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A NATION'S CONTRITION. 





BY MARGARET J. PRESTON. 





(These lines were written before the late decision to close the 


World’s Fair on Sunday.—Eb. IN».) 


O Gop! beneath whose folded hand 
So long was hidden away 

The secret of the wondrous land 
We glory in to-day— 


We thank thee that with faith profound 
Our sires their sails unfurled, 

And claimed as henceforth hallowed ground. 
This unsuspected world. 


That here they suffered, toiled and bled, 
For leave to keep Thy laws : 

That here pure martyr-blood was shed 
For freedom’s holiest cause; 


That through what Christian men have done, 
By stress of conscience driven, 

No other land beneath the sun 
Owes half so much to Heaven! 


Now in the zenith of our fame 
The nations come at call, 

To learn the secret that we claim 
Must hold the world in thrall. 


What is it? Not our armaments 
On ocean or on shore; 
. Not vaunted freedom’s proud pretense, 
Not gold’s uncounted store. 


Our faith hath made us what we are; 
Beneath these skies so broad, 

From Southern cross to Northern star, 
Our people worship God! 


Our statecraft rests on His commands, 
Divinely given to men 

The creed of all illumined lands, 
Sinai’s engraven Ten! 


This was our boast: Alas, too late! 
To-day we dare defy 

Heaven’s ordered law; we hesitate, 
We abrogate, deny. 


O Christian people! pour your prayers 
From hearts subdued and riven; 
Contrite, that thus our Nation dares 
The Majesty of Heaven! 
BALTIMORE, Mp. 
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HER HEART WAS LIKE A GENEROUS FIRE. 


(S. P. C.) 








BY SUSAN COOLIDGE, 


HER heart was like a generous fire, 
Round which a hundred souls could sit 
And warm them in the unstinted blaze. 
Those who held nearest place to it 
Had cheer and comfort all their days ; 
Those who, perforce, were further still 
Yet felt her radiance inelt their chill, 
Their darkness lightened by her rays. 


Her heart was like a generous fire! 
The trivial dross of thought and mind 
Shriveled when brought too near ite heat: 
The hidden gold was canght, refined ; 





A subtle effluence keen and sweet 
From every creature drew its best, 
Gave inspiration, strength and rest, 

Quickened the moral pulses’ beat. 


Her heart was like a generous fire! 
Circled by smaller fires in ring, 
Each lit by her infectious spark 
To send forth warmth and comforting 
Into hard paths and by-ways dark. 
The little fires, they still burn on; 
But the great kindling flame is gone, 
Caught up past our imagining. 


“Her heart was like a generous fire! 
How changed the summer scenes, how chill, 
How coldly do the mornings break, 
Since that great heart is quenched and still, 
Which kept so many hearts awake! 
O Lord the Light! shine Thou instead, 
Quicken and trim the fires she fed, 
And make them burn for her dear sake. 


JAFFRAY, N. H. 
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THE STATE AND THE PRISONER. 


LESSONS FROM THE BORDEN TRAGEDY. 








II. 
BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 


AN outsider, who has never studied the subject, would 
be amazed at the quantity and quality of the wrongs 
which still cling—blots from the ruder ages—to our 
laws. This page could be darkened with them, did the 
space allow. 

One of the most serious of these errors the Borden 
tragedy has made painfully manifest. 

The laws governing the arrest and treatment of sus- 
pects in criminal cases must be thoroughly amended. A 
score of essays on human rights could not ‘ prove” 
what the cold facts of this piteous drama present to our 
attention. If the misery of that blighted family shall 
work the prevention of other misery like it, which our 
present laws are capable of reproducing, it might, in the 
higher view of dark things, be worth enduring. If 
the anguish of that one woman shall serve in the 
great sacrificial order of life to render it impossible 
for another woman in like manner to suffer, the sum of 
her woes might even be accounted not too large; so 
precious the purchase of Juman safety and of human 
liberty ; so precious the protection which American law 
owes the weak, the wronged, and the innocent. 

It ought to be impossible—and it must be made so—for 
the order of intellect and the quality in moral sense of 
which the average police force is constituted, to rule 
upon criminal problems so difficult and so delicate that 
philosophers and jurists are staggered: by them. It 
ought to be impossible—and it must become so—for the 
local town or village officers of this country to assail an 
afflicted family where a violent death has occurred, and 
—without evidence so undeniable as to leave common 
sense no choice—to drag the relatives to jail on accusa- 
tion of the ghastliest of crimes; and this within the 
limit of a week’s hurried and excited attention to the 
mystery. 

It is a dangerous law ; it is a perilous precedent which 
gives an ordinary policeman the predisposition and the 
power to arrest the mourners of the murdered as the 
first suspects. Parent, wife, husband, child, brother, 
sister, are sacred names; and among our people they 
stand for something which is entitled to strong moral 
confidence. The presumption is, that we do not, murder 
our dearest and nearest, and it ought to be permitted as 
the last, not the first experiment of the detective law to 
suppose otherwise. 

If that was law which arrested Miss Borden as she 
was arrested, upon suspicion (we are now justi- 
fied in saying), not enough to have arrested a chicken 
thief ; if that was law which indicted her for parricide 
without justice and without mercy, as the evidence 
proves that she was indicted ; nota home in America 
is safe. To many a nature imprisonment is worse than 
assassination. It is better to be murdered than to be 
accused of murder, It is better to be butchered than 


to be tortured. Nota man or woman of us is protected 
from perils darker than death—not the reader, not 
the writer of this column. To any soul of us such awful 
chance might befall. On any life of us such a bolt 
might crash. 

Into your house or mine, at any unguarded kour, the 
red hand of murder may slip. Hundreds of our women 
work for days alone in the house. Hundreds more are 
occupied apart from their servants or families—and with 
an ease which it is alarming to contemplate, the deed 
may be done. 

A policeman with brass buttons and a billy appears 
upon the scene, and it occurs to him to arrest you for 
the murder of your daughter, or of your wife. Then the 
‘‘ dreadful machinery of the law draws you in.” What 
but the mercy of Heaven or the law of chances is to pre- 
vent your being indicted—or hung? I have put the 
question to more than one eminent jurist, and have yet 
to receive a satisfactory reply to it. If this is law, it is 
more to be dreaded than murder; and it must be 
changed. : 

It ought to be impossible—and it must be made so— 
for a person of hitherto spotless character and high 
moral reputation to be suspected and treated with the 
same readiness and the same severity as are justly exer- 
cised in the case of character already known to be viti- 
ated. or reputations proved to be ruined. The psycho- 
logical argument founded upon good character is just as 
much evidence as the discovery of a hatchet or the ap- 
pearance of a skull. If the law does not know this, it 
ought to—and the lesson is on the blackboard. 

It ought to be impossible—and it must be made so— 
fora suspected and innocent person to be thrown into 
prison, denied liberty or trial, and treated like a common 
felon. It ought to be impossible—and in the name oi 
justice, make it so!—to restrain such a prisoner for so 
long as to risk consequences which might make physical 
and mental wrecks of half the possible victims of this 
ancient and respectable legalcustom. Miss Borden bore 
it, God knows how. I know women as innocent as the 
daisies which anticipated the jury as they crept into her 
hand, who would have become maniacs in three weeks’ 
time, from sheer horror of the situation, Nay, I know 
some for whom three days would suffice. A presuma- 
bly innocent gentleman in a Western State, imprisoned 
on accusation of murder last year, did thus lose his rea- 
son, and in three weeks’ time took his owa life in his 
cell. 

It ought to be impossible—and it must become so— 
for doubtful trifles and quibbles to indict the presuma- 
bly innocent. It ought to be impossible for a good girl 
to-be accused of murder because she calls her stepmother 
a mean old thing. It ought to be impossible to set all 
the State’s officers at work for a year to try to hang her, 
because she openly burns an old dress with paint stains 
on it. If this is law, it ought not to be; and the law 
should be amended. 

That is too dangerous a legal system which can ailow a 
police mistake to ruin a spotless reputation or take an 
innocent life. 

That is too defective a legal system which can throw a 
guiltless person into prison and keep him there till the 
courts, at their leisure, get ready to try him; and then 
offer him no reparation for so mortal a wrong. 

Within atime so recent that we do not like to be re- 
minded of the fact, a man was indicted for murder in a 
Mussachusetts court, and imprisoned for, I think, over a 
year. At this point the authorities became satisfied of 
his innocence, and he was released. 

The falsely suspected man, on being set free, occupied 
himself with the startling idea that he could obtain 
redress from his captors for loss of character, time, 
health, income, and a few other such trifles which had 
their importance to him. He applied to the Legislature 
for compensation for his sufferings. He was awarded 
one thousand dollars ; and I am told that this is a solitary 
case of ite kind. 

In another Eastern State, some time ago, a man was 
sentenced for life for a certain crime, and remained in 
the State’s prison for, I think it was seventeen years; 
but I illustrate from memory. At the end of that time 
his innocence was proved and he was released, a broken, 
aged, miserable man, without friends, home, or the 
means of subsistence, or the vigor to procure them. We 
have yet to learn what reparation was offered by the 





State to this wronged and helpless citizen, 
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A railroad corporation maims or slaughters a passen- 
ger or a citizen, and has to pay for it. The State, like 
other human forces, too frequently makes mistakes. 
When it does, it ought to be held responsible for the con- 
sequences. 

This woman, whose name we shall be long in forget- 
ting, for her misery’s sake, is acquitted, and set free. 
The State (we say) has done its tardy best toright its own 
enormous wrong upon her. 

But who arraigns the erring State? Who calls Massa- 
chusetts to the bar? What eminent lawyer takes the 
case of Lizzie Andrew Borden versus the Common- 
wealth ? 

If that girl should dedicate her remarkable force of 
character, and the influential friends whom her misfor- 
tunes have raised up for her, to an effort to secure from 
the Legislature the passage of a law allowing her to in- 
stitute such a prosecution as she is morally entitled to— 
what would be the foregone result? It is too easy to re- 
ply. She will never do it. But I hope the time will come, 
when some heroic soul—some man with nerve of iron 
and heart of fire—will carry such a case out to a tri- 
umphant conclusion that shall become historic prece- 
dent. That, and perhaps only that, would give guards 
to the law that should render the possibility of such aw- 
ful mischances almost null. Indictments would be 
served with a holy caution and a righteous economy, if 
the prosecuting officers were subject to equivalent dam- 
ages for their own mistakes, 

Reparation ? Commonwealth of Massachusetts ! Look 
upon this acquitted citizen, the prisoner of your author- 
ity and the victim of your mistake! 

Silent and accusing woman! Look upon the Com- 
monwealth ! What reparation can fact or fancy find for 
her? What atonement can the mind or the might of 
the law conceive that it should dare to offer her ? 

Does your late acquittal set her where she was before 
your heavy hand fell upon her young life? Can the 
manly words of all your noble judges, and all your hon- 
est juries put back into her blackened home the woman 
whom you haled from it? Is there a man of you who 
presumes to believe that he can measure the misery of a 
woman in humiliation, in shame, in anguish such as 
hers ? 

In all the course of the plea which he made for her, 
the voice of her distinguished counsel, the ex-Governor 
of Massachusetts, broke but once. He faltered when he 
urged upon the jury to save her ‘‘ for the honor of the 
old Bay State.” A hundredfold more than the life and 
honor of the citizen is at stake in the progress of legal 
reform for which this brief word has dared to plead. 

It is the life and the honor, the glory and the justness 
of English Law; created and conserved not to suspect, 
but to presume innocent ; not to convict, but to protect ; 
not to destroy, but to save. Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts! Look upon the Prisoner ! 

EAsT GLOUCESTER, Mass, 
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CRUELTY OLD AND NEW. 


BY LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY, 





THE average Cook’s tourist, who has seen and exam- 
ined a medieval building, certainly carries away no love 
for it. So great is the power of formed prejudice, so 
ready is a suspicion or a misunderstanding to strengthen 
itself, like an orchid upon air, that an ancient Italian 
house, honeycombed with dim passages, and stairs, and 
alcoves innumerable, means to the narrow mind of some 
Americans, nothing beyond possible, nay, probable, vice 
and crime ; it means potions and waylayings, chains and 
cells, the rack and the fagots for the stake: with the 
bones of nuns calcining the hollow walls, and, perhaps, 
the specter of the Pope himself whisking his evil and in- 
visible wings overhead! The best to be said of the 
architecture of the Dark Ages, by half-educated people, 
is that it may be imposing. but has a wicked look. They 
quite forget that our own slanderous terrors lend it the 
look it never had, Were we to stop to analyze its hate- 
fulness, it would appear to consist in the fact that it is 
not ours. Is anything truer than that in the matter of 
priding ourselves upon increased respect for one an- 
other’s feelings modern seciety poses as a huge and ab- 
surd Pharisee ? Weare kinder than our ancestors, for 
the same reason that we are more universally expert in 
the three R’s: literally because we cannot help it, be- 
cause converging circumstances have constrained us to 
achange. If we brag now of our mutual tolerations, 
and affect to despise the hearty old hangers and par- 
boilers of simpler ages, we are running into the arms of 
a logical and historical irrelevancy. The exterior differ- 
ence isnone of our making ; and the proportions of guilt 
or innocence in the original case, remain, for us, the 
same, Forif the Incarnation involve anything at all, 
it must involve the deepening and widening of human 
charities, era on era. The latest born of a perfect- 
ible race, if he be a Christian, and true to the law of 
spiritual development, ought. to be, in the rich light of 
his dynastic experience, the consummate neig rs 
most helpful vi tender, the wen ce eg pote 
tecting, the most understanding and reconciling man 
among men. A flaw of unkindness, in him, ranks, rela- 
tively, with the crude outrageous passion of his convert 
brother, Clovis, 4.D. 500, who smote down a follower as 
he might a twig or a fly. 





It is obvious that faith, love and war.were the main 
interests of life in Europe up to the Renaissance, when 
other forces began to diffuse themselves and smooth the 
face of the earth. Faith, love and war bred their ele- 
mental strifes and enormities ; and the consequences 
have vanished with the causes, of which two have well- 
nigh ceased to actuate the mind of man. We are better ; 
but it is largely because we have lived longer and have 
learned indifference. We cannot cherish, in like degree, 
the innocent, clannish craze for uniformity of opinion, 
nor believe ourselves public benefactors when we put 
dissenting spirits out of the room. Rose bushes nourish 
slugs; and, even so, creeds have nourished fanaticism, 
inwardly deploring it all the while. We must cast no 
blame on creeds. But it may be advisable to remember 
that the system for which Catholicism is often held re- 
sponsible—the abominable Jew-baiting of the twelfth 
century and the equally abominable heretic-baiting in 
Spain at the close of the fifteenth—were beaten upon 
their own ground by the Penal Laws of modern and 
Protestant England ; ‘‘ the most hateful things,” as Lord 
Chief Justice Coleridge said in a recent speech, ‘‘ known 
from the beginning of the world ”—a code which habitu- 
ally took, not life indeed, but with a subtler assassina- 
tion took from life for generations every prop it had to 
lean on, every opportunity of learning, wealth, ambi- 
tion, civic distinction or social safety, until a man should 
deny the outlawed religion of his fathers. What do we 
mean by this unthinking cry of cruelty with which we 
pursue the long-ago dead? Every day shows us that we 
have been too hasty and too severe. While we find out 
no new criminals and tyrants, reputations are being 
built from their ruins, thanks to records newly read 
and conscientious biography. Even Lucretia Borgia, 
the worst type of the transitional time, comes forth a 
noble woman and a genius, and no poisoner ; and Sir 
Thomas More turns out very consistently as the gentlest 
of saints and statesmen, who did not flog the estrays of 
the Reformation in his Chelsea garden ! 

It is much to be feared that our mingled scorn and 
compassion for our medieval kinsfolk is composed of 
cant pure and simple. They had no drainage, and they 
believed in brownies; but they can give us a lesson in 
our present uttermost need, since there was no problem 
of a pauper class in their cities, where the poor were, in 
a measure never since known, the wards and children of 
the rich. And it is well, beside the spectacle which is 
ever before us of the extraordinary use which they 
found for thumbscrews and wild horses, to place that 
other spectacle of heroic charity which, like it, has van- 
ished from our less contrasted civilization, Persecutions, 
alas, were a normal thing ; but so was the self-sacrifice 
which made Martin halve his only cloak with a beggar, 
Elizabeth lay a leper in her palace bed, Vincent replace 
a galley slave at the oars and Francis go out alone into 
the Umbrian hills, in the sweetest of legends, to convert 
the cannibal wolf with pity and with a Gospel text. 
These were not professed philanthropists like the little 
souls who decry the conditions which bred them. No; 
the world which smirks upon its own most flourishing 
bull-fights, and cattle transportations, and child-labor 
laws. and vivisection, and sunderings of the marriage 
bond in almshouses, and Russian espionages and exiles, 
and rides from Berlin to Vienna; even the more just 
and loving West, which has no interest abroad in abol- 
ishing the African slave-trade and none at home in ad- 
justing the Indian peace with honor or in removing the 
political disabilities of women, can hardly afford, with 
gracefulness, to sniff at the “cruel” past. Might not 
the accused, were it as wordy as the accuser, fitly thun- 
der back the immortal indictment of boys, ‘* You’re 
another ”’? 

AUBURNDALE, Mass. 


THE PRAYER THAT HAS POWER. 


BY THEODORE L, CUYLER, D.D. 








ALL of God's mighty men and women have been 
mighty in prayer. When Martin Luther was in the 
mid-valley of his conflict with the Man of Sin he used to 
say that he could not get on without three hours a day 
in prayer, Charles G. Finney’s grip on God gave him 
a tremendous grip on sinners’ hearts. The greatest 
preacher of our times—Spurgeon—had pre-eminently the 
‘gift of the knees”; the last prayer I ever heard him 
utter (at his own family worship) was one of the most 
wonderful that I ever listened to; it revealed the hiding 
of his power, Abraham Lincoln once said: ‘I have 
been driven many times to my knees by the overwhelm- 
ing conviction that [had nowhere else to go; my own 
wisdom and that of all around me seemed insufficient for 
the day.” 

But what is prayer? Has every prayer power with 
God? Letus endeavor toget some clear ideas on that point. 
Some people seem to regard prayer as the rehearsal of a 
set form of solemn words, learned largely from the 
bible, or aliturgy ; and when uttered they are only from 
the throat outward. Genuine prayer is a believing 
soul's direct converse with God. Phillips Brooks has 
condensed it into four words—a ‘‘true wish sent God- 
ward.” By it, adoration, confession of sin and petition 
for mercies and gifts ascend to the Throne, and by 
means of it infinite blessings are brought down from 
Heaven. The pull of our prayermay not move the Ever- 











lasting Throne, but—like the pull on a line from the bow 
of a boat—it may draw us into closer fellowship with 
God and fuller harmony with his wise and holy will. 

1. This is the first characteristic of the prayer that has 
power. ‘‘ Delight thyself in the Lord, and he shall give 
thee the desires of thy heart.” A great many prayers 
are born of selfishness, and are too much like dictation 
or demand. None of God’s promises are unconditional ; 
and we have no such assets to our credit that we have a 
right to draw our checks and demand that God shall pay 
them. The indispensable quality of all right asking is a 
right spirit toward our Heavenly Father. When a 
soul feels such an entire submissiveness toward God that 
it delights in seeing him reign, and his glory advanced, 
it may fearlessly pour-out its desires ; for then the de- 
sires of God and the desires of that sincere submissive 
soul will agree. God loves to give to them who love to 
let him have his way ; they find their happiness in the 
chime of their own desires with the will of God. 

James and John once came to Jesus and made to him 
the amazing request that he should ‘‘ do for us whatso- 
ever we shall desire”; and then they bolted out the peti- 
tion that he would place one of them on his right hand 
and the other on his left hand when he set up his impe- 
rial government at Jerusalem! They were as selfish 
oftice-seekers as any who now pester our President at 
Washington. As long as these self-seeking disciples 
sought only their own glory, Christ could not give 
them the askings of their ambitious hearts. By and by 
when their hearts had been renewed by the Holy Spirit 
and they had become so consecrated to Christ that they 
were in complete chime with him, they were not afraid to 
pour out their deepest desires. James declares that if 
we ‘‘do not ask amiss,” God will “ give liberally.” John 
declares that ‘‘ whatsoever we ask, we receive of him, 
because we keep his commandments and do those things 
that are pleasing in his sight.” Justas soon as those 
two Christians found their supreme happiness in Christ 
and his cause they received the desires of their hearts. 

2. The second trait of prevailing prayer is that it aims 
at a mark, and knows what it is after. When we enter 
a store or shop we ask the salesman to hand us the par- 
ticular article we want. There is an enormous amount - 
of pointless, prayerless praying done in our devotional 
meetings; it begins with nothing and ends nowhere. 
The model prayers mentioned in the Bible were short 
and rightto the mark. ‘*‘God be merciful to me a sin- 
ner!” ‘*Lord save me!” cries sinking Peter, ‘‘ Come 
down, ere my child die!” exclaims the heart-stricken 
nobleman. Old Rowland Hill used to say, ‘I like short, 


ejaculatory prayer ; it reaches Heaven before the Devil 


can get a shot at it.” 

3. In the next place, the prayer that has power with God 
must be a prepaid prayer. If we expect a letter to reach 
its destination we put a stamp on it; otherwise it goes 
to the Dead-letter Office. There is what may be called 
a Dead-prayer Office, and thousands of well-worded pe- 
titions get buried up there. All of God’s promises have 
their conditions ; we must comply with those conditions 
or we cannot expect the blessings coupled with the 
promises. No farmer is such an idiot as to look fora 
crop of wheat unless he has plowed and sowed his fields. 
In prayer, we must first be sure that we are Joing our 
part if we expect God to do his part. There is a legiti- 
mate sense in which every Christian should do his ut- 
most for the answering of his own prayers. Whena 
certain venerable minister was called on to pray ina 
missionary convention he first fumbled in his pocket, 
and when he had tossed the coin into the plate he said, 
‘*T cannot pray until I have given something.” He pre- 
paid his prayer. For the churches in these days to pray 
‘“‘Thy kingdom come,” and then spend more money on 
jewelry and cigars than in the enterprise of foreign mis- 
sions, looks almost like a solemn farce. God has no 
blessings for stingy pockets. When I hear requests for 
prayer for the conversion of a son or daughter I say to 
myself, How much is that parent doing to win that 
child to Christ? The godly wife who makes her daily 
life attractive to her husband has a right to ask God for 
the conversion of that husband; she is co-operating 
with the Holy Spirit, and prepaying her heart’s request. 
God never defaults ; but he requires that we prove our 
faith by our works, and that we never ask for a blessing 
that we are not ready to labor for. Genuine, self-deny- 
ing, prevailing prayer is always prepaid ; the offerer of 
it is always willing to make any sacrifice to secure the 
blessing which his soul desires. 

4, Another essential of the prayer that has power with 
God is that it be the prayer of faith, and be offered in 
the name of Jesus Christ. ‘‘ Whatsoever ye shall ask in 
my name, that will I do, that the Father may be glori- 
fied in the Son.” The chief ‘‘ wrestling” that we are to 
do is not with any reluctance on God’s part; it is with 
the obstacles which sin and unbelief put in our pathway. 
What God orders we must submit to uncomplainingly ; 
but we must never submit to what God can better. Never 
submit to be blocked in any pious purpose or holy under- 
taking if, with God’s help. you can roll the blocks out of 
your pathway. The faith that works while it prays 
commonly conquers ; for such faith creates such a con- 
dition of things that our Heavenly Father can wisely 
hear us and help us. Oh, what a magnificent epic are 
the triumphs of striving, toiling, victorious faith! The 
firmament of Bible story blazes with answers to prayer, 
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from the days when Elijah unlocked the heavens on to 
the days when the petitions in the house of John Mark 
unlocked the dungeon and brought liberated Peter into 
their presence. The whole field of providential history 
is covered with answered prayers as thickly as bright- 
eyed daisies cover our Western prairies. Find thy hap- 
piness in pleasing God, and sooner or later he will surely 
grant thee the desires of thy heart. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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PRESBYTERIAN THEOLOGY IN AMERICA. 
THE NEW SCHOOL THEOLOGY. 
BY PHILIP SCHAFF, D:D. 











This is nearer the New England or Congregational 
Calvinism than the Old School, and keeps progress with 
modern thought. The chief differences referred origi- 
nally to the extent of the atonement—whether general 
or limited—and the nature of imputation—whether 
mediate or immediate. With these were connected con- 
flicting views on the authority of the General Assembly, 
the *‘ Plan of Union” with the Congregationalists (1801), 
the slavery question and moral reforms. In more re- 
cent times, other and more important differences in 
bibliology and eschatology have come to the front. 

The earlier representatives of the New School before 
the separation were Albert Barnes (1798-1870), Lyman 
Beecher (1775-1863), and Thomas H, Skinner (1791-1871). 
None of them wrote a system of theology. Barnes was 
the most popular commentator of his day ; Beecher the 
most powerful preacher, tho surpassed afterward by his 
son, Henry Ward; Skinner was chiefly distinguished as 
a preacher and saintly character. Barnes and Beecher 
were tried for heresy, but were acquitted. Nevertheless 
the friction between the two parties increased, until in 
1837 the Old School obtained the majority in the General 
Assembly, abrogated the ‘‘ Plan of Union,” and cut off 
four entire synods (Western Reserve, Utica, Geneva and 
Genesee) without a trial, The split was completed by the 
General Assembly of 1838, which refused to recognize 
the commissioners of the four exscinded synods. 

For more than thirty years the two Schools kept up 
their separate organizations at a respectful distance and 
in honorable rivalry, until in 1869 they were reunited into 
one Church on the basis of the Westminster Standards, 
without a surrender either of orthodoxy or of liberty, 
and pursued the common work of propagating Christian- 
ity at home and abroad with great energy and success. 

The reunion was promoted by the faculty of the Union 
Theological Seminary of New York, consistently with its 
name. This institution was founded in 1836, shortly be- 
fore the separation, on liberal principles, and as a protest 
against extreme views on either side and against ‘‘ prac- 
tical radicalism and _ ecclesiastical domination.” It 
afforded ample room for different tendencies of Presby- 

terian theology (Smith and Shedd) on the basis of the 
fullest and freest investigation of the Scriptures and the 
history of the Church. 

The first exegetical professor in thisseminary was Ed- 
ward Robinson, the pioneer of Palestine exploration and 
of biblical philology in America. 

Its first distinguished dogmatist was Dr. Henry B. 
Smith (1815-1877), who passed from the historical to the 
dogmatic chair. He mediated between Old and New 
School, and was the chief leader in the reunion. He 
was a keen metaphysician as well as a historically 
trained theologian, a favorite‘pupil of Tholuck, and in 
living sympathy with the best ideas of the modern evan- 
gelical theology of Germany. He marks the transition 
from Theocentric to Christocentric theology. His lead- 
ing idea is ‘‘ incarnation in order to redemption.” Un- 
fortunately, he did not live to elaborate his system for 
publication, but Jeft behind him a strong influence with 
numerous pupils, 

Among these was Lewis French Stearns, his biogra- 
pher, who was called to Smith’s chair in 1890, but pre- 
ferred to remain professor in the Congregational Semi- 
nary at Bangor, where he died in his forty-fifth year 

(1892). He carried out more consistently the Christo- 
centric principle in his ‘‘ Present Day Theology.” This 
is not a complete scientific work, but a fresh, popular 
discussion of the leading doctrines of the Christian faith 
by a devout and thoughtful American, who had studied 
with Hodge in Princeton, with Smith in New York, with 
Dorner in Berlin, and with Kahnis and Luthardt in 
Leipzig, and mediated between Presbyterian and Con- 
gregational Calvinism. He presents the most recent 
movements of evangelical thought on inspiration, crea- 
tion, the providence of God, the Christological problems 
(the theories of kenosis and of progressive incarnation), 
election and predestination, and the future life. He 

‘reveres Augustin and Calvin as the greatest divines, 
‘* whose names should never be mentioned without rev- 
erence, and who have been most reviled by those who 
have known them the least” (p. 223); but he finds two 
defects in their system—the limitation of the love of 
God and the denial of freedom. Instead of vindicating 
Calvinism in antagonism to Arminianism, he aims at a 
reconciliation of the two, and subordinates boih to 
Christology. 

The deep problem of divine sovereignty and human 
freedom, of particular election and the universal love of 


better to acknowledge the defect, than to deny the one 


or the other of these equally important truths. Prac- 
tically, however, the problem is solved in our Christian 
experience. Augustinians and Calvinists preach and 
work as if all depended on man; semi Pelagians and 
Arminians pray and worship as if everything depended 
upon God. Both can unite with equal fervor in Wesley’s 
hymn, ‘“‘A charge to keep I have,” and in Toplady’s ** Rock 
of Ages cleft for me.” Paul himself, who first opened 
this controversy among Christian divines and is con- 
fidently quoted by both parties, calls upon Christians : 
‘Work out your own salvation with fear and trembling” 
—that is, with the utmost diligence, as if you could not 
do enough, and adds, as the strongest encouragement : 
‘*For it is God who worketh in you both to will [by pre- 
venient grace] and to work [by co-operative grace] for 
his good pleasure” [in fulfillment of his gracious pur- 
pose]. 

‘In 1890, the General Assembly held at Saratoga, in- 
augurated a doctrinal revision of the Westminster Con- 
fession with a view to relieve it of its hard metaphys- 
ical and polemical features,and to adapt it to the present 
belief of the Presbyterian Church. The same Assembly 
appointed also a committee for the preparation of a brief, 
popular creed, which should express the consensus of 
the English-speaking Reformed Churches embraced in 
the Pan Presbyterian Alliance. 

This movement marks a new epoch of development. 
It reopened the old conflict between the conservative 
and progressive tendencies under a new form. It was 
followed and complicated since 1891 by the Briggs con- 
troversy about ‘‘the higher criticism,” which involves 
the broader question of academic liberty of teaching 
within the Presbyterian Church. This conflict has al- 
ready led to two heresy trials in the presbyteries of New 
York and Cincinnati, with opposite results (1892), 

The existence of two or more schools in one Church 
isasign of strength rather than weakness; it shows 
vitality, encourages anoble rivalry, and insures progress. 
Controversy is preferable to stagnation, if it is con- 
ducted not for private interest but for the victory of 
truth, 

The Revision Committee after two years of labor re- 
ported a large number of emendations, omissions and 
additions; but as these proved unsatisfactory to both 
parties, they failed to receive the sanction of the neces- 
sary two-thirds majority of the two hundred and six- 
teen presbyteries. This failure will stimulate the prep- 
aration of a new creed. The Westminster Assembly at 
first attempted only a revision of the Thirty-nine Ar- 
ticles of the Church of England, with a view to making 
them more explicitly Calvinistic, but after having re- 
vised the first fifteen Articles, it was directed by Parlia- 
ment (Oct. 12th, 1648) to frame a new confession of faith 
‘“*for the three kingdoms according to the Solemn 
League and Convent.” The present condition of the 
Church demands a short, popular creed which is less 
Calvinistic, metaphysical and polemical, but more evan- 
gelical and catholic than the Westminster Standards, 
and which, instead of perpetuating sectarian division, 
will serve as a bond of union. 

New York City. 
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TRAVEL IN NEW ENGLAND IN OLDEN TIMES, 
II. 


BY ALICE MORSE EARLE, 





THE earliest roads for travel throughout New England 
followed the old Indian trails or paths, and were but two 
or three feet wide. The Old Piymouth Road, or Coast 
Road, connecting the capitals of separate colonies, 
Boston and Plymouth, was provided for by action of 
the General Court in 1689, It ran through old Brain- 
tree, The old Connecticut Road or Path started from 
Cambridge, ran to Marlborough, thence to Grafton, Ox- 
ford and Woodstock, and thence to Springfield. It was 
intersected at Woodstock by the Providence Path, 
which ran through old Narragansett and Providence 
plantations, and also by the Nipmuck Path, which came 
from Norwich. The New Connecticut Road ran as did 
the old road, from Boston to Albany. It was known ata 
later date as the Post Road. From Boston it ran to 
Marlborough, thence to Worcester, thence to Brookfield, 
and so on to Springfield and Albany. The famous Bay 
Path, laid out in 1678, left the old Connecticut Path at 
Happy Hollow, now Wayland, and ran through Marl- 
borough to Worcester, Oxford, Charlton, and Brook- 
field, when it separated into two paths, one—the Hadley 
Path—running to Ware, Belchertown and Hadley, and 
the other returning to the old Connecticut Path and on 
to Springfield. 

For many years these paths were traveled, gradually 
widening from footpaths to bridle ways, to cart tracks, 
to carriage roads, until they became the post roads 
through the State, set thick with cheerful country 
homes. Insome portions of New England they still are 
traveled and form the general thoroughfare; but in 
many lonely townships the old paths are deserted, and 
traffic and passage over the post or county road is gone 
forever. Bushes flourish and meet across the grass- 
grown track ; furest trees droop heavily over it in sum- 
mer and fall unheeded across it in winter. On either. 





God, is still unsolved, and may never be satisfactorily 
solved in this world of imperfect knowledge. But far 





currant bushes struggle for life with young pine and 
spruce and birch. Many a rod of heavy, tumble-down 
stone wall—New England Stonehenges—may be seen in 
the midst of a forest of underbrush. 

“Far up on these abandoned mountain farms 

Now drifting back to forests wild again, 

The long gray walls extend their clasping arms, 

Pathetic monuments of vanished men.” 

Or more pathetic monuments still of hard and wasted 

work, On either side of the way, at too sadly frequent 

intervals, ruined wells or desolate yawning cellar holes, 

with tumbling chimneys standing like Druid ruins, 

show that fair New England homes once there were 

found, Flaming orange tiger lilies have spread from 

the neglected gardens, the deserted dooryards, in weedy 

thickets down the hill, and shed their rank odor un- 
heeded in the air. 

The old roads have seen many a gay scene—none 
more so than the farmer’s winter ride to market. Tho 
summer and fall were the New England farmer’s time 
of increase, winter was his time of trade and his time of 
recreation as well. When wintry blasts grew chill and 
snow and ice covered deep the desolate fields and the 
country roads, then he prepared with zest and with 
delight for his gelid time of outing, his arctic red letter 
day, his greatest social pleasure of the entire year. The 
friendly word was circulated by a kind of estafet from 
farm to farm, was carried by neighbor or passing trav- 
eler, or was discussed and planned and agreed upon in 
the noonhouse or at the tavern chimney-side on Sunday 
during the nooning, that on a certain date—unless there 
set in the tantalizing and swamping January thaw, a 
thaw which might be pushing and unseasonable enough 
to rush in in December, and quite as often hung off and 
dawdled into February—that on the appointed date at 
break of day the annual ride to market would begin. 
Often fifty or sixty neighbors would respond to the call, 
would start together on the road, For farmers in 
Vermont and Western Massachusetts the market town 
was ‘Troy, or other Hudson Valley towns. In Maine, 
from Bath and Hallowell and neighboring towns, the 
winter procession rode to Portland. In Central Massa- 
chusetts some drove to Northampton, Springfield or 
Hartford ; but the greater number of farmers, and the 
largest amount of farm produce, went to the towns of 
Massachusetts coast—to Salem, to Newburyport, and, 
above all, to Boston. 

The two horse pung, or the single-horse pod, shod 
with steel shoes an inch thick, was closely packed with 
the accumumulated farm wealth—whole pigs, firkins 
of butter, casks of cheese (four cheeses in a cask), bags 
of beans, peas or corn, skins of mink, fox and fisher-cat 
that the boys had trapped, birch brooms that the boys 
had made, yarn that their sisters had spun, and stock- 
ings and mittens that they had knitted—in short, any- 
thing that a New England farm could produce that 
would sell to any profit in a New England tewn. So 
closely was the sleigh packed, in fact, that the driver 
could not be seated. The sturdy and hearty farmer 
stood on a little semicircular step in the rear of the 
sleigh, his body protected against the sharp, icy blasts 
by the high sleigh-back. At times he ran alongside or 
behind his vehicle to keep his blood in brisk circula- 
tion, ‘ 

Tho every inch of the sleigh was packed to its fullest 
extent, there was always found room in some corner for 
plenty of food to last the thrifty traveler through his 
journey ; often enough to supply him liberally even on 
his return trip—cold roasted spareribs of pork, dough- 
nuts, loaves of ‘‘rye an’ Injun” bread, and invariably a 
bountiful mass of frozen bean porridge. This latter was 
made and frozen in a tub, and when space was hard to 
find in the crowded vehicle the solid mass was furnished 
with a loop of twine by which to hang it to the side of 
the pung. A small ‘hatchet, with which to chop off a 
junk of porridge, formed the accompaniment of this 
unalluring arctic provender, Oats and hay to feed his 
horses did the farmer also carry. 

There were plenty of taverns in which he could obtain 
food if he needed it, in which, indeed, he did obtain 
liquid sustenance to warm his bones, and stir his tongue, 
and make palatable the balf-thawed porridge which he 
ate in front of the cheerful tavern fire. But it was the 
invariable custom, no matter what the wealth of the 
farmer, to carry a supply of food for the journey from 
home. This kind of an itinerant picnic was called 
** tuck-a-muck ”—a word of Indian origin—or ‘‘ mitchin,” 
while the box or hamper or bucket that held the pro- 
visions was called a ‘‘mitchin-box.” I can fancy no 
thrifty or loving housewife allowed the man of her 
household to go to market with too meanly filled a 
mitchin-box, but took an honest pride in sending him 
off with a full stock of rich doughnuts, well-bakcd 
bread, well-filled pies, and at least well-cooked porridge, 
which he could devour without shame before the eyes of 
his neighbors. 

The traveler did not carry his meals from home be- 
cause the tavern fare was expensive ; at the inn, where 
he paid ten cents a night for his lodging, he was uni- 
formly charged but twelve and a half cents for a *‘ cold 
bite,” and but twenty-five cents for a regular meal ; bat 
it was not the fashion to purchase meals at the tavern— 
the host made his profits from the liquor he sold, and from 





side moss-grown, winter-killed apple trees and ancient 


the sleeping room he gave. Sometimes the latter was 
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simple enough ; a great fire was built in the fireplace of 
either front room—the barroom and parlor—and round 
it in a semicircle, feet to the fire and heads on their 
rolled up buffalo robes, slept the tired travelers. A few 
sybaritic or rheumatic tillers of the soil paid for half a 
bed in one of the double-bedded rooms which all the 
taverns then contained, and got a full bed’s worth, in 
deep hollows and high billows of live-geese feathers, 
warm homespun blankets and patchwork quilts. 

It was certainly a gay winter sceve as sleigh after 
sleigh dashed into the tavern barn or shed, and the 
stiffened driver, after ‘‘ putting up” his steed, walked 
quickly to the barroom, where sat the host behind his 
cage-like counter, where ranged the inspiring barrels of 
old Medford or Jamaica rum and hard cider, and 

“ Where dozed a fire of beechen logs that bred 
Strange fancies in its embers golden-red, ‘ 
And nursed the loggerhead, whose hissing dip 
Timed by nice instinct, creamed the bow] of flip.” 

Many a rough joke was laughed at, many a story told, 
ere the tired circle slept around the fire ; but four o’clock 
saw them all bestirring, making a fresh start on their 
cityward journey. In town the traveler was busy 
enough, he not only had his farm products to sell, but 
since he sometimes got the enormous sum of fifty dollars 
for his sleigh-load, and it was estimated that two dollars 
was a liberal allowance for traveling expenses, he had 
much to spend and many purchases to make—spices and 
raisins for the home table, fishhooks and powder and 
shot, pewter plates or a few pieces of English crockery, 
a calico gown or two, a shawl or a scarf or a hat. 

I have heard the tale of one wealthy Vermont farmer 
blessed with nine sons, including five-year old twins. 
who bought in Boston, on one of his trips, for each son 
an enormous bell-crowned white beaver hat. As there 
was no method of packing these cumbrous models of 
fashion one within the other, each reposed alone in its 
own strongly made box, and naturally there was room 
for little else in the sleigh. The proud advent of these 
nine bell-crowned white hats at the country church next 
Lord’s Day caused a sensation rarely equaled in town or 
country. Enviously they were regarded by all the 
other children and youth in the congregation, and one 
family of cousins in particular made such warm and 
incessant pleadings to paternal generosity that the father 
promised to purchase similar ones for his two sons when 
he next ‘‘sledded” to town. When that time arrived, 
however, he was aghast to find that those great bell- 
crowned hats cost five dollars apiece, and he thriftily 
purchased two modest brown beaver hats, large and fuzzy, 
to be sure, but not bell-crowned, at a second-hand shop 
in a side street. The rage of those two disappointed lads 
when they saw the straight brims and crowns of their 
father’s purchase is impossible to tell. They planned 
and carried into execution a wicked scheme; each, on 
the way home from church, allowed the wind to carry 
away his hated hat. Faint and futile chase was made 
over snowy field and hill after these despised treasures, 
which were found, however, the following May, sodden 
but whole, by the side of a brook at the foot of the 
hill. The boys wore their school caps to meeting the 
rest of the winter, but on the whole fared as well as the 
more modish cousins ; for when the twins went to col- 
lege twelve years later they had never had other Sunday 
headgear than the bell-crowned, white beaver hats. 

For many years travel, especially to New York and 
other seaport towns, was largely by water, on sloop or 
pink or snow; and many stories of the discomforts of 
such trips have come down to us, 

The first passenger steamboat which ran between 
New York and Providence made its trial trip in 1822, 
The boats made the passage from town to town in 
twenty-three hours, which was monstrous fast time. 
On one of the first trips the boat Jaid by near Point 
Judith to repair a slight damage to machinery, and all 
the simple country-folk who came down to the shore 
expecting to find a wreck, were amazed to see the boat, 
apparently burning up, go quickly sliding away,without 
sails, over the water, through some unknown propelling 
power, until it was out of sight. Many whispered that 
the Devil had a hand in it, and perhaps was on board in 
person. The new means of conveyance proved at once 
to be the favored one for all genteel persons wishing to 
travel between Boston and New York. The forty-mile 
journey between Boston and Providence was made in 
fine stagecoaches which were always crowded. Often 
eighteen or twenty full coach-loads were carried each 
way, each day. Theeditor of The Providence Gazette 
wrote at that time: 

“We were rattled from Providence to Boston in four 
hours and fifty minutes—if any one wants to go faster he 
may send to Kentucky and charter a streak of lightning!” 

The fare on these coaches was three dollars for a trip 
between Providence and Boston. This exorbitant sum 
was a sore annoyance to all thrifty men, and indignantly 
did they rail and protest against it. At last a union was 
formed, and a line of rival coaches was established, on 
which the fare was to be two dollars and a half, a trip. 
This caused great dismay to the regular coach company, 
who at once reduced their fare to two dollars. The 
rival line, not to be outdone, announced their reduction 
toa dollar anda half,a trip. The regulars then widely 
advertised that their fare would thenceforth be only one 
dollar, The rivals then sold seats for the trip for fifty 





cents apiece ; and in despair, after jealously watching 
for weeks the crowded coaches of the new line, the con- 
quered old line mournfully announced that they would 
make trips every day with their vehicle filled with the 
first applicants who chanced to be on time at the starting 
place, and that these lucky dogs would be carried for 
nothing. 

The new stagecoaches were now in their turn de- 
serted, and the proprictors pondered for a week, trying 
to invent some way to still further cut down the entirely 
vanished rates. They at last placarded the taverns with 
announcements that they would not only carry their 
patrons free of expense but would give to each traveler on 
their coaches a good dinner at the end of his journey. 
The old coach line was rich, and at once counter-adver- 
tised a free dinner and a good bottle of wine, too, to its 
patrons—and there the fierce controversy came to a 
standstill, both lines having crowded trips each day. 

Mr. Shaffer, who was a fashionable teacher of dancing 
and deportment in Boston, and a well known ‘ man 
about town,” a jolly good fellow, got upon the Provi- 
dence coach one Monday morning in Boston, had a gay 
ride to Providence and a good dinner and bottle of wine 
at the end of the journey, all at the expense of the coach 
company. On Tuesday he rode more gayly still back to 
Boston, had his dinner and his wine, and was up on 
Wednesday morning to mount the Providence coach 
for the third ride and dinner and bottle. He returned 
to Boston on Thursday in the same manner. On Friday 
the fame of his cheap fun was thorougly noised all over 
Boston, and he collected a crowd of gay young sparks 
who much enjoyed their rollicking ride and the fine 
Providence dinners and wine. All returned in high 
spirits with Shaffer to Boston on Saturday to meet the 
sad, sad news that the rival coach lines had made a 
compromise and had both signed a contract to carry 
passengers thereafter for two dollars a trip. 

Upon Tremont Street, near Winter, there stood, at 
that time, in a gardena fine old house which was kept as 
a restaurant, and was a pleasant summer lounging-place 
for all gay cits. One day a very portly aldermanic 
man presented himself at the entrance and asked the 
price of adinner, Shaffer, who was present, immediately 
assumed all the obsequious airs of a waiter, and, calling 
for a tape measure, proceeded to measure the distance 
around the protuberant waist of the astonished and insult- 
ed inquirer, who could hardly believe his sense of hearing 
when the impudent Shatfer very politely answered, ‘* Price 
of dinner, sir’ About four dollars, sic —for that size, sir!” 
Such were the unrefined practical jokes of stage and 
tavern life in olden days. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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DID STEVENS DETHRONE THE HAWAIIAN 
QUEEN? 


BY THE REV. SERENO EF, BISHOP. 





IN his recent address, on landing at San Francisco, the 
Hon. John L. Stevens, ex-Minister to Hawaii, declares 
explicitly concerning the one hundred and fifty sailors 
and marines of the ‘‘ Boston,” who were landed by his 
order at Honolulu the evening before the Queen was de- 
throned, that it was done solely ‘for the security of 
American life and property, and the maintenance of 
public order,” “under the diplomatic and naval rules, 
which were and are imperative.” He further declares 
that ‘‘ they never lifted a finger in aid of the fallen mon- 
archy, or of the rising Provisional Government,” and 
that *‘ neither party had the least assistance of force by 
Captain Wiltse and those under his command.” He 
then emphatically adds : 

“All assertions to the contrary, by whomsoever uttered, 
are audacious falsehoods, without. a semblance of truth.” 


It is this ‘* audacious falsehood,” rightly thus denomi- 
nated, which the royalists in Hawaii are endeavoring to 
fortify as their main stronghold for rallying to the 
restoration of the deposed Queen. They assert that she 
was deposed, not by the white citizeas who established 
the Provisional Government, but by the forces of the 
‘* Boston,” under the direction of Minister Stevens. 
They therefore demand with vehemence that, as an act 
of simple justice, the United States should restore things 
to the position where they were when Mr. Stevens inter- 
fered—that is, should forcibly replace the queen on the 
throne. By constant reassertion of this falsehood, the 
royalists have made many believe it. Many American 
journals are repeating it, and making it a basis of argu- 
ment. It therefore beeomes important to renew our 
denials of its truth. 

American forces have been landed several times in 
Honolulu for the preservation of order, just as they were 
last January, and twice were active in suppressing riot, 
On the fifteenth and sixteenth of January, we residents 
of Honolulu were in great disquiet and apprehension of 
riot and incendiarism. The Queen’s forces were utterly 
demoralized, and the Committee of Safety had not yet 
organized their men. It was, therefore, with a deep 
sense of relief that we witnessed the sudden landing of 
the men from the ‘‘ Boston,” and knew that we were 
protected from disorder, I myself did not expect, nor 
to my knowledge did any one else expect, that the ‘‘ Bos- 
ton’s” men would interfere between the forces of the 
Queen and those of the new government in process of 





organization. Their duty was well understood by intel- 
ligent persons to be the prevention of irregular violence. 
As matter of fact, they remained within the premises 
where they were quartered throughout the whole of the 
active proceedings of the revolution. Had the Queen’s 
forces chosen at any moment to advance upon the vol- 
unteer citizens, they had no ground whatever to expect 
any interference from the ‘‘ Boston’s ” men. 

Why, then, did they not attack the white volunteers? 
They were in superior numbers, fully armed and in 
possession of artillery. .The reason was solely this : The 
Queen’s forces were natives who had previously tested 
the prowess of the avhites in 1887 and 1889. They did 
not dare to face the determined whites. Both parties 
had been effectually educated by the experience of those 
previous affairs, and it was a foregone conclusion that 
the natives would never face the whites when the latter 
appealed to arms to maintain their rights. The fact was 
that, dating from the fateful afternoon of the 14th, 
when the Queen attempted to change the Constitution, 
her Government had fallen to pieces and her supporters 
were in deadly panic, because they knew that the whites 
were rising. 

That panic began when in the Blue room of the palace 
the Queen conmanded her Ministers to sign the auto- 
cratic constitution which she had prepared, so that she 
could immediately proclaim it to the people assembled 
outside. They did not dare to sign it, because they knew 
it meant civil war at once, a war in which they would 
hopelessly go under, When she insisted, and threaten- 
ed them with violence from the populace, they fled in 
terror, and at once communicated with Thurston and his 
associates, who were their political foes. Two of them 
then took part in organizing the Committee of Safety. 
After a tine they returned to the palace, and urged the 
Queen to desist. Her personal favorite, Marshall Wilson, 
used strong language to her, recognizing the peril. 
She finally yielded so far as to postpone the proclamation. 

From that moment the Queen’s party were in panic, 
which continued until their surrender to the Provisional 
Government without striking a blow. Every movement 
they made betokened extreme apprehension long before 
the landing of the ‘‘ Boston’s” forces, which was not ~ 
until the close of the third day, and on the eve of the 
establishment of the new Government. The presence 
of those forces had no part in the abject surrender. 
The Queen’s party had been demoralized with fear for 
three days. 

The Provisional Government expected to encounter 
resistance and had no idea of having such a walk-over. 
Ihave personal knowledge that the leaders as well as 
the subordinates moved on the Government House with 
a very lively sense of their peril, expecting a sharp re- 
sistance. I know by my intimacy with some of them 
that they did not have the slightest expectation of aid 
from the ‘* Boston’s” forces. 

There is now little doubt that the late conspiracy to 
overturn the Government with the aid of dynamite has 
received its quietus with the arrest of three of the more 
active agents. Two of them have been committed for 
trial, Many leading royalists are known to be implica'ed, 
but probably sufficient evidence will be lacking to justi- 
fy further arrests. Lacking other resource, tne royalists 
have to fall back upon the hard-worked lie that ‘* Stevens 
dethroned the Queen,and the United States are bound in 
honor to reinstate her.” It is inconceivable that Ameri- 
can authority will ever be engaged in replacing over this 
noble and cultivated white colony that impure woman 
and her Government by paramours. Certainly the man 
who should direct or should execute such an act would 
earn an infamy which would pursue him to the last hour 
and the lowest pit. 

The Government have on hand a somewhat trying task 
in reducing a body of now twenty-eight lepers, who for 
many years have held a fastness in the upper part of the 
almost inaccessible ravine of Kalalau on Kauai. Deputy 
Sheriff Stolz, who was seeking to induce them to surren- 
der, was shot last week by a leper desperado named 
Koolau. The Government immediately sent down forty- 
five military and police. Fifteen lepers have already 
been sent up, several of them in a pitiably destitute and 
helpless condition. They will be made very comfortable 
at the excellent asylum on Molokai. The rest will un- 
doubtedly soon be reduced to submission, except perhaps 
Koolau, who is suspected of being insane. The affair is 
making quite an object lesson for the people of the 
length and strength of the Government's arm. 

Another affair is giving trouble at Lahaina, the old 
whalers’ resort on Maui, now a decayed village and # 
sugar plantation. Like most of the leading native pas- 
tors, the venerable and judicious Pastor Pali favors an- 
nexation. The late representative from Lahaina is 
William White, a half-white lawyer. He was the chief 
manager of the Lottery Bill, and talked to the mob of 
killing the Queen when she announced to them that she 
postponed giving the new constitution. This White has 
suceeeded in inflaming the majority of the eighty church 
members against the pastor, so that they have nailed up 
the church, and were only prevented by the police from 
driving him and his family from the parsonage. One of 
the church elders, who led in the persecution of the pas- 
tor, is a kahuna (sorcerer). He is now ‘praying to 
death” the young half-white wife of an assistant teacher 
in Lahaioaleaa Seminary, who is three-fourths white, 
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and is highly educated as well as his wife. The poor 
girl is prostrated with terror, and the husband is fain to 
call in another kahuna to counteract the power of the 
enemy. I give these facts as illustrating the character 
of the heathen royalist party in Hawaii, against which 
we are contending. 

Minister Blount is impatiently awaiting the arrival of 
a successor who shall set him free to carry home his 


repoit. We, too, are anxious to hear how he represents 
our Case. 


HONOLULU, June 7th, 1893. 


THE MISERIES OF HUMAN LIFE TICKETED 
AND DOCKETED. 


BY KATE FOOTE, 





THE Miseries of Human Life—some of them, that is— 
are so small that they do not receive proper attention at 
our hands, and it is in the interests of these little ones 
that I lift up my voice. 

Miseries change in shape and in variety in the cen- 
turies and even in the years ; but there is always a new 
swarm of them ready to spring up with every new 
phase of existence. 

They are inevitable ; but if they are spoken of in detail, 

defined, or labeled and acknowledged,it might make them 
appear less troublesome. Ranged along in a row, each 
by the side of the other, they would seem sometimes 
more bearable, because, as we know, misery loves com- 
pany. , 
One of the old little miseries was when a gentleman 
crossed one knee over the other the buckles of his small- 
clothes would rake him on the under side of the upper 
knee—a tender spot—and make him unhappy. This is 
obviated in a later generation by an elongation of the 
cloth to the ankle and a consequent disappearance of the 
buckle. Then the danger of the garment bulging at the 
knee is substituted, and gentlemen who are careful of 
their clothes hate to bend their knees and would prefer 
always to stand or sit down like dolls with their feet out 
in frontof them. Hence the misery of the man in the 
horse cars who makes ladies tumble over his feet and 
wipe his shoes clean with their skirts, because he is half 
across the aisle in the interests of his knees. 

The ‘‘common pin of North America” originally had 
a head of twisted wire; of course it was badly twisted, 
it would slip its fastenings, and thus the pin had a capac- 
ity for misery in two ways. The wire head could catch 
and scratch quite as well as the sharp point. This power 
for mischief has been limited by the person—of course 
it was a woman—who, ina moment of wrath one day 
cried out: ‘* Why cannot they make pins with solid 
heads?” Obedient man did it; but he hadto leave the 
pin with a point. Hence these miseries. 

The lurking pin in your sleeve catches in the skin on 
the back of your hand and makes a diagonal score, 
three inches long, with which you are decorated for a 
week, while the thing is getting well. Itis raw, and 
every time you put ona glove it is rasped by the con- 
tact and made longer in healing. 

Again, at the last moment, as you are going out in a 
wild hurry, you find the gimp on the bottom of your 
gown hanging down ina festoon. You pin it in place, 
and the treacherous thing first pricks your ankle and 
then comes out and leaves your trimming to trail like 
cobwebs on some neglected window, and you in per- 
manent disgrace with all your friends as a very unneat 
person, 

Tne pincushion, which never hasa pin onit! 
vented that? 
ed, 


Who in- 

Pins ought to grow where they are want- 

We sow the adjoining counties with pins every 
year, yet, where do they all go? is our great cry. 

Safety-pins continue the dark story. A foreign min- 
ister once said to me : ‘‘ It is a great pity to have invented 
the safety-pins. I no more have buttons on my 
clothes—I mean on my invisible clothes. All is safety- 
pins. I shall yet find the washerwoman fastening up the 
holes in my stockings with a safety-pin.” I wished to 
enlighten him as to the superiority of a nail over a pin 
in some matters ; but I remembered that he was a for- 
eigner, and I reserved my knowledge for my own race 
as dearer to me than men from over seas. 

The bonnet pin is a long form of misery. With it you 
impale your brain and bonnet at the same time. It is 
only when it has entered your skull that it will consent 
to hold a bonnet in place. Also it protrudeson the other 
side, and there delights in catching the lace of your veil ; 
it is also not above impaling a fold of your cloak when 
you put the latter on with a careless grace calculated to 
charm the bystander. Pins are bad enough, but hooks 
and eyes are worse—or rather it is the hook, for the eye 
is an innocent, unoffending partner who looks on in sor- 
row at the ill-conduct of his other half. Hooks! The 
Chinese are far ahead of us in the matter of civilization 
from the fact that they had never known, never invented 
hooks and eyes, They hada brain great enough to in- 
vent gunpowder and the Chinese Wall; but their imag- 
ination and powers aimed at benefiting man, and they 
never knew the evil genius of the hook and eye. 

The dressmaker 1s in league with them, and puts them 
on the belts of dress skirts. Her innocent-minded cus- 
tomer goes into the closet, reaches up for her dress and 
catches the lace of her wrist on a neighboring hook of 
another dress which had no hope of being taken out and 





so lay in wait for its unsuspecting mistress. There she 
is caught up in the air! Thank Heaven that she has two 
arms! If she had only one, she would be hung up in the 
closet until she met the fate of Ginevra; until some 
friend found her and took her down. Having detached 
herself at the cost of a rent in her lace she essays to slide 
the skirt over her head; but the watchful hook promptly 
catches in her flaffy bangs and mauls and disorders 
them, and as she struggles, it lets go only to catch again 
in that utterly unreachable spot between the shoulders 
where even two arms are of no use. From this she 
emerges by the help of foreign intervention, red and 
tumbled, and commands her dressmaker hereafter to put 
a button and buttonhole on her belts, which order that 
functionary never finds time to obey. 

A hook is malicious and misery loving even when it is 
being sewed on, and when it knows that its sphere of 
wicked possibilities is to be enlarged by the process. It 
will slip to one side, so that half the stitches go off in 
another direction, and it will catch the loop of the 
thread and entangle that with brazen impudence. Then 
when it is only half sewed on by its own evil machina- 
tions it will rip off with dazzling promptness at the first 
provocation. The miseries produced by hooks alone are 
enough to fill the rest of my pages. There are other 
miseries impatiently waiting their turn. 

The rocking-chairs of Boston fame have a black rec- 
ord, innocent wobblers that they seem to be. Enter your 
room in the dusk and see what will happen to you. The 
rocking-chair is, perhaps, stuffed and fat, and so un- 
wieldy that you think it cannot possibly move ; but with 
a silent agility worthy of an East Indian assassin one 
will have crept up, and as you turn to the window to 
pull up the shade, or to the matchsafe to light the gas, 
it will salute your ankle-bone with a kick from its hind 
rockers. Staggering with the blow, you try to nurse 
your wounded bone, and the crafty thing rocks forward 
on to the toes of the other foot. Then you essay to fly 
from the attack of the enemy, but those long hind rock- 
ers reach out over an immense territory. You trip over 
one of them, and then the back with a carvid top wags 
at you, and gives you a thrust in the face. You draw 
back, then creep stealthily to the door, for fear another 
of them will find you before you can get there. Then 
you shout lustily for a servant to come and light the 
gas; and upbraiding him for leaving the room in the 
dark, you hear him,with the glee of a savage,falling into 
the ambuscade of the same chair, and rubbing his shins 
while he mutters something so fiery under his breath 
that you half expect to find the rocking-chair in ashes as 
the light springs up and illuminates the scene. No, in- 
deed ; there it is, prancing like a battering ram, and 
meditating what mischief it can do next. In society 
rocking-chairs show their strength often by exerting a 
horrible fascination upon people who sit down in them, 
The victims invariably feel that they must sway back 
and forth, and it is only a strong-minded person who 
can resist the desire. I visited once in a family whose 
living room was paved with rocking-chairs, In these 
they sat, all at different angles, and rocked madly unul 
it made me seasick, and I got up and placed volumes of 
Appleton’s Encyclopedia and Webster’s Dictionary under 
their rockers, and entreated them to learn wisdom and 
not addle their brains. But it was of no use; the rock- 
ing.chairs had made them too long victims of their terri- 
ble powers. 

Scissors and shears have never been tamed by man or 
woman. The race is as wild as when Adam and Eve 
cut out their first garments. Tailors will tell you how 
shears will get away from them ; and women, meek and 
lowly in their households and among their children, obe- 
dient to their servants and their husbands, will flush 
with anger or look at you with appealing eyes as they 
relate the wild pranks of their scissors. You can sit 
sewing and never move for an hour from your seat, yet 
your scissors will vanish. If you search long and dili- 
gently you will find them lurking near in some fold, 
where they have lain and winked at you, and never said 
a word, but let you look until you grew gray with 
anxiety. Sometimes the rocking-chair in which you are 
sitting will conspire with them, and let them slip under 
the cushion ; and the ease and facility with which they 
slide under a sofa cushion makes lightning of the zigzag 
variety hide its head. Talk not about the tongue as be- 
ing the only thing not yet tamed—it is nothing to the so- 
called domestic type of scissor. That is the reason why 
we speak of scissors always in the plural—there are two 
of him each plotting to help get away. Any device that 
one scissor blade does not discover, the other one always 
finds. They are a double-riveted duplicity—you can 
sometimes find the unriveted blade, if for any extreme- 
ly wicked prank they have been torn asunder by an in- 
furiated populace ; but you never find them when they 
are joined in wickedness. Honestly at work in mending 
the family stockings, you can never find your scissors ; 
but when little Henry wishes,in a capricious mood, to cut 
off his long golden curls, your pride and joy, as he steals 
silently up to the glass, there lie the scissors with shin- 
ing blades close to his hand, and in a moment the pretty 
boy has made himself a shorn lamb, and passes under 
the hands of the barber from that time forward. 

I have thought of attaching a ribbon and a bell toa 
pair of scissors that I have tried for a long time to tame 
by kindness without success, They have had a lovely rest- 





ing-place in a satin-lined basket, and were never taken 
out for any base or ignoble uses, like nail cutting. They 
have been petted and caressed, and had very little to do 
because I knew their proclivities, and I have often taken 
a paper-knife or a jack-knife, to my great inconvenience, 
and with the danger of my life through a careless use of 
the jack-knife. All that had no effect. For days they 
were lost—for weeks ; and at last I went and bought an- 
other pair and brought them home. In ten minutes 
after the arrival of the new pair the old ones slipped out 
from a pile of papers in which they had hidden,and faced 
me with a steely grin, 

Mental miseries have been somewhat softened and ren- 
dered bearable by the invention of the expression, a *‘ stair- 
casememory.” When you go away from a party, while 
still on the stairs, you think of the rejoinder you ought to 
have flashed upon Mr. Blank when he made some witty 
allusion to a weak point in your nature. Still there is 
much misery left. 

You see acertain lady coming toward you, and you 
say toa friend: ‘‘ There comes Miss Got-up fresh from 
the hands of her maker.” The friend instantly fills her 
part of the bili by saying: ‘*‘ Who is her maker?” to 
which you flash the answer: ‘* Redfern and”— There you 
halt, the name of some celebrated anaker of washes and 
cosmetics is what you want; but it will not come; you 
look around for some corkscrew that shall draw the 
name from your memory ; but of course there is none, 
and you say whata pleasant day,as if you were obliged 
to do so because of the close approach of Miss Got-up. 

The two lobes of your brain have a habit of working in- 
dependently, so that two ways to answer a question 
always occur to you. But having only one tongue, the 
poor thing mixes the two propositions proffered by the 
brain and invariably makes you say the thing you did 
not mean, 

Somebody says: ‘* You seem to know Mr. Blank very 
well.” **Oh yes,” you answer; ‘‘his brother is my 
wife’s sister.” You meant that your sister is his 
brother's wife; but your tongue was hauled about by 
both sides of your brain, and in the confusion of the 
scutie and the effort to conciliate both, evolved a com- 
posite answer, 

After all, the great point of this article is that mis- 
eries when put under classification are made more en- 
durable. Each person could do this for himself if: he 
would. Give your tormentors shape and form, classify 
them, ascribe to them qualities, moral and immoral, and 
you can take some pleasure in regardingthem. To ex- 

plain your tongue-trips by saying that it was a side 
action of your two brains, and the base treatment you re- 
ceive from your scissors by the fact that it is the nature 
of the poor things, and there is a certain amount of con- 
solation. 


GUILFORD, CONN, 





in 
UNITARIAN TENDENCIES AT ANDOVER. 


BY THE REV, HORACE H, LEAVITT, 


IN THE INDEPENDENT, a few weeks since, the state- 
ment was published that two graduates of Andover 
Theological Seminary of the present year bad entered 
the Unitarian ministry. 

Later, there appeared in several papers, a statement 
which purported to be authorized by the Board of Vis- 
itors of the Seminary, setting forth that as the result of 
a careful conference with the young men it was dis- 
covered that they did not adopt their views while in the 
Seminary, but that they had had leanings toward Uni- 
tarianism before entering. Ofcourse the intended infer- 
ence is plain; that we may rest safely in the assurance 
that the influences at Andover do not make toward Uni- 
tarianism, 

As to the correctness the writer 
would submit some facis, lt is a matter of no little im- 
portance what the influence of a seminary is upon its 
students. Some occupations require men to breathe an 
atmosphere which gradually poisons the entire system, 
so that, tho the victims may survive, yet the tone of 
their life is debased. They exist rather than live. 

A theological school is to prepare men for the highest 
of callings. It is of the most serious concern whether 
its atmosphere is such that the life of its members is 
enlarged and ennobled, or whether their minds and 
hearts are poisoned so that life seems low. The question 
whether Andover Seminary has a Unitarian atmosphere, 
or influences which tend toward Unitarianism, is a 
practical one, and from practical rather than contro- 
versial interest it is approached here. How can tenden- 
cies in the institution be determined? There are at least 
two ways in which to ascertain the drift of the Seminary. 
One, to examine into the views of doctrine held by the 
teachers in the institution. If these can be learned, infer- 
ences almost certain can be drawn as to their teachings, 
and, consequently, as to the influence of these teachings; 
for these teachers are honest men. Another way of 
reaching « conclusion is by putting together the out- 
ward indications of the influences which are actually 
controlling life in the school. If one is in a position to 
know and estimate these, he will hardly make a mistake 
in his inferences. 

The writer has been for several years a member of the 
Andover Association of Ministers, and has lived near 
the Seminary. He has also had occasion, with his 


of this inference 
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brother ministers, to examine classes which have applied 
for ** Authorization to Preach,” especially of late years. 
Some of his observations and experiences may throw 
helpful light on the question now discussed. 

First, the following are views which the Association 
has found dominant in the minds of students when they 
have presented themselves for examination. As to the 
doctrine of sin, I believe I shall be sustained by my col- 
leagues in saying that the view has been very hazy in 
the minds of most of the students. The biblical view 
that it is a crime of deep dye, a guilt whose stain is such 
that only blood can wash it out, is far from being the 
prevailing view. Sin in the aspect of a guilt, a curse 
and ruin of the soul, is far less held than as a great mis- 
fortune in its effects. The “lost” condition of men be- 
cause of sin is a strange idea to the average Andover 
student in the experience of examining ministers. It is 
desirable, it is held, that men be brought into sympathy 
with God, as being a higher condition of life, but not 
because the soul, in sin, is lost. What will be the ten- 
dency of our holding such a view of sin? Will one 
‘‘mighty to save” be a necessity in his theological sys- 
tem?—one so mighty that he must be nothing less than 
divine? 

Then asto Atonement? The ‘‘ Moral Influence ” view 
of the Atonement decidedly prevails among Andover 
students. Of those whom we have met, hardly one has 
been ready to admit any propitiatory element, or any 
sacrificial element, in the strict sense, in the work of 
Christ. The death of Christ, it is said. is calculated to 
move men. This is its principal object. It moves the 
sinner as a vivid manifestation of God’s love. I think I 
do not state this at all more strongly than would the 
ministers in general of our Association ; that the stu- 
dents, as we have met them, look upon the Atonement 
of our Savior as principally a motive with men, and be- 
cause of the display of the divine love for them, Wheth- 
er sucha view will tend to magnify the Atonement and 
prepare the way fora belief in the necessity that one, 
himself *‘ very God of very God,” should make a sacri- 
fice for sinners may be easily judged. 

As to the Scriptures: There can be no doubt that most 
students at Andover hold to the Bible as containing a 
revelation rather than as itself a revelation, There is no 
doubt, also, that the extremer views of the Higher Crit- 
icism prevail in the Seminary. 

It has been no uncommon experience to find that the 
Gospel of John was ruled out of the canon, that the 
gravest suspicions were cast upon great passages here 
and there, quoted to draw out explanations of their 
meaning. Their weight and divine authority were 
denied. There is no doubt that in the opinion of stu- 
dents there is no authority elsewhere in the Bible to 
compare with that of the words of Jesus, I think my 
fellow-ministers have felt as I have—at a loss to know 
what Bible was left to the students. I would not be un- 
derstood in this to imply that they give up all of the 
Bible. By no means; but their views of Inspiration and 
Criticism have so compassed the Book with suspicion 
that it has for them little impression of authority. In- 
deed, I think I may say that the Seminary students, gen- 
erally, would not hesitate to aflirm: ** Reason stands 
first, the Bible afterward.” Whether these views can 
be held without opening a large and wide door to ques- 
tions as to the deity of Christ the reader can judge. 

As to what Christ himself is: I do not know that we 
have found an instance of any clear view of the ‘‘ Eter- 
nal Generation of the Son.” We have found great con- 
fusion of the ideas of Incarnation and Sonship; and of 
the divine which comes in the new birth of every re- 
deemed child of God as distinguished from the divine in 
Christ himself, I think there has been in the minds of 
the examining ministers the gravest doubt whether the 
idea that Jesus Christ was truly divine, ‘* very God of 
very God,” wasat all grasped by the young men. I pause 
here, tho I could carry this examination further. And I 
ask what weshould say the tendency naturally must be 
in an institution in which sin is viewed as a misfortune 
rather than as guilt,where the Atonement is looked upon 
as a motive to man, rather than as a sacrifice for and an 
expiation of guilt, where the Bible at best is treated as a 
doubtful book, and where it is not very clear who Christ 
is, with the view lingering around his being that he is 
only in a higher degree, what every man is in a lower 
degree when he becomesa child of God. Can it be said 
that there is no tendency to Unitarianivm at Andover ? 

But secondly, What are the views of the faculty at 
Andover as to tendencies in the institution? Sometimes 
we get at these views indirectly, and they throw 
much light upon this question of tendency. A year 
ago a memiber of the faculty came to the writer on 
this very subject. An examination by the Associa- 
tion was impending. It was because of this he came. 
He had been to others also of the ministers. He said that 
the faculty were much alarmed over the drift of the stu- 
dents toward a denial of the divinity of Christ. They 
were anxious about the approaching examination. He 
mentioned names of members of the faculty who had 
talked with him on the subject and had expressed grave 
apprehension. Itis my impression that there was hardly 


amember of the Andover Association a year ago but 
knew that the Seminary faculty recognized with alarm 
adrift in the institution toward Unitarianism. 

Thirdly. What is the impression of ministers of the 






Andover Association as to the existence of such a tend- 
ency? Ido not wish to be understood to make a claim 
to speak by authorization for my associates, but simply 
as recalling what has been currently said in my hearing 
in these recent years. I unhesitatingly say that these 
ministers have felt that there was a very decided tend- 
ency among the students of the Seminary toward denial 
of the divinity of Christ. Clergymen who, naturally, 
have inclined to sustain the institution in its peculiar 
doctrinal basis have, nevertheless, expressed the great- 
est dissatisfaction with the exhibition of views which 
the students have presented. 

Tho this body has had a special reason to wish to see 
the best in the students, in order that they may come 
for examination to the Association, within whose bor- 
ders the Seminary is located, rather than go, as for years, 
to distant associations, yet, with all this felt and ex- 
pressed by them, they a year ago agreed, being in con- 
ference, that they must be strict to meet the manifest 
tendency to deny the divinity of Christ. And this year 
the Association held a special meeting, prior to the one 
appointed to meet the students, to make plans to cover 
the recognized exigency. A special hour of prayer 

yas arranged in view of this burden on the hearts of 
the brethren. Individual pastors expressed to the 
writer their deep sense of the alarming tendency in the 
Seminary toward Unitarianism. 

I do not think it occasioned the least surprise to any 
of the ministers of the Andover Associa'ion when the 
announcement was made that two young men from the 
Seminary had accepted fellowship of the Unitarians. It 
was natural that they should do so. It is not a new 
thing for men to go from the Seminary to Unitarian pul- 
pits. It has been true in all the history of the institu- 
tion that, from time to time, some have drifted in that 
direction ; but the cases have been so few that they 
have not attracted special notice or raised a suspicion 
that there was analmosphere in the Seminary favoring 
heterodox opinions. But from what has now been said, 
the question forces itself, Are these later instances like 
those earlier ones? Is it not a serious question 
whether now there is not aclearly marked and recog- 
nized drift in Andover Theological Seminary toward 
Unitarianism ?. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mags. 
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In attempting even most remotely to discuss the fail- 
ure of religious influences where population is most 
dense, the first thing that strikes the average observer is, 
that the home surroundings have a great deal to do with 
it. It is undeniable that in comfortable and happy 
homes, religious influences find their fullest play. It is 
equally true that where comfortable homes are impossi- 
ble, there religious influences seem less forceful, and as 
the home declines in its character and surroundings, so 
seems the influence of religion also to decline, Appar- 
ently, in proportion to density of population, the force 
of restraining influences lessen, and where narrowness of 
accommodation, congestion, poverty and squalor come 
in, religious influences seem to go out. Under such cir- 
cumstances the inference is that, if the average condi- 
tion of homes in great cities was higher, there would be 
a greater degree of morality, a wider opportunity for 
the play of restraining influences, and that religion 
would have the same relative influence in densely popu- 
lated places that it has now in country places and in less 
congested localities. The question, therefore, of success 
or failure of religious effort in great cities, seems largely 
to rest in the character of the homes of the people, and 
it follows, without argument, that if these homes could 
be improved, a rapid and visible improvement in the so- 
cial, moral and religious condition would ensue. 

But equally beneficial would be the influences set in 
motion, if in the contemplated improvement in homes, 
the people themselves should be the instrumentality em- 
ployed. Thestrongest force of civilization to-day is the 
hope of property. That hope is the stimulant of produc- 
tion, and its broad diffusion in America is the secret of 
the great material growth on this continent. In great 
cities among large aggregations of humanity this hope 
has been largely abandoned, and it accounts for the low 
grade of morality, and the absence of the desire to im- 
prove, that it no longerexists among great numbers. If 
this hope could be restored, especially if it should take 
the shape of a home, the first step would be taken in 
a moral reform, resulting in widespread benefit. From 
this would grow thrift—that virtue most conspicuous by 
its absence—equally the desire for gain; the scent of 
profit which in every man and woman is latent, and 
needs only fanning to become a flame, and thus a 
force. 

The way, therefore, to convert the heathen of the 
great cities would seem to be, first, to convert the tene- 
ment houses into comfortable homes ; and, second, to 
employ the occupants of tenements themselves to do it. 
It is admitted that the simple statement of this plan par- 
takes of Utopia, and that for a business man to suggest 
ascheme so vast, is to stamp him as visionary and un- 
reliable in his conclusions. But visionary and unreli- 
able as these conclusions may seem at first sight to be, 





their discussion will do no haym, and perhaps when 





the discussion is closed it will be found that he has a 
reason for the faith that is in him. Possibly it may be 
found that a great change can be effected in the tene- 
ment districts of great cities, by putting into play eco- 
nomic forces prevailing in the suburbs. If these forces 
can be made operative by the churches in the localities 
where they are situated, and where they ought to be 
most concerned, it is possible that an effective and help- 
ful effort might in time be achieved. 

There is hardly a church organization in densely 
populated places of New York but might become the 
living center of the greatest possible local interest, if it 
will become the center for the promotion of homes for 
the people of its locality. If it will let itself down from 
its conditions of gloomy reserve and isolation from the 
neighborhood and immediate surroundings to a living 
interest, in what is the strongest hope in the human 
heart, the hope of a home, there is no limitation to the 
amount of practical good it would accomplish. How 
this might be done, what the necessity for it is, and 
what it would do for vast masses of mankind remains to 
be told. 

New York, as among the worst specimens of cities in 
which religious influences fail, where population is most 
dense, may be taken as the most unpromising field. 
Hence, to illustrate what might be done in that city, 
would be to convey a lesson for application elsewhere. 
Owing to the peculiar shape of New York, which is like 
a narrow leaf jotting out into the sea, the congestion is 
very great, and so very costly is the land, that no poor 
man can ever expect toown a home on it. Hence, the 
suburbs have absorbed fully one-half of the population, 
having business interests in the metropolis. It would be 
well to inquire what have been the forces and instru- 
mentalities that have enabled one-half to escape to the 
country. Yet fully one-half remain within the city 
limits, and its rapid extension northward in magnificent 
structures, shows the forces that are at work within the 
better portions of the metropolis. Yet, notwithstanding 
the rapidity of this growth, it is not in the direction of 
accommodation for the laboring class or the poor. The 
down-town regions that remain populated by the poorer 
classes do not at all improve, and this is the field of our 
inquiry just now. How these can be improved and re- 
ligious influences become potent therein, is the question 
under consideration. 

The figures of the police census show there are in 
what is designated as the tenement district of New York, 
families to the number of no less than 276,000, Here 
are over a million and a quarter of people housed in a 
class of accommodations that steadily deteriorates, and 
in a large portion of which the crowding and herding is 
so great as to menace seriously not only morality and 
religious influence, but the physical condition of labor 
itself. 

Unable to buy land on which to erect a home, the 
wage-earning population are compelled to pay tribute in 
the shape of rent. Thusthe volume of rental paid by the 
laboring classes in New York is enormous, and forms, 
next to food and clothing, the largest contribution made 
to the necessities of life. As a rule, this enormous sum 
involved in rent is promptly paid, and it “ay be safely 
said that there is no safer or more profitable income, as 
a whole, derived from any other source than that re- 
ceived by property owners from New York house prop- 
erty. The universality of rent payment in New York is 
perhaps more remarkable than that of any other city in 
the world, except London. The proportion of the rent- 
paying classes is well illustrated by the expression of 
Henry George that ‘ninety per cent. of the populace 
pay tribute to the other ten per cent. for the privileges 
of shelter.” 

Now the question is, whether it is not possible largely 
to change the character of this heavy charge, and sub- 
stitute asystem of payment on account of purchase, in- 
stead of on account of rent. The ability to pay on the 
part of the people is shown in the extent of the payment 
already made for rent, and its general promptitude. 
With this vast and unremitting stream of contribution 
going in the direction of the landlords, it would not seem 
a difficult task, in view of success elsewhere, to divert it, 
under proper encouragement and proper arrangements, 
into a monthly contribution toward the purchase of 
homes. This diversion has already been largely achieved 
on an enormous scale in other cities, and even in New 
York through the development of the suburbs by this sys- 
tem of gradual payments, the congestion of the city has 
been greatly relieved. Thousands of happy homes have 
been created in all directions outside the city, and an 
opportunity afforded for the play of religious influences, 
which could never have been forceful but for this dis- 
tribution of population. 

The instrumentality which hae been used in the sub- 
urbs and in other cities, and which it is proposed should 
be used to revolutionize the adverse conditions in dense 
New York, is that of the Building Loan Associations. 
The general principle pervading these institutions is 
that small savings are sought to be centered in one place ; 
that by paying periodically, and in fixed amounts, they 
soon become large in volume; and being sacredly dedi- 
cated to the creation of homes for members, are made 
immediately effective and profitable. The success, all 
over this broad land, of Building Loan Associations, is 
one of the most remarkable episodes in the history of the 
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material development of the United States. The creation 
of homes by the operation of the organizations is one of 
the economic features of the hour. So far as achieving 
a practical good work, in the elevation of thousands to 
better conditions, in improving the chances of the life 
that is, and of the life that is to come, the strongest in- 
fluence, next to the churches themselves, is found in 
these saving institutions. With a volume of savings 
pledged equal in capitalization to that of the National 
Banking System, and unalterably finding its way into 
the building of small homes, mostly in the suburbs of 
numerous cities, it will be at once seen that in the re- 
sults achieved, socially, morally and financially, a great 
gain is made. In Philadelphia, known all over the 
world as the City of Homes, this principle of gradual 
payment for purchase instead of payment for rent, has 
been most effective. Last year alone over 12,000 dis- 
tinctive homes were created in Philadelphia through 
this machinery ; and if in other cities of the Union a 
proportionate number were built with the associated 
funds periodically accumulated, it will be admitted that 
here is an instrumentality which, if it could be used in 
New York by religious organizations such as churches, 
Sunday-schools and Young Men’s Christian Associations, 
the subject is at least worthy of their attention. 

If a down-town church desires to make itself useful in 
the locality in which it is situated, from which its mem- 
bers have mostly moved, no better instrumentality seems 
possible than to employ the machinery of these associa- 
tions. All that really is necessary to do is to selecta 
board of business men from the church, employ a secre- 
tary and treasurer, and, providing him with ample bonds 
as custodian of the funds, set him to work, not only in 
inducing the members themselves to save and contribute 
for a common fund, but by a house-to-house canvass— 
or, more properly, a room-to-room visitation—in the vi- 
cinity of the church, train and direct the savings of the 
locality into the enterprise. 

NEw YorK CITy, 








fine Arts. 


FRENCH ARTISTS EXPOSING AT THE SALON 
OF THE CHAMPS DE MARS. 


BY AGNES FARLEY MILLAR, 


BEFORE entering the long, cool and deliciously arranged 
galleries of the Champs de Mars, one makes up one’s mind 
to be startled—and, unless very blasé indeed, and hardened 
by a long course of ‘‘ Grosvenor Gallery,” ‘‘ Artistes Inde- 
pendants” and other eccentric exhibitions, one generally 
is startled pretty considerably; for here erratic and 
original talent finds a haven. Very few of the pictures 
are academic or stereotyped. Most of them are clever, but 
many of them are clever with a lurid and uncomfortable 
cleverness ; by uncomfortable, however, I only mean not a 
facile and easily to be understood cleverness which *‘ jumps 
at one’s eyes,” but one which must be studied and thought 
about before being fully appreciated. The paintings of 
such artists, for instance, as Ménard, Meunier and Boutet 
de Monvel are not for the million of to-day, tho doubtless 
our grandchildren and great-grandchildren will fight over 
their smallest productions. 7 

The five pictures contributed by Monsieur Meunier are 
important. The talent of this young and powerful paint- 
er, like that of his master, Dagnan-Bouveret, is essentially 
delicate: he sees nature through a veil. His earlier land- 
scapes, tho possessed of an exquisite tenderness of color, 
were, perhaps, a little vague; but he has corrected that 
tendency and is now more precise; his ‘*‘ View of Villa- 
franche by Twilight” is a veritable chef-d,wuvre, the most 
poetic and the best of anything he has given us; the very 
soul of the beautiful Midi—nay, more, the very soul of 
Nature herself—seems apparent. 

Carriére, the painter of fog and mystery, sends the por- 
trait of a man and of a little girl, who, with her pale rose 
ribbons and her stiff ringlets, makes us think of the 
charming Infantas of Velasquez. 

Boutet de Monvel, besides his numerous Algerian land- 
scapes, all of great merit, sends a * Diana’’ which has 
made a great sensation. He shows us the goddess, young, 
graceful and modest, despite her nudity. The pose is most 
free and unstudied. 

The Belgian artist, Frédéric, is presumably a disciple of 
Burne-Jones ; but, tho along way behind him in intent, 
he-exaggerates the English artist’s faults and failings, as 
disciples are wont to do, in a painful manner. Neverthe- 
less, there is acertain religious feeling in ‘‘The Angelic 
Salutation,” in spite of he hard way in which it is ren- 
dered and the coarseness of the coloring. His ‘‘ Night,” 
however, is very hideous. A gloomy, black and brooding 
female holds in her lap a lot of sleeping infants, all hud- 
dled together under a black veil. If this be allegory, who 
would not rather have realism? ‘ 

Mademoiselle Breslau, one of the strongest and most 
characteristic of women painters, has three pictures, in all 
of which she emphasizes the peculiarities of her style. In 
“*Gamines,”’ which is, perhaps, the most important of the 
three, there are two girls; one is kneeling, the other lying 
full length on the ground. One of Miss Breslau’s strong 
points is the treatment of hair, and she never neglects to 
bring it well en evidence. In ‘‘Gamines’”’ the sun is 
shining fiercely on the red locks of one child and the flaxen 
tresses of the other, burnishing both until they shine and 
dazzle with their brilliancy. ‘ La Rousse” is the study of 
asingle figure, and, as the name implies, the young woman 

is endowed with a flaming red head. The portrait of Dr. 
Daboll is less successful, but then as a model the doctor 
certainly lacks charm, unless, indeed, it was his enormous 





beard, which interested Miss Breslau,and which, viewed 
as a piece of technic, she has rendered superbly. 

Aman-Jan is an adept of the flat, dusty school which 
flourishes at the Champs de Mars. His ‘ Venice, the 
Queen of the Seas,’’ looks like a project for a piece of tap- 
estry. Venice is represented as a nude figure ona green 
background. The artists at the Gobelins factory could, 
one feels sure, make a splendid worsted-work panel from 
it. Very curious and clever, if not exactly beautiful, are 
his two portraits, one of a lady with sharp features and a 
strange dress, which seems to be woven out of cobwebs ; 
the other, which is still better, a lady in a deep crimson 
dress, Her oval face and somewhat coarse, black hair, have 
a Japanese look, increased by the background of Japanese 
embroidery. 

Montenard sends no less than eight pictures. ‘ La 
Céte”’ is a huge decorative panel, with a bay to the left 
and a small votive chapel to the right, and a dark cypress 
tree showing black against the sky. More delicate in 
treatment is a view from the hights of Toulon, showing a 
mass of aloes in the foreground. ‘The Bowl Players” is 
interesting—a group playing ina dusty, sunlit road. Monte- 
nard is areal painter of the Sunny South, and shows us 
Provence and Proveng¢al life with wonderful reality ; but he 
is equaled, if not surpassed, in his own particular field, by 
Dauphin, whose Southern scenes are intensely real. The 
best of all the many pictures contributed by the latter ar- 
tist being, perhaps, that of the bay at Cannes by twilight. 

Graner, the Spanish painter, has some strong realistic 
work, realistic in the ugly interpretation of the word ; for, 
thank Heaven, there are some beautiful things which are 
quite as true and quite as actual as the squalid and repel- 
lant creatures Graner chooses to paint. One cannot quar- 
rel, however, with his ‘‘ Anarchist,’”’ he is such a very life- 
like individual. We have all met him, once or twice; at any 
rate, have been struck by his peculiar and interesting type, 
and the evident capability and energy which shine through 
his lounging and loaferish ways. The particular anarchist 
represented by Monsieur Graner, is a thin, somewhat sul- 
len-looking man in workingmen’s clothes, painted in ex- 
tremely low tones, but with much force and brio; between 
his teeth isthe burning end of acigaret, which casts a 
peculiar light on his face. 

At the head of all the portrait painters, comes, of course, 
Carolus Duran; he sends no less than eight portraits, all fine, 
some exceptionally so, The best of them, perhaps, is that of 
Mrs, Campbell Clark. It is what old-fashioned people used 
tocall ‘‘aspeaking likeness’’—the fair hair, the genial, kind- 
ly face and large blue eyes are most admirably rendered ; 
but it is when one considers the drapery that one’s admira- 
tion is most excited, Oh, that magnificently painted velvet! 
Only Carolus Duran could render its textile beauties so 
beautifully, the soimmer and the gloss of the black, and 
the depth and bloom of the purple-red sleeves. The por- 
trait of the Baronne de L. is another most interesting 
work, and here again, after duly admiring the face, one 
stays in ecstasies before the marvelous gown, a gorgeous 
mass of shining, iridescent, violet velvet. 

“Arsene Houssaye”’ wins, of course, a succes d’éstime, 
The old litterateur sits beside his writing table clothed in 
a long dressing gown ; something in his head and beard 
reminds one of Walt Whitman, altho it would be impos- 
sible, I imagine, to fiud two men more geometrically op- 
posed to one another. 

Those who are familiar with L’Hermitte’s work, and es- 
pecially those who saw his wonderful picture last year, 
called *‘ The Friend of the Poor,” looked eagerly forward to 
seeing it followed this year by something as good if not 
better. Alas, that after giving us such a beautiful im- 
personation of the Christ-man he should have gone to 
La Fontaine for inspiration. ‘To my mind a written fable 
is one of the most tiresome things in existence; but what 
can be said of a painted fable? ‘Death and the Wood- 
cutter,” on voit ca dici, a very large canvas covered with 
a stretch of wintry woodland landscape, the old wood. 
cutter, bent double with toil and—yes—there is an evi- 
dent suggestion of rheumatism about his hands and wrists, 
groaning beneath his burden of years and fagots, calls, 
as he has called so often, on Death to relieve him. Sud- 
denly the gruesome figure rises before him, and as sud- 
denly the good man realizes that, in spite of all, life is 
sweet. The figure of the old man is strong and truthfully 
painted. Death—well, Death is as grisly as he generally is 
represented to be; yet how banal and trifling the whole 
thing is, and how unworthy of an artist of such genius as 
L’Hermitte. 

Rixens has a picture which, like all he does, is most ad- 
mirable in itsway. The way of Rixens is perhaps a little 
bourgeois; but one must have something for all tastes, 
and he certainly excels in technic, His ‘‘ Popular Sing- 
er’ isa successful effect of chiaroscuro; the singer, who 
with open mouth is chanting one of the songs of the day, 
probably the French version of *‘ The Man that Broke the 
Bank at Monte Carlo,” is surrounded by a crowd of admir- 
ing auditors, their faces lit up by the light of two flaming 
naphtha lamps. The faces in their contrast and variety of 
types are interesting ; the scene is such as one may see any 
night in the populous quarters of Paris. 

Puvis de Chavannes is not at his best this year, in the 
huge decorative panel representing the town of Paris, 
with Victor Hugo inthe midst and the Muses around. 
The figures are graceful, and the coloring soft and tender. 
It would be difficult for Chavannes to do otherwise; still 
we miss that poetic something generally so apparent which 
makes the charm of bis work. 

Dagnan-Bouveret, besides portraits, sends two pictures 
entitled “In the Forest”? and ‘‘In the Field.’”’ In the 
former a number of peasants—woodcutters—are seated ina 
circle around one of their companions, who is standing up 
playing the violin. They listen to him attentively, but 
without the shadow of a smile; they are too hard worked, 
too tired, to take even this simple pleasure gayly; but the 
music is as refreshing to them asa cooling breeze. Dagnan- 
Bouveret goes down into the very heart of the working- 
man and shows us the vague little dreams which nestle 





there and come flickering up at thestrains of a sim- 
ple ballad or the sight of a beloved object; poor little 
dreams whose authors have no time: to develop them and 
toround them out and make them more grandiose, and yet 
which are in themselves, perhaps, more touching and 
pathetic than the aspirations of a poet ; for they prove that 
the hardest work and the coarsest fare cannot kill the 
innate sentiment of and longing after the beautiful which 
exists in every human heart. In ‘In the Field’ a peasant 
woman is tending her cow in the green depths of a verdant 
pasture ; iu this picture asin ‘In the Forest” all the ex- 
quisite and precious qualities of the painter unite with the 
depth of feeling and sympathy of the poet. 

Tho Mr. Whistler, unfortunately for us, is conspicuous 
by his absence this year, he is well represented by his fol- 
lowers, of whom there arefmany at the Champs de Mars; 
paramount among them must be reckoned Messieurs Alex- 
ander and Gandara, the former being an American; the 
latter sends three portraits, all treated in Whistlerish 
fashion, half real, half fantastic, but all alive with a 
life of their own. The barking criticism,which work of this 
kind once excited, seems to have died away, and people 
have begun to realize that they must look at a picture 
through the artist’s eyes, and not through their own; asa 
rule, what he sees, if one will only try to understand it, is 
worth seeing. Anartist is right in representing Nature as 
she appears to him; he must and can only take from her 
those things which appeal tohim; it suffices to insist on 
certain points, and pass over others in silence, to produce 
strange visions. A work of art is, or ought to be, nature 
seen through a human soul ; that is to say, adream, Each 
one is free to dream the dream which pleases him, 

STRASBOURG, HAVRE, 


Sanitary. 
SCIENTIFIC COOKING. 


NEAR the close of the last century Benjamin Thompson 
(Count Rumford) made the first extensive experiment of 
which we have a record, to ascertain how a _ sufficient 
amount of nutritious food could be obtained with the least 
expense, His transformation of Bavarian paupers into 
well-fed and industrious workers, reads almost like a mar- 
vel of fiction ; but he demonstrated how a large portion of 
food material, if treated carelessly and unscientifically, 
goes to waste; and while there are always multitudes of 
persons who, if not starving, are underfed, it seems that 
such waste is little short of wicked. 

The problem he set himself to solve was never an easy 
one, and in the condition of chemical science or more 
accurately nescience, at that date, the wonder is that he 
accomplished so much as he did; but we are living ina 
day on which floods of scientific light have been let in, and 
to-day some of the best minds in the country are occupy- 
ing themselves with this question. 

There is in Boston—that cradle of new ideas—a place 
called the New England Kitchen, from which are sent out 
every day large quantities of well-cooked, nutritious food, 
the cost of which has been reduced to a minimum ; it pre- 
pares beef broth, beef stew, vegetable, tomato and pea 
soup, boiled corn and oatmeal mush, boiled hominy, 
cracked wheat, fish chowder, Indian and rice pudding. 

These articles, as well as bread and rolls, are called for by 
the people who consume them, and the kitchen sends out 
daily 500 lunches for students in schools and 800 for work- 
ing girls. Thisis the practical outcome of a work sus- 
tained by funds from Mrs, Quincy A. Shaw; for it must 
not be thought that the knowledye and skill necessary to 
supply this good food, at the smallest cost, was obtained 
at a single bound. ‘The establishment was from its begin- 
ning in 1890, and still is an ‘‘experiment station,” in 
which all new discoveries of value are warmly welcomed 
and put in practice, 

Its objects, as set forth by that truly scientific lady, Mrs 
Ellen H. Richards, are: 

* First, to attain a more thorough scientific knowledge of the 

preparation of food; secondly, to utilize material at present 
wasted; thirdly, to prepare food as cheaply and as attractively 
as possible.” 
It is hard to believe, but strictly true, that more attention 
has been given to the scientific feeding of domestic ani- 
mals than of man; and one of the most fruitful sources of 
knowledge on this theme is the Agricultural Experiment 
stations in this country and Europe. There are people 
now living whe can recall the incredulity and ridicule that 
met the studies and efforts of Sylvester Graham, the man 
whom the flour and bread of that name was ‘called 
after’; he was considered a ‘‘crank,” and carried the use 
of his specialty to a fanatical extreme; still it was a dis- 
covery, that depriving the grain of its outer coating— 
“bran ’—robbed it of an element highly essential to some 
people. Graham’s error was that it was a cure-all and a 
cure-everybody; but it was one of the precursors of the 
day when it would be learned that everybody cannot eat 
everything. Mrs. Richards very truly says: 

“ Heretofore, civilized man has claimed, as his peculiar privi- 
lege, and as proof of his superiority to animals, the right to eat 
what he liked, whether it was suitable or not, and as a result he 
has been compeiled toemploy skilled physicians to cure him of 
consequent ills. But man is now finding himself to be only an 
upright animal, amenable to the same laws of growth and decay 
as other animals. The science of human nutrition is, in the im- 
mediate future, to play a larger part in therapeutics than hereto- 
fore, and it will be of great advantage to the physician to be able 
to prescribe certain food preparations with as much confidence as 
he now prescribes medicines. At present he has less confidence 
in the cook than the druggist.” 

When we learn that earnest and intelligent women had 
to make beef broth twenty times before they got it perfect, 
one does not wonder at the dismal failure of Bridget, who 
“goes by judgment,” and has no science whatever. In 
this matter of reducing expenses, the fuel question enters 
dominantly; and when we read that twenty-five quarts of 
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broth were made in one of Mr. Edward Atkinson’s Aladdin 
Ovens at a cost of five cents for kerosene, we see a gleam of 
hope for the future of the workingman. More than this, 
active and instructed minds are everywhere working at the 
problem of eliminating the hot cooking stove from the tiny 
apartment, which drives the ‘‘ man” out to the cooler cor- 
ner grocery : and certain:y the large numbers of cooking 
schools, conducted by competent women, are doing much 
to diffuse a knowledge of scientific cooking ; and when we 
reflect how Jarge a share of all that a man earns goes for 
the raw material of food, we can see what an important 
factor in comfortable living the knowledge of how to pro- 
duce appetizing food, that is nutritious as well, at the 
smallest cost and waste, is. 

One of the excellent effects of the present agitation and 
effort in the cooking schools, is to invest household knowl- 
edge and housewifely labor with a dignity that it has 
lacked in these latter days: and tho Mrs, Rorer’s lectures, 
now being given at the World’s Fair, in which she illus- 
trates cooking by gas stoves, are primarily to ‘‘ boom” the 
stoves, she being employed by the stove men for the pur- 
pose of convincing people how much good cooking can be 
done by this easily handled and safe fuel, in a compact and 
easily portable apparatus, we venture to predict that 
many a Western woman—if no other—will gain a new no- 
tion of what a field for brains is afforded by the art of sci- 
entific cooking. Pure water, pure air, and good food are 
the tripod that sustain life. People are alive to the value 
of the first two, and are beginning to rightly prize the 
last. 








Science. 
THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF HEREDITY. 


BY PROF, A, 8, PACKARD, 


THE facts of heredity are witnessed by every one ; but of 
the causes, or of the physical seat of the phenomena, we 
have until recently had little idea. 

Asthe subject is only less in importance than that of 
disease germs, and is attracting universal attention, it 
may be of service to our readers to learn something of the 
theories of heredity, as well as what biologists have thus 
far discovéred, and the lines they are working on. 

As is well known to everybody, all living beings trans- 
mit with more or less certainty their own individual pecu- 
liarities as well as those of their race, variety, species and 
class, and this process has gone on for numberless genera- 
tions. Heredity is seen externally in the general shape of 
the body or trunk, whether stout or slender, in the head 
and limbs, even in the nails and hair, alsoin the features 
and their expression, as well as in the skin. Internal 
peculiarities, such as the shape and size of the bones, and 
especially the skull and teeth, are hereditary. The circu- 
latory, digestive, muscular and nervous systems obey the 
samelaws. The general dimensions of the brain, and even 
the size and form of the cerebral convolutions are said to 
be hereditary. Certain families have a tendency to apo- 
plexy, hemorrhages and chest troubles. Length of life, 
fecundity or sterility are hereditary. In some families the 
hair turns gray in early life ; immunity from smallpox in 
certain families is said to be a well-established fact ; mus- 
cular strength, as seen in running, wrestling and batting, 
as well as dancing, singing, lisping, loquacity and its 
opposite trait are transmissible. Peculiarities in the va- 
rious instincts, the color-sense, the sense of touch, sight, 
hearing, smell and taste, may be hereditary. Fioally, 
mental and moral traits are hereditary, as a strong or 
weak will, a weak or powerful imagination, peculiarities 
of intellect, a violent temper or a mild disposition, while 
idiocy or genius may run in families. On the other hand, 
heredity may occasionally be at fault, and the unexpected 
happens. Some great men have risen from mediocre 
stock ; criminals are sometimes born of parents of superior 
intelligence and morality, tho crime does run in families. 

That there is a physical basis for these obscure phenom- 
ena is now fairly well established, particularly by the re- 
sult of studies made within the past decade. 

As early as 1849, Owen, in his ** Comparative Anatomy,” 
suggested that there was a physical basis for heredity ; but 
Darwin brought the question to the front in his “* Hypothe- 
sis of Pangenesis,”’ which was disproved by experiments 
in the effects of transfusion of blood by his cousin, Francis 
Galton, who, in 1876, published a theory of heredity which 
in some ways approached that of Jaeger. The first, how- 
ever, to suggest a scientific basis appears to have been Dr. 
Jaeger, of Germany, who in 1878, made the following state- 
ment, as quoted by Professor Osborn : , 

“Through a great series of generations the germinal proto- 
plasm retains itsspecific properties, dividing in every reproduc- 
tion into an ontogenetic portion, out of which the individual is 
built up, and a phylogenetic portion, which is reserved to form 
the reproductive material of the mature offspring. This reser- 
vation of the phylogenetic material I described as the continuity 
of the germ protoplasm. Encapsuled in the ontogenetic material 
the phylogenetic protoplasm is sheltered from external influ- 
ences, and retains its specific and embryonic characters.” 


This view was adopted and extended by Weismann, who, 
more than any one else, has opened the discussion of the 
subject and has led naturalists to accept a working theory 
of heredity. 

Jaeger’s view did not seem to attract attention ; for in- 
dependently of his views, Nussbaum, a Russian German, 
substituted a new hypothesis for Darwin’s pangenesis. He 
suggested that the germinal cells from which eggs and male 
germ cells are derived are separated off from the other 
cells of the embryoat a very early date and undergo 
little alteration. Hence, he concluded, that some of the 
original germ substance is directly abstracted from the 
egg and preserved without essential alteration to become, 
by giving rise to the sexual elements, the germ substance 
of another generation. He expressed his disbelief in the 
transmission of acquired characters, a view first suggested 
by Lamarck, and not called in question by Darwin. 





In 1884, Niigeli, the eminent German botanist and phi- 
losopher, took the ground that there are in every living 
cell two substances—one the nutritive plasma, and the 
other his hypothetical ‘‘idioplasm.” This view was iu- 
dorsed by Kélliker, the founder of histology, who claimed, 
however, that any sharp distinction between body and 
cell germ did not exist. 

Three years later Dr. Minot, of Boston, in a brief note 
suggested that Nigeli’s idioplusm was probably identical 
with the nuclear matter of cells, which stains deeply un- 
der the action of carmine and is hence called “‘ chroma- 
tin’; and he suggested that heredity is due to the trans- 
mission from parent to offspring of this nuclear substance. 

Meanwhile appeared in 1885 Weismann’s epoch-making 
essays on heredity, his view being in the line of the Jae- 
ger and the Nussbaum theory, tho he discards the idea of a 
continuity of yerm cells, adopting a theory of the continu- 
ity of germ plasm; @. ¢., that occurring in the nuclei of 
reproductive cells. But it is to Weismann’s credit that 
he put Jaeger’s suggestion on a truly scientific basis, and 
by his labors has led biologists to adopt the theory of the 
continuity of the germ plasm, which is supposed to reside 
in the nucleus of reproductive cells, and to be the physical 
basis of heredity. 

As Weismann states : 

“The nature of heredity is based upon the transmission of 
nuclear substance with a specific nucleoplasm of the germ cell, 
to which I have given the name of germ plasm.” 

Poulton, an able commentator of Weismann says: 

“The word ‘continuity’ expresses the theory, that heredity de- 
pends on the fact that a minute quantity of this germ plasm is 
reserved unchanged during the development of the individual, 
and afterward grows and gives rise to the germ cells. Hence the 
germ plasm is continuous from one generation to another in an 
unending succession, and from it the germ cells of each genera- 
tion are produced.” 

Weismann remarks: 

“ Nigeli has shown that even in so minute a space as 1-1,000 of 
a cubic millimeter, such an enormous number (400,000,000) of 
molecules (Nigeli’s ‘ micelle’) may be present that the most 
diverse and complicated arrangements become possible. It 
therefore follows that the molecular structure of the germ 
plasm in the germ cells of an individual must be distinguished 
from that of another individval by certain differences, altho 
these may be but small; and it also follows that the germ plasm 
of any species must differ from that of all other species.” 

That the physical seat of heredity does exist in the nu- 
cleus has been well-nigh, if not quite, demonstrated by 
some remarkable experiments by Boveri at' the Naples 
Zoological Station, so that what was a mere hypothesis 
has apparently become a matter of fact. Boveri’s results 
appeared in 1889, and a translation of his short paper has 
been published by Prof. T. H. Morgan in the American 
Naturalist for last March. 

Five years ago, by accident, the brothers Hertwig discov- 
ered that in consequence of shaking, certain eggs of sea- 
urchins fell into pieces ; some of these pieces contained nu- 
clei and others not. It was found that the non-nucleated 
pieces could be artificially fertilized as well as those con- 
taining nuclei, and that the bits of yolk underwent what 
is called segmentation, 

Mr. Boveri, taking the hint suggested by these happy ac- 
cidents, made the astonishing discovery that the enucle- 
ated bits of eggs could be fertilized, and that such bits de- 
veloped into larvie or young sea-urchins, as completely 
formed as those growing from ordinary entire fertilized 
egys. 

The further experiments to prove the seat of heredity 
were to hybridize the fragments of eggs of one genus of 
sea-urchins with the sperm cells of another genus, and to 
rear them far enough along in life to determine whether 
the young showed the qualities of both species or 
one only. By cross fertilizing the egg fragments of 
Sphwrechious with the male germs of KEchinus, Boveri 
produced an almost exact middle form, standing halfway 
between the two parents. He found, however, that a portion 
of the cross-bred larve agreed entirely with the simple, 
ordinary larva of Echinus, which he thinks must have 
been produced chiefly from enucleated fragments. This 
seemed to be proved by the fact that he could distinguish 
in a preserved and colored larva whether or not it has orig- 
inated from a nucleated or enucleated egg by the size of 
its nuclei, which are considerably smaller in the larvie de- 
rived from the enucleated bits of eggs. Hence all doubt 
seemed removed, and Boveri claims that he has proved 
that by cross fertilization of whole eggs or bits of eggs 
having nuclei, larvie are formed that are halfway between 
the larval forms of the parent species. On the other hand, 
larve arising from the enucleated bits of eggs have entire- 
ly the characteristics of the parent (male) species. Hence 
he demonstrates the law that the nucleus alone is the 
bearer of hereditary qualities. Thus the hypothesis that 
the substance of the nucleus of reproductive cells is the 
physical basis of heredity, seems placed on a foundation 
of fact. Boveri hopes to further test and verify his results. 

BROWN UNIVERSITY. 


School and College. 


THE International Congress of Education, in connec- 
tion with the World’s Fair, opened at Chicago, July 25th, 
and closes July 28th. The Congress is under the control 
of the National Educational Association of the United 
States, with Commissioner William T. Harris, of the 
Bureau of Education, Washington, in general charge. The 
Congress is to be divided into a large number of depart- 
ments, including those of higher education, secondary 
education, elementary education, school supervision, the 
training of teachers, industrial and manual instruction, 
business education, physical education and technological 
instruction. The meetings are all to be held in the Memo- 
rial Art.Palace. A large number of delegates from for- 
eign countries are expected to be present. At the opening 
of the Congress, President C. C. Bonney, of the World’s 





Congress Auxiliary, Commissioner Harris, the Hon. A. 
G. Lane, President of the National Educational Associa- 
tion, and Dr. James B. Angell, who is to be the permanent 
chairman of the Congress, will make addresses. The 
president of the department of Higher Education is to be 
Dr. D. C. Gilman. Dr. J. C. Mackenzie is to be president 
of that of Secondary Education, Gen. John Eaton, of that 
of Elementary Education, Supt. A. S. Draper of that of 
School of Supervision, and Gen. Francis A. Walker of that 
of Technological Instruction. A fee of two dollars or a 
certificate of membership in the National Educational 
Association entitles any person to membership in the Con 
gress and its several departments. 


...-President Harper, at a recent meeting at the Uni 
versity of Chicago, announced the completion of buildings 
costing nearly $1,225,000. Great difficulty has been met 
with incarrying on the building operations owing to the 
advance in wages caused by the World’s Fair. There is a 
pressing demand, it is stated, of $500,000 for library and 
other equipment for the coming year. Of this amount 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller bas subscribed $150,000, but in 
view of the prevailing monetary stringency the trustees 
think it advisable to suspend the canvass of funds for the 
present. President Harper is endeavoring to bring the 
cost of living at the university to the minimum. He pro- 
poses, if possible, to have the cost of board reduced to $3.50 
or & per week. A students’ fund has been organized to 
open the door to every deserving student. Besides this 
there are over twenty fellowships of $300 each, four of $400 
each, and twenty of $520 each. The dormitories hereafter 
are to be governed by the resident students, who will de- 
cide upon admission to their quarters and elect a repre- 
sentative to co-operate with the university Board. Each 
dormitory is to be furnished and fitted in accordance with 
the wishes of its residents. The teaching body of the 
university has been increased for the coming year from 14% 
to 168, 

...-The will of the late Anthony J. Drexel was probated 
at Philadelphia last week. It disposes of an estate general- 
ly believed to be worth about $30,000,000. Among other be- 
quests the executors are directed to transfer $1,000,000 to 
trustees who will apply the income toward the erection of 
an art gallery, museum or other public institution in the 
neighborhood of the Drexel Institute, provided the latter 
has not sufficient accommodation for it. So much of the 
income as cannot, be judicially expended for the museum 
may be used to maintain a Drexel hospital. The German 
Hospital, of Philadelphia, is to receive $100,000. A codicil 
provides that part or all of the income of $1,000,000 be- 
queathed for a museum or hospital may be expended, if 
the trustees deem it necessary, in support of the Drexel 
Institute. 








Personals. 


THE Boston Transcript tells the following story of Pro- 
fessor Blackie: Blackie was lecturing to a new class with 
whose personnel he was imperfectly acquainted. A stu- 
dent rose to read a paragraph, his book in his left hand, 
“Sir!” thundered Blackie, “hold your book in your right 
hand !’—and as the student would have spoken—‘* No 
words, sir! Yourright hand, I say!’ The student held 
up his right arm, ending piteously at the wrist. ‘Sir, I 
hae nae right hand!” he said. Before Blackie could open 
his lips there arose such a storm of hisses as one perhaps 
must go to Edinburgh to hear; and by it his voice was 
overborne, Then the professor left: his place and went 
down to the student he had unwittingly hu*t and put his 
arm around the lad’s shoulders and drew him close, and 
the lad leaned against his breast. ‘‘ My boy,’ said Blackie 
—he spoke very softly, yet not so softly but that every word 
was audible in the hush that had fallen on the classroom— 
‘*my boy, you’ll forgive me that I was over rough? I did 
not know—I did not know!’ He turned to the students 
and with a look and tone that came straight from his great 
heart, he said: ‘: And let me say to you all, [ am rejoiced 
to be shown I am teaching a class of gentlemen.’’ Scottish 
lads can cheer as well as hiss, and that Blackie learned. 

...-Rear-Admiral Albert H. Markham, commander of 
the ‘‘ Camperdown,” which saok the ** Victoria *‘ recently, 
was the leader of the advance column of the Polar Expe- 
dition of 1875-’%6, under the command of Capt. George 
Nares, and few explorers have done more to establish a 
reputation for English pluck and dogged determination 
than he. His ‘“‘furthest,’’ 83 degrees 20 minutes, has since 
been exceeded ; but there is no less respect for an achieve- 
ment which carried the British standard very much nearer 
the Pole than had been possible before. Rear-Admiral 
Markham is acknowledged on every hand to be one of the 
first authorities on arctic exploration, and states as his 
conviction that the Franz-Joseph Land route to the Pole 
offers greater possibilities than any other. He has long 
had adesire to return to the Polar region, and it was at 
one time expected that he would be associate commander 
in the Nansen Expedition. 


....Mr. Walter Besant, the English novelist, has been 
attending the recent Authors’ Congress at Chicago as 
delegate from the British Society of Authors and has, 
apparently, enjoyed his stay there. At the close of the 
Congress Mr. Besant wrote a most appreciative letter to 
the President of the Auxiliary Congresses, in which, after 
expressing congratulations on the success of the Congress 
and a hope that its papers might be edited and published, 
he closed with the following burst of enthusiasm : 

*Lleave your city with memories of the greatest kindness and 
hospitality. I can never sufficiently thank my friends here for 
their friendliness. I carry away a delightful memory, not so 
much of a Chicago rich, daring, young and confident, as of a 
Chicago which has conceived and carried into execution the most 
beautiful and poetic dream—a place surpassing the imagination 
of man, as man is commonly found—and a Chicago loving the 
old literature, discerning and proving that which is new, and 
laying the foundations for that which is to come—a Chicago 
which is destined to become the center of American literature in 
the future.” 
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..--The allowance of the Lord Mayor of London is about 
$50,000 a year; and, altho it seems large, it is well known 
that every chief magistrate of modern times finds it barely 
sufficient to meet half of the great duties of hospitality 
that devolve on him. It is said that the present Lord 
Mayor has expended nearly $5,000 out of his own pocket in 
the entertainment of rich and poor at the celebration of 
the royal wedding, and in decorating and illuminating the 
Mansion House. 


...-The interior of the house on the old Whittier home- 
stead, at Haverhill, has been restored as nearly as possible 
to the same condition in which it was in the poet’s boy- 
hood days. The partitions which have recently been putin 
have been removed and the fireplace restored. Pieces of 
furniture which have been given away are to be returned 
and resume their former places in the apartments, espe- 
cially in the kitchen. 








WORLD'S FAIR LETTER. 
BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT, CARL BOWEN JOHNSON, 


THE HALL OF MECHANICAL ARTS, 

EXTENDING along the east side of this great building are 
the monster steam boilers, capable of driving all the ma- 
chines of all previous fairs, nearly threescore of them, and 
furnishing a total of 24,000 horse power. The fuel used is 
oil, hence everything about the boiler room is as “‘ neat as 
a pin.” Of this 24,000 horse power, 17,000 is reconverted 
into electric energy, which is distributed over all the acre- 
age of Jackson Park, reappearing again in out of the way 
and unexpected places, far remote from its fountain head. 
Forty-five engines are scattered here and there, the largest 
having a driving force of 2,000 horse power. 

Human nature likes a thing of life; hence, the machines 
in motion attract far more attention than the perhaps 
equally complicated mechanism not in action. But a 
passing glance is given these latter, while the crowd 
presses for a favorable position in which to view the won- 
der-working masses of iron and steel. 

To the art of printing has been devoted a large amount 
of floor space. All kinds of presses are to be seen, from the 
lad’s four by five outfit to the monster machines turning 
out a twelve-page paper at the rate of 24,000 an hour, 
Close by is the type-setting as well as the type-casting ma- 
chine, the eager visitor pressing around the latter to carry 
off a souvenir in the shape of a bit of hot and shining 
metal forming some part of the alphabet. Not far away 
the stereotype plates are cast, and also the paper itself is 
made, Paper made from paper or rags is easily under- 
stood ; but when the visitor is told that paper can be made 
from the trees of the forest, he is naturally a little skepti- 
cal until he sees it done. The first process, that of cutting 
the wood into small pieces and reducing it to a pulp with 
the aid of chemicals, is done elsewhere ; but from the time 
the pulp enters the paper machine until it comes out the 
finished paper product, the entire process can be seen and 
easily understood. There is always a crowd around a 
rickety-looking, shackle-down affair, the placard of which 
indicates that it was the first press ever used in New 
Hampshire, and built in Boston in 1742. Eager hands 
reach for the really excellently printed slips which this 
antiquated machine turns off. 

The weaving of nearly every kind of textile fabric is to 
be seen here to a wonderful degree, from the dainty bit of 
silk ribbon to the heavy, many-figured carpet. Cotton 
goods in prints, ginghams and cambrics, and woolen goods 
in plain and fancy cassimeres are turned out by the thou- 
sands of yards. Silk handkerchiefs and silk badges of all 
kinds, with appropriate figures woven therein, are readily 
bought, and will long be treasured as souvenirs of the 
great Exposition. Not far from the machine weaving the 
monster carpet is the primitive hand loom, where the at- 
tendant turns out, Jaboriously, it is true, but excellently 
well done, a plain woolen carpet of coarse texture and 
somber hue, showing in a striking degree the transition in 
that departinent of mechanism, 

The display of sewing machines ‘is large and naturally 
interests the ladies, while one ingenious machine runs 
without any apparent motive power. This result is ob- 
tained by means of a strong spring, one winding being suf- 
ficient to run the machine for some minutes. Close by is 
«a machine for cutting the cloth for a dozen or more suits 
of clothing at once, an application of the ordinary buzz- 
saw principle. A match-making machine takes a small 
block of wood about two feet long and one foot in diame- 
ter, and shortly turns it into matches, neatly packed in a 
box, and appropriately labeled ready for the market. From 
clothes washing to dish washing is but a natural grada- 
tion, and the ingenuity which the inventors of these ma- 
chines have shown is indeed surprising. Dishes of any 
shape or size are handled quickly, and apparently with 
better results than can be secured in the ordinary kitchen. 

Wood and metal working machines are here in endless 
variety. One machine takes a plain board of some com- 
mon wood and cuts into it an artificial grain, afterward 
filling the grain and giving the appearance of fine hard 
wood. Scroll saws turn out quaint and curious articles 
which find ready sale, while ponderous presses stamp out in 
wood and metal souvenirs of the Exposition. Engravers 
etch beautiful designs on glass, and handsomely embroid- 
ered figures are worked with machines deftly managed by 
skillful fingers. Elsewhere are machines for sawing iron 
plates, milling machinery, distilling and sugar manufac 
turing machinery, roller and friction calendars and paper 
pressing machines. Some of the German machines are 
run by an endless rope 600 yards long and one and three- 
quarters in diameter. This winds around the driving pul- 
ley eight times, and then goes off starting macbines here 
and there, winding itself in and out in a bewildering 
fashion, returning to repeat its endless task. A monster 
leather belt is shown weighing 5,176 pounds, and it is the 
largest ever manufactured. It is 203 feet long and eight 
and one-half feet wide, consuming 569 hides in its con- 
struction. 





Vews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


THERE has been great excitement among the miners 
in Kansas, near Weir City. Differences have arisen be- 
tween the miners and the mine owners, and the former 
have been making threatening demonstrations. The sym- 
pathy of the State administration and also of the sheriff 
of the county is said to be with the miners. The mine com- 
paniesdoing business in Southwestern Kansas are incor- 
porated under the laws of Missouri, and are consequently 
foreign companies. They propose, therefore, to apply to 
the United States courts for an injunction restraining 
persons from trespassing upon their property and from 
interference with men who are at work in the mines. 


....A convention of bimetallists of Kansas was held in 
Topeka last week. Most of those who participated were 
Populists. Ex-Governor Thomas Osborne, a Republican, 
was chosen as permanent chairman. Resolutions were 
adopted declaring opposition to a universal gold standard, 
pronouncing the international agreement for the coinage 
of both gold and silver at a fixed rate unnecessary ; de- 
nouncing the action of the Eastern States as selfish and 
insufficient, and demanding that Kansas Senators and Rep- 
resentatives shall oppose the repeal of the Sherman Act 
unless a substitute is adopted restoring silver to the place 
it held prior to the Act of 1873. 


....[t is reported from San Diego, Cal., that mining 
prospectors have discovered in the Colorado desert the 
ruins of an ancient temple nearly buried in the sands. 
The ruins consist of carved granite columns eighteen feet in 
hight. Resting on top of these are huge rectangular blocks 
of cut granite weighing tons. The size of the temple is 
estimated by the discoverers to be 460 by 260 feet. At what 
they supposed to be the entrance they found two curiously 
carved colurmns, the tops of which represent serpents’ 
heads and the bottoms serpents’ tails. They found, also, 
specimens of unique ornamental pottery. 


..-.It is reported that the pension of Charles Dean Long, 
one of the justices of the Supreme Court of Michigan, has 
been suspended. Judge Long has been receiving a pension 
at the rate of $72 a month for the loss of his left arm above 
the elbow and a gunshot wound of the left hip, resulting 
“in total helplessness requiring the aid and attention of 
another person.” As he has been performing his duties as 
a justice of the Supreme Court of Michigan at a salary of 
$7,000 a year, the Pension Bureau decided to make an 
investigation, the result of which has been the discontinu- 
ance of the pension. 


....Some time ago charges were made against ex-Com- 
missioner Simonds of wrongful acts as Commissioner of 
Patents, and an investigation was asked for. It has been 
made and the result is that Mr, Simonds is found not to 
have exceeded what was properly within his discretion as 
Commissioner. The complaints against him and Foster and 
Freeman, patent attorneys, have therefore been dismissed. 


....The Grand Jury of Passaic County, N. J., has found 
indictments against a large number of County freeholders 
and other officers for unlawful and corrupt practices, and 
they have been arraigned and held for trial. They are 
charged with making contracts for a courthouse site 
70,000 in excess of the appropriation, which is an indict 
able offense in New Jersey. 


....-The Coroner’s jury in the case of the World’s Fair 
Cold Storage Warehouse calamity has fixed responsibility 
for the disaster upon director of works Burnham, and fire- 
marshal Murphy, and upon the president and secretary of 
the Hercules Iron Works, who were bound over to the 
Grand Jury. 


....The new Chinese Minister to the United States, Mr. 
Yang Ju, left Shanghai July 21st and is expected to arrive 
in Washington about the middle of August. The suite of 
the new Minister numbers eighty-two persons, including 
his wife and children, among whom are several grown-up 
daughters. 


....-An Indian rulerin the Punjab, the Rajah Rajagan, 
arrived in this city last week on a visit to this country and 
especially to the World’s Fair. He rules over a province 
containing two million inhabitants, and enjoys the title of 
“King of Kings.” 


....Governor Markham, of California, has appointed 
ex-Governor George C. Perkins to be Senator of the United 
States in succession to the late Senator Stanford. Senator 
Perkins was elected Governor of California by the Repub- 
licans in 1879. 


....The World’s Fair wasclosed on Sunday last, and the 
order wasrigidly enforced. Only two gates were open, and 
these were for pass holders. 


FOREIGN. 


.... The chief interest of the week abroad has concerned 
France and Siam. France submitted to Siam an ultima- 
tum for the settlement of the troubles between the two 
countries. This ultimatum consists of six points: (1) the 
recognition of the rights of Annam and Cambodia on the 
western bank of the Mekong River; (2) the evacuation of 
the forts held there by the Siamese ; (3) full satisfaction 
for various aggressions against French ships and French 
sailors ; (4) punishment of the culprits andindemnity for 
the injury; (5) an indemnity of two million francs for 
damages sustained by French subjects ; (6) an immediate 
deposit of three million francs to guarantee the claims. 
The King of Siam in response begged for an extension of 
time within which he might make answer; but this France 
sturdily refused. The King having failed to secure any 
promise of co-operation from England was constrained to 
accept the conditions, submitting, as he says ‘to the 





pressure of circumstances in order to restore peace 
to his people and security to the numerous commercial 
interests at stake.” He promises to make indemnity as 
required, notifies France that the three million francs re- 
quired as a guaranty will be immediately deposited, and 
concedes, not all the territory that France asked, but 
about half of it. In conclusion he proposes the appoint- 
ment of a mixed commission to inquire into the question 
of damages. The King’s response is not satisfactory to 
France, and notice of blockade of the Siamese Coast has 
been given. During the week there were rumors to the 
effect that France had been assured of the backing of 
Russia, and that England would assist Siam in resisting 
the demands of France. But England has apparently 
taken no active part in thenegotiations. It is not thought 
likely that there will be an interference on England’s part 
in defense of Siam. 


....The court martial in the case of the British warship 
** Victoria,’’ which was lost off Tripoli, has continued its 
sessions through the week. The testimony established the 
fact that Vice Admiral Tryon admitted, just before the 
warship went down, that it was all his own fault. Two 
witnesses, the flag lieutenant and the staff commander, 
both testified that the Vice Admiral took upon himself 
the responsibility for the collision. Rear Admiral Mark- 
ham, of the ‘‘ Camperdown,” said that when he saw the 
signal from the ‘‘ Victoria” for the maneuver he remarked 
that it was impossible ; therefore he replied to the ‘‘ Vic- 
toria’’ that he did not understand the signal. Seeing that 
the maneuver was impcssible, he supposed that the ‘‘ Vic- 
toria’’ was to pass round to the outside of the ‘* Camper- 
down.” This movement, he said, could have been accome 
plished without danger. 


....The Home Rule bill in the British Parliament has 
progressed quite rapidly through the committee stage, 
The last eleven clauses were considered and acted upon un- 
der closure. Ten of them were passed, and one, number 39, 
was lost. The clause that was lost had reference to the 
significance of the terms used in the bill. The last eleven 
clauses were acted upon ata single session on July 20th. 
Parliament will now take up the postponed clauses, 14, 15 
and 16, with reference to finance and post office, together 
with the schedules and the preamble. The debate on 
these subjects is expected to be closed on the evening of 
the twenty-seventh of the present month. 





POINIS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


Yes we bave a Sunday in America and 
Laus Deo !—Christian-at- Work. 





mean to keep it. 


....The trial of Sunday opening has proved that the Lord’s 
Day is held in far more respect than the Chicago directors 
thought, and their experience may be a warning for a generation 
to come.—Christian Inquirer. 


.... Social progress means a checking of the cosmic process at 
every step, and the substitution of it for another, which may be 
called the ethical process, the end of which is not the survival of 
those who may happen to be the fittest, in respect of the whole of 
the conditions which exist, but of those who are ethically the 
best.— THOMAS H. HUXLEY. 


....We predict a cordial interest in the Fair that will grow 
more and more, not vut of compliment to the directors, nor of 
appreciation, nor thanksto them for the tardy actioninto which 
they have been forced, but because it is the people’s enterprise, 
which, in one particular at least, the directors have so far malad- 
ministered .—-Herald and Presbyter. 


.... The earnestand united efforts of American Christians to 
close the gates of the World’s Exposition on the Lord’s Day show 
that notwithstanding the apparent divisions among Christians, 
when it comes to a contest between morality and religion on the 
one hand and immorality and infidelity on the other, they are 
pretty completely united.—United Presbyterian. 


....The figure of the Governor of Colorado, eager to ride in 
blood up to his bridle, is less porten tous when one discovers that 
it is seated on a hobbyhorse. The people of Colorado are not 
lacking in humor, and this impressing spectacle, with that of 
Creede taking up arms against the world, cannot have been lost 
onthem. The West is too keen to miss the element of broad 
farce in both these performances .—The Outlook. 


....The closing of the Fair on Sunday is a result over which 
Christian and, in the best sense, “ patriotic” people will rejoice. 
Now that it is plain that the Fair does not violate some of the 
deepest sentiments that characterize American life, they will be 
glad to do what they can to utilize for themselves the advantages 
of this Exposition, and to contribute what they can to make the 
Fair the success it so richly deserves to be.—The Watchman. 


....Perhapsif all the churches would, for the next seven years 
lay aside these mechanical and strained efforts to consolidate 
bodies not yet ripe for union, and in their separate fields and 
organizations redouble their zeal and activity to win souls and 
establish the reign of Christ in all hearts, there would be more 
growth toward real union than could be brought about by twice 
seven years of discussion and the negotiations of assemblies and 
synods and committees. Work in the separate divisions is more 
important than conswlidating the divisions. Churches must 
grow together in Christ or it is vain to unite them outwardly.— 
Cumberland Presbyterian. 


_...The election of a Democratic Administration, and the suc- 
cess of that party in both Houses of Congress, was a tremendous 
surprise to the manufacturing interests of the country. Every 
manufacturing interest in the country which relied upon tariff 
protection stopped immediately its new work of expansion and 
extension,‘and reduced its business to a sort of hand-to-mouth 
policy so as to avoid the accumulation of stocks, the increasing 
of debts and general weakness, fearful of immediate and drastic 
legislation against the protective policy, and the same fear of 
accumulating stock possessed their customers. It is due to this 
cause, more than to any other, that we have such immunity from 
failures of mills, factories, furnaces and their related industries 
during this remarkable absence of usual and ordinary accommo- 
dations from the banks to business men and business enterprises. 
Nothing travels so fast and affects one neighborhood after 
another so quickly as distrust. It is undoubtedly true that this 
apprehension on the part of the protected industries stimulated 
an unusual anxiety in regard to our currency and finances ,— 
CHnauncey M. DEPEW. 
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THE AMERICAN BOARD AND MR. NOYES. 


Two of our contemporaries got ahead of us last week 
and aonounced that the Prudential Committee had made 
Mr. Noyes a missionary of the American Board. The 
Congregationalist intimated, rather than stated, this re- 
sult ; but The Outlook was quite sure about it, and ex- 
pressed its satisfacuon at the ‘‘ action of the Prudential 
Committee,” even suggesting that it might now be un- 
necessary to have a special committee appointed to de- 
vise a *‘ basis of co-operation between the wings of the 
Board.” They were misled, we suppose, by the Boston 
Advertiser, of July 11th, which declared positively that 
Mr. Noyes had been ‘** accepted by the Prudential Com- 
mittee.” We knew of the rumor, but had reason to be- 
lieve it false, and therefore thought it best to wait until 
the Prudential Committee removed the injunction of 
secrecy which it laid upon its members and the secre- 
taries and made ofticial announcement of its action. 

This the Committee has done, and all the documents 
relating to its action we give in full. It will be seen 
that Mr. Noyes has not been appointed, but that the 
Prudential Committee last week decided not to proceed 
with the matter further. Its reasons are fully given. 
To understand them, it will be necessary to rehearse, 
briefly, the chief points in the case. 

Mr. Noyes applied for appointment May 15th, 1886. 
The Prudential Committee, as the result of a conference 
with him by the secretaries, voted that it was ‘ inexpe- 
dient” to appoint him, This action was approved by 
the Board at its annual meeting in Des Moines. In 
April, 1887, Mr. Noyes renewed his application, and the 
Committee again declined to appoint him, the Board 
again approving its action. The case came before the 
Committee a third time, through the Berkeley Street 
Church, followed by a like unfavorable result, and by 
the sending of Mr. Noyes to Japan as an independ- 
ent missionary. At the last meeting of the Board a reso- 
lution was offered that Mr. Noyes and his wife be adopted 
as missionaries of the Board. This resolution was re- 
ferred’ and a report adopted committing the matter to 
the Prudential Committee for consideration and such 
action as it might deem best. 

The reason the appointment was thrice refused was 
because Mr. Noyes held to the theory of probation after 








death, “from any committal tothe approval” of which 
the Committee had been instructed “ carefully ” to guard 
the Board. Mr. Noyes had stated his views clearly, and 
both the Committee and the Board were convinced that 
appointment was impossible. 

We now come to the recent action in the case. Mr. 
Noyes’s letter to Mr. Ellison, a member of the Pruden- 
tial Committee, was taken by the Committee as an indi- 
cation that his views had undergone some modification. 
Moved also by the testimony of missionaries in Japan, 
and by the desire to show that it is not governed by 
prejudice, it adopted the minute and resolution of April 
11th, stating its understanding of what he held formerly 
as to future probation and how he held it, and what he 
holds now and how he holds it, and ending with a reso- 
lution that he be enrolled as a missionary, when he has 
notified the clerk that he ‘‘ desires and accepts” the 
appointment thus made, and has settled other minor 
matters. 

It was an extremely friendly and sympathetic thing 
for the Prudential Committee to do. It could not have 
made the way easier for Mr. Noyes to enter the service 
of the Board. It went as far as it could honorably go. 
There was one thing it could not do, and that was to ab- 
rogate the instructions of the Board. The Committee 
‘*holds itself bound,” it said, ‘‘ under those imperative 
and continuing instructions, to prevent the doctrine of 
Future Probation from becoming an element, directly or 
indirectly, in the message which the Board sends to the 
world.” It assumed to appoint him on its understanding 
that his views had_ been “ essentially restrained” and 
*‘ essentially modified.” 

If Mr. Noyes had not been as thoroughly honest as the 
Prudential Committee assumed him to be, he could have 
taken advantage of the Committee's generous trust, have 
accepted the appointment, notified the Clerk, and been 
enrolled as a missionary. He is to be honored for his 
manly frankness. He would not let the Prudentia! Com- 
mittee rest in the ‘ supposition” that there has been any 
“change in my views.” It is not true, he says. that 
they have been “ essentially restrained,” or ‘‘ essentially 
modified,” tho he admits that there has been no further 
development of dangerous tendencies in them. 

As Mr. Noyes, feeling that he could not honorably ac- 
cept the appointment on the Committee’s assumption 
that his views had been changed, waited to see whether 
his reply was satisfactory, the Prudential Committee was 
called upon for turther action, and this it took last week 
when it resolved todrop the matter. 

In view of the history of this case it is quite clear that 
the bar to the appointment of Mr. Noyes was not the 
Prudential Committee, but the imperative instructions 
by which it is bound ; not the *‘ ubstructives” of the 
mission rooms, but the unchanged views of the candi- 
date ; that those, therefore, who condemn the Committee 
do so unjustly ; that it 1s rather the majority of the 
Board, acting repeatedly and emphatically in its annual 
meetiugs, who are responsible ; that the Committee has 
exhausted its authority in the case of Mr. Noyes, and 
that he cannot be made a missionary of the Board, 
unless the Board itself removes the bar to his appoint- 
ment. The Prudential Committee has clearly placed 
itself beyond any reasonable criticism on the part of the 
Liberals. It is the Conservatives, if anybody, who 
might discover pretext for finding fault with it. 

But we fear that the war of abuse against it will go 
on. The issue is the appointment of men holding the 
Future Probation doctrine. The Committee cannot ap- 
point them until the instructions the Board has laid upon 
it are modified or withdrawn. The Board, less than a 
year ago, refused to do either. There is little hope that 
it can be persuaded to do differently at Worcester. 
Hence the campaign against the Committee. It is, of 
course, unjust to the last degree; but continual abuse 
has the power to create suspicion and deepen prejudice ; 

and some good men are deceived, and are led to believe 
that a reorganization of the Committee and ofticers of the 
Board is demanded. It is the object of the Liberals, not 
the course of the Committee, which inspires these at- 
tacks. They are strategical. They are designed to over- 
come indirectly the obstacle to the appointment of Fu- 
ture Probationists. Let no one be deceived, and let no 
corporate member, who desires justice, be induced to 
lend support to the scheme for the retirement of mem- 
bers of the administration. 


Sp 


THE FOURTH ARTICLE OF THE LAMBETH 
PLATFORM. 





THIS article requires the following condition of 
Church union with the Episcopalians : 
‘The historic episcopate, locally adapted in the methods 


of its administration to the varying needs of the nations 
and peoples called of God into the unity of his Church.” 


This condition is the one which, as interpreted, other de- 
nominations not episcopally governed refuse to accept. 
They make no objection to the other three articles, which 
insist on the Holy Scriptures as the rule and ultimate 
standard of faith, the Apostles’ Creed as the baptismal 
symbol, and the Nicene Creed as the sutticient statement 
of the Christian faith, and the two sacraments ministered 
with Christ’s words of institution and of the elements 
ordained by him, What is not and apparently cannot 





be admitted by non-Episcopalians is that an historic epis- 
pate interpreted as a third order of ministry should be 
imposed upon them. They claim that their own pas- 
toral episcopate is an episcopate of the most historical 
character. 

If such a local episcopate could be allowed the article 
would not be obstructive ; but every honest attempt to 
secure recognition from the representatives of the Lam- 
beth Articles for pastoral episcopacy, such as that which 
has been made by our American Presbyterian Church, 
has been an utter failure thus far. The Living Church 
last week said it is proved ‘in the last degree chimer- 
ical.” 

That it was by no means the unanimous opinion of the 
Lambeth Conference of Bishops that this article should 
be interpreted in the rigid High Church way, is made 
clear by a paper in The Methodist Review by the Rev. J. 
A. Faulkner. Mr, Faulkner has gathered some facts on 
the subject, which we have in part already given in an 
article on the secret history of the Lambeth Conference, 
written by one of the bishops there in attendance, in our 
issue of November 19h, 1891. That article had chiefly 
to do with the story of the rejection by the Lambeth 
Conference of the report of its committee ov the Bible 
and iospiration. Mr. Faujkner’s paper tells the story of 
the simular fate which befell the report of the Committee 
on the Historic Episcopate. 

The subject of Christian union was referred by the 
Conference to an influential committee of nineteen mem 
bers, of whici the chairman was Bishop Barry, the 
Metropolitan of Australia. They presented a report 
which had the asseut of ‘over twelve members of the 
committee,” and but two dissentients are mentioned. 
Among those who approved of it was Bishop Whipple, of 
Minnesota. In this report they say : 

‘* But they observe that, while the Church in ber twenty- 
third article lays down the necessity of the ministry as a 
sucred order Commissioned by those who have public au- 
thority given unto them in the congregation, and while 
for herself she has defined the latter term by insisting in 
her own Communion on episcopal or.ination, she has no- 
where declared that all other constituted ministry is null 
and void.” 

The committee then note the fact that up to the year 
1662 *‘ ministers not episcopally ordained were in cer- 
lain cases recognized as fit to hold office in tne Church 
of England,” and they ask the question whether the 
present circumstances of Christianity constitute a sufti- 
cient reason for such exceptional action now. They re- 
ply : 

“To this question, looking to the infinite blessings 
which must result from any right approach toward re 
union, not only in Great Britain and Lreland, but in the 
American and colonial communities, looking also to the 
unquestioned fact that upon some concession upon this 
matter depends, humanly speaking, the only hope of such 
an approach, they cannot but perceive that our present 
condition, perhaps in a higber degree than at any former 
time, justifies an affirmative answer. They therefore 
bumbly submit the following resolution to the wisdom of 
the Conference: 

“That, in the opinion of this committee, conferences 

such as we have recommended are likely to be fruitful, 
under God’s blessing, of practical result only it undertaken 
with willingness on behalf of the Anglican communion, 
while holding firmly to the threefold order of the ministry 
as the normal rule of the Church to be observed in the 
future, to recognize, in spite of what we must conceive as 
irregularity, the ministerial character of those ordained 
in non-episcopal Communions, through whom, as minis- 
ters, it has pleased God visibly to work for the salvation 
of souls and the advancement of his kingdom, and to pro 
vide, in such way as may be agreed upon, for the accept- 
ance of such ministers as fellow-workers with us in the 
service of the Lord Jesus Christ.” 
To this they add, in a footnote, several instances of the 
recognition of non-episcopal ordinations in the Church of 
England, and the opinions of Bishop Cosin and Arch- 
bishop Bramhall on the subject, tu which names Bishop 
Wordsworth, in a late pamphlet on the subject, adds the 
names of Hooker and Bishop Andrewes, 

Now this report was meant to interpret the Fourth 
Article and to indicate that the condition of the histor- 
ic episcopate was to be interpreted liberally. This re- 
port, made almost unanimously, was rejected by the 
House of Bishops just as the report on the Bible was re- 
jected. It was feared that the adoption of the report 
would produce more division in the Anglican Church 
than it could accomplish of good by promoting fellow- 
ships with other bodies. The High Churchmen simply 
outvoted or frightened the Broad Churchmen. 

Any union on the basis of the Lambeth Articles was, 
we fear, made hopeless by this refusal of the Conference 
to declare that they were to be interpreted in a way that 
would make reunion possible. The Anglican Church, 
under the guidance of such men as Bishop Doane, of 
Albany, or Bishop Mylne, of Bombay, or Bishop Dow- 
den, of Edinburgh, is much more anxious for union 
with the Greek Church than with the Protestant 
Churches about it. The chief missionary work which 
now needs to be done on this subject is not so much to 
persuade non-episcopal Churches to accept the historic 
episcopate with the High Church interpretation, as it is to 
educate the Anglican denominations in England and the 
United States to come back to the liberality and liberty 
of the days of Hooker, Andrewes, Cosin and Bramhall, 
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BURNING QUESTIONS AMONG THE DUN- 
KARDS. 


WA8ILE the Catholics are in the midst of a fierce contro- 
versy over the school question, and Presbyterians are 
deeply troubled with issues of the Higher Criticism, and 
Congregationalists divided concerning a policy of mis- 
sionary administration, the Dunkards have also their 
burning questions. If to be in controversy is to be in 
misery, and if misery loves company, Catholics, Congre- 
gationalists, Presbyterians, and other agitated denom- 
inations, may take comfort from the experiences of those 
siinple-minded, devoted Christians called Dunkards, or 
German Baptists, or Brethren, 

The forefathers of the Dunkards introduced into this 
country a century and three-quarters ago a simple type 
of Bible religion. They had no other creed and no other 
discipline. They studied the Bible to see what it com- 
manded, interpreting it in literal fashion, and molded 
their lives strictly according to its precepts. One of their 
most prominent principles was norconformity to the 
world, For more than a century and a half they have 
lived in the world, and been to some extent a part of it, 
without adopting its fashions orcustoms. Nevertheless, 
its influence could not forever be kept out of their broth- 
erhood. It gradually insinuated itself among them and 
asserted its presence by certain innovations, and ten or 
twelve years ago there was a struggle in the Annual 
Meeting of the Brotherhood over these innovations, and 
the result was a division into three branches—the Pro- 
gressive, the Conservative and the Old Order. The Con- 
servative branch, which is the largest of the three, rep- 
resents a middle ground between the other two. It be- 
lieves in what the Brethren call Gospel plainness, and 
that the principle cannot well be maintained unless a 
form is insisted upon, But it is far more liberal than the 
Old Order branch, in countenancing Sunday-schools, 
missions and denominational schools and colleges. 

It is in the body of Conservative Dunkards that burn- 
ing questions have recently appeared. The two tenden- 
cies, the conservative and the liberal, are just as plainly 
marked in this branch as they were in the whole body 
before it was divided. We have before us the Minutes 
of their Annual Meeting held recently in Muncie, Ind. 
lis sessions occupied three days, most of which was 
taken up with the consideration of questions bearing 
upon the principle of nonconformity. 

There was an interesting discussion concerning what 
are called ** Bible terms,” which are held in connection 
with the denominational schools and colleges. It was 
pointed out that these ‘* Bible terms” are tending to be- 
come in reality theological seminaries, and theological 
seminaries for the education of ministers are looked 
upon us departures from primitive Christianity and as 
dangerous. Some of the speakers said that if this prin- 
ciple of theological education were approved, the Church 
would be led step by step toruin, On the other side, 
not one word was urged io favor of theological semi- 
naries; but the point was cleverly carried by argu- 
ments showing that it cannot be wrong to have schools 
to teach the Bible as a text-book. 

A rule has prevailed among the Brethren for many 
years forbidding them to accept civil offices, except 
those connected with the management of schools. The 
Annual Meeting was asked to say whether it is not law- 
ful for a member to accept a position as township 
treasurer, to which he was elected without his consent 
or active assistance. The entering wedge of a more 
liberal view is plainly to be seen in the action of the 
Meeting allowing Brethren to hold such offices on condi- 
tion that they do no electioneering and ** keep out of 
politics altogether.” 

The Dunkards have long been known by the cut of 
their clothes. It was found necessary, however, some 
twenty-five years ago to adopt a special order respecting 
the coat to be worn by Brethren, and particularly ofticial 
Brethren. Complaint was made at the recent Annual 
Meeting that some of the official Brethren do not obey 
the order, but wear the straight frock coat which dis- 
tinguishes “ popular clergymen.” There was a long dis- 
cussion as to what constitutes the official coat of the 
Brotherhood, It was finally agreed that it may be either 
sack or frock, ‘* round-breasted” or not, provided it has 
a standing collar. The standing collar is indispensable. 
On other points liberty is allowed. 

Another matter kindred to this came up in connection 
with a request that the Annual Meeting exhort elders to 
admonish the sisters to adhere to the order and wear 
their caps or prayer-covering. The sisters would not, of 
course, think of appearing in the house of God without 
the regulation head-covering ; but it seems that in their 
own households they do not always wear it during fam- 
ily worship or at the table, whete the blessing is asked. 
In this matter the Annual Meeting decided that the sis- 
ters ought to wear the covering, and that the elders 
should admonish them so todo. A strong appeal for 
this action was made by several speakers. One brother 
said that when the head of a household was away the 
woman would be called upon to ask a blessing at the 
table, and if she came to the table without a covering on 
her head she was ‘not fit to do it.” She dishonors the 
Scriptures, which require that she should not pray or 
prophesy with her head uncovered. 

The beard question was raised in the case of a brother 
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who had worn a full beard thirty years for conscience’ 
sake, and who, on removing from one district to an- 
other, was refused admission to the church where he 
sought membership on the ground that he did not con- 
form to the order. Formerly, it was the order to wear 
a full beard and not to mar it by trimming the corners. 
In 1862 it was decided that if a brother * let it stand on 
the upper lip only,” it is ** wrong.” In what the 
offense consisted in the present case was not stated, and 
the action of the meeting was not clear. 

The Annual Meeting was asked to give the weight of 
its authority against the attendance of Brethren at 
meetings connected with the ‘ Bible terms,” where 
“‘imaginary Bible views” are exhibited with ‘a magic 
lantern ” in ‘a dark room.” It complied with the re- 
quest on the ground that actual Bible views are not 
objectionable, but ‘imaginary ” views, being the inven- 
tion merely of the human mind, are not proper. One of 
the elders said that he was the father of a large family 
and had never allowed a pictorial Bible tocome into his 
house, 

The question was raised whether it is right for Breth- 
ren to have pictures taken of themselves or to take pic- 
tures of others. The practice was strongly attacked, on 
the ground that it is idolatrous, It was contended that 
the correct reading of the Greek of 1 *Corinthians, 10: 7 
and 10:14, makes these passages condemn *‘ image wor- 
ship,” and the thought seemed to be that those who get 
pictures of themselves do so for the purpose of admiring 
them, and that this admiration is in the nature of idola- 
try. The Aunual Meeting, however, did not settle this 
matter off hand, but appointed a committee to consider 
itand report next year. This evidently wasa concession 
to the liberal element. 

We do not mean to intimate that the entire three days 
of the Annual Meeting were taken up with these mat- 
ters, which seem so trivial to outsiders; but they did 
occupy most of the time. Reports were given showing 
that considerable missionary and tract work is being 
done, and some time was spent in discussing the ques- 
tion whether it is advisable to have a new hymnal, and 
whether the denomination should own the publishing 
interests. Doubtless such practical questions will have 
more attention as the spirit of liberality grows stronger. 

It does seem trifling business for a large gathering of 
devoted Christians to spend their time considering what 
shall be done with men who do not wear the regulation 
coat collar, or decline to wear the beard in a particular 
fashion, or venture to get their lives insured, or have 
pictures taken of themselves, or attend magic lantern 
shows where Bible views are exhibited. Surely there is 
something more important than for elders to spend their 
time admonishing the sisters not to sit at their own 
table without a prayer-covering on the head, These 
things are all of the essence of ritualism, They magnify 
the little, unimportant things, the mint, anise and cum- 
min, to the neglect of the weightier matters of the Gos- 
pel. And yet the purpose of these simple-minded men is 
to maintain a Church pure and unspotted from the 
world by prohibiting compliance with the fashions and 
customs of the world. 
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THE CITY VIGILANCE LEAGUE. 


THERE is decided need in this city and in other cities, 
we doubt not, of such a society for the protection of the 
citizens and the enforcement of law as The City Vigi- 
lance League, of which Dr, C. H. Parkhurst is President, 
and W. H. Tolman, Ph.D., is Secretary, and which has 
its oftice in the United Charities Building. We give one 
late incident to illustrate what it must do. 

On Sunday evening, July 9th, about a quarter after 
seven, Mr. Orrin B. Booth saw a little girl enter P. J. 
Kelley’s saloon, corner of South Fifth Avenue and 
Bleecker Street. He entered the saloon and saw the 
bartender draw some kind of a liquid into the little 
girl’s pitcher, Coming out, Mr. Booth asked the police- 
man on the South Fifth Avenue side to close the saloon, 
It was done. By actual count on the part of Mr. Booth, 
thirteen men went in and eighteen came out from the 
Bleecker Street entrance after the South Fifth Avenue 
entrance was closed. The officer was then asked to 
close the Bleecker Street part; but he declined on the 
ground that it was not on his beat, There was no 1e- 
source left to Mr. Booth, but to wait for the Bleecker 
Street policeman. When he came, his number proved 
to be 2739, and his name Moran. He was willing to 
comply with Mr. Booth’s request to close the Bleecker 
Street side of the saloon ; so thesaloon was then closed 
on the two streets, and tie policeman went away. Mr. 
Booth remained, persuaded that the place was still open, 
and called the officer back when he saw that men went 
in and out of the saloon. The officer went into the 
Bleecker Street entrance, pounded on the door, with the 
remark, ‘‘If you open this door again, I'll pull you.” A 
second time Mr. Booth was obliged to call the officer 
back, and stepped up to show him that the door could 
be opened. A man on guard closed it, anticipating Mr. 
Booth. At that juncture the saloon keeper ordered the 
officer to arrest Mr. Booth, charging him with obstruct- 
ing the doorway! That gentleman said: ‘‘ Officer, why 
don’t you arrest him for keeping his saloon open?’ 

Mr. Booth was taken to the station house, where he 





was asked by the Sergeant, what right he had to do 


such a thing as to attempt toclosea saloon. On Mr. 
Booth’s reply, that he had the right of a citizen, the 
Sergeant admitted that fact. Mr. Booth spent the night 
in the cell, and was arraigned the next morning at the 
Jefferson Market court, Justice Koch presiding. 

** What have you to say?” asked the Justice. 

‘Tam not guilty. The officer can tell you about it,’ 
was the reply. 

The officer then conversed with the Justice in such a 
low tone tone that Mr. Booth could not hear what he was 
saying, but what he did hear was the verdict, $300 or 
thirty days. Atter some difticulty bail was procured, 
and at 2:45 Monday afternoon, Mr. Booth left, a free 
man once more, 

Such is the account of the attempt of one citizen to 
try to enforce the law, and the methods which are used 
to encourage him in his efforts. 

In the first place the Justice violated the law in two 
respects, in that he did not at any point in the proceea- 
ings inform the prisoner of his right to counsel, nor was 
the prisoner confronted with witnesses. Secondly, 
the charge, if read, was not so read that Mr. Booth 
could hear; for when a lawyer secured a copy of it for 
hm, he was found to have been charged with “ using 
protane, indecent, insulting and threatening language 
and behavior, making a noise and disturbing the peace ; 
and then and there collecting a.crowd.” Those who 
know Mr. Booth know the falsity of such a series of 
charges. 

Weil, ‘what are you going to do about it?’ In this 
city is an organization known as The City Vigilance 
League, whose Secretary went to Mr. Booth Tuesday 
morning, When the statement of the outrage had been 
published in the morning’s papers. It was found that 
Mr. Booth was financially unable to take steps for re- 
dress, because he was just establishing himself in busi- 
ness. The League secured the services of one of its legal 
friends, being determined thav such a gross outrage 
upon a reputable citizen should be redressed aud a 
knowledge of such infamous proceedings brought before 
the public. The League has also brought the case to 
the attention of the press, and thus placed it before the 
commuuity. Mr. Booth's case will be investigated ; but 
what is done concerning those which do not get into the 
papers, or of those who have no friends to push them? 
New York justice, at least as dispensed in the police 
courts, has u special significance. 

A glance at the head lines of any of our daily papers 
will show the insolence and the outrages committed 
upon those without a ‘* pud.” Last week a policeman 
arrested a boy, and charged him with disorderly conduct 
committed at eight o’clock in the evening. At that very 
time the boy was at the Picture Exhibition of the Uni- 
versity Settlement. 

One of the residents told the justice who tried (?) the 
case, that he had then in court six witnesses who could 
swear to the lad’s innocency. Not the slightest atten- 
tion was paid to him. 

It is high time that the reputable portion of the com- 
munity were alive to the condition of aflaizs in our city, 
and set itself in array against such gross outrages, and 
the protection of those committing them. 


o_ 


Editorial Ustes. 


In our issue this week Elizabeth Stuart Phelps con- 





tinues the subject of the relation of the prisoner to the 
State as illustrated by the Borden tragedy, and speaks 
strongly on the injury that is liable to be done to innocent 
people; the article by Louise Imogen Guiney touches a 
similar subject and contrasts the Middle Ages with the 
present times, not wholly to the advantage of the lutter ; 
De. Cuyler treats of The Prayer that has Power ; Dr. Philip 
Schaff supplies a brief sketch of the history of the New 
School Alice 
gives a delightful account of Travel in New England in 


Presbyterian Theology ; Morse Earle 
Olden Times; the Rev. Sereso E. Bishop answers a ques- 
Kate 


miseries of human 


tickets 
life ; 
Rev. H. H. Leavitt indicates Unitarian tendencies at An 


tion about Hawaiian matters; Foote 


and dockets the minor the 
dover Seminary; Erastus Wiman suggests ways to relieve 
the misery of our crowded districts; Agnes Farley Millar 
describes the Salon of the Champs De Mars; Prof. A. 8. 
Packard gives an account of important investigations on 
the physical basis of heredity; Mr. St. Chad Boscawen 
speaks of recent discoveries at Tel el-Amarna ; Mrs. G. H. 
Walker reports the Students’ Conference at Northfield, 
and J.G. Hodgkinson describes the largest Sunday-school 
in the world. We also publish the full documents in the 
case of Mr. Noyes of Japan, with the final action taken by 
The 
poems are by Margaret J. Preston, Susan Coolidge, Theron 


the Prudential Committee of the American Board. 


Brown and Anna H. Branch, and the stories by George H, 
Hepworth, Francis 8. Palmer and Virginia Y. Remnitz. 


A HIGHLY educated American Episcopal clergyman says 
that he is willing to receive conditional baptism by im- 
mersion from a Baptist clergyman if the latter will receive 
Episcopal ordination. This opens a large field for inter- 
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THE action of the managers of the World's Fair in 
resolving to close the gates on Sunday has been received 
by the Christian public with every evidence of hearty 
satisfaction. The pulpit and the religious press rejoice 
over it as an indication of the strength of the Christian 
sentiment of this country. In pursuance of the resclution 
of the Local Directory the gates were closed tight last Sun- 
day ; and we do not hear that they were besieged by crowds. 
Excursion trains have ceased to run, and things have 
assumed their normal Sunday condition in and around 
Chicago. The daily papers, which were so strenu- 
ous in their determination to have the gates opened, have 
very little to say. They accept the result quietly. The 
demonstration of the fact that Sunday opening was not a 
popular demand has been so overwhelming, that it has left 
them without a single argument against closing. Some 
of them say, however, that the failure was not due to 
conscientious objection to Sunday opening, but to the fact 
that so many exhibits were covered and the machinery 
People did not care to see half a fair. This is 
undoubtedly true. They paid full price, but got only 
half as much for their money as week-day visitors. 
This doubtless kept some away; but the chief reason 
for the small attendance was the Sabbath sentiment 
of the people. Probably the heaviest financial loss 
inflicted was by the staying away altogether of those 
whose conscience was offended by the action of 
the Local Directory. It is clear now even to the Local 
Directory that their policy was a very short-sighted and 
ruinous one. As we said last week, we say again, as the 
blunder has been confessed and remedied, the Fair ought 
to havea hearty support ; and we are surprised that one of 
our most prominent religious contemporaries should seem 
to discourage such support. Wedo not think that there 
is any reason whatever to believe that the Fair will again 
be opened on Sunday. That matter, we take it, is finally 
settled. At any rate the wise policy is to assume that it is 
finally settled, and give the Fair the hearty support which 
has been withheld on conscientious grounds. 


was silent. 


Two years ago a conference of the clergy of the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church met at Moscow to discuss the 
alarming growth of Stundism and devise a plan for its 
suppression. A numberof outrageously cruel enactments 
to this end were suggested to the Government by this body 
of Christian ministers, most of which were afterward put 
in force, ¢. g., the kidnapping of Stundist children from 
their parents, the stigma on Stundist passports, etc. But 
notwithstanding all their efforts to suppress it, the Ortho- 
dox Church is now face to face with an alarming increase 
of vitality among the persecuted ‘ heretics.” The provinces 
of Kherson and Kief are again in a ferment, and the most 
recent news has it that hundreds of families are declaring 
themselves Stundists and that thousands more are in sym- 
pathy with them. The Holy Synod has taken alarm, and 
has now convoked another conference for the early autumn 
of this year. Special invitations to the conference have 
been sent to priests living in the Stundist localities ; and 
we are justified in presuming that still more drastic regu- 
lations for the extirpation of the pestilent Stundists will 
be the outcome of the second gathering. We trust the 
American people will closely watch this conference and 
mark the conclusions it arrives at. With Russia posturing 
for our fraternal regard we do well to see that she is nota 
terror at home to the best and bravest of her own subjects. 


A VERY brief item in The Christian Inquirer might at- 
tract no attention, and yet it appears to us that there is 
something very interesting about it. It simply announces 
that the Rev. William Coburn ‘‘was recognized as a 
Baptist minister by a council representing twenty-two 
churches, held in the Calvary Church, Thursday, June 
29th.”” The prayer of recognition was given by the Rev. 
Thomas Spurgeon, then in this city, and the right hand of 
fellowship by R. S. MacArthur, D.D., pastor of the 
church. The special point of interest lies in the fact given 
that Mr. Coburn “ had been ordained as a Congregational- 
ist, but upon conviction joined the Baptist Church.”” And 
does the reader not see anything remarkable about this ? 
Observe that he was not ordained but “‘ recognized ’’; that 
is, Dr. MacArthur and his council of twenty-two Baptist 
churches, with the Rev. Thomas Spurgeon to represent 
the English Baptist churches, did not think it necessary 
to reordain a man who had once been ordained by a Con- 
gregational council. It was necessary that he should be 
baptized on joining the Baptist body, but his unbaptized 
ordination was held to be valid. We understand that Dr. 
MacArthur’s church was particular in sending out the call 
for the council to put it in a form which should not seem 
to discredit the ecclesiastial validity of Pedo-Baptist ordi- 
nation. We are glad-to see this courteous and Christian 
expression of fellowship ; and we trust that, now we have 
called attention to it, it will not be repudiated by those 
who have been regarded as the stricter teachers in the 
Baptist body. 


THE action of France in reference to Siam appears to be 
brutally imperious. France has made demands for the 
cession to her territory of the whole country on the east 
bank of the Mekong River, and for an indemnity of two 
million francs for injuries sustained, which have been un- 
der diplomatic discussion for some time. France de- 
manded a categorical answer within forty-eight hours and 
the possession of certain forts on the Menam River, which 
leads up to Bangkok, as the guaranty of good faith for 
the performance of the promises required ; all this on the 
threat of immediate war. Siam turned to England for help, 
with what result is not well known ; we can only guess 
from the answer which was made by the Siamese to the 
French demands. The King of Siam replies that he has 
never been informed what rights the French claim on the 
left bank of the Mekong River, and that five months ago 
he proposed to submit all contested points to international 
arbitration. He now submits to the pressure of circum- 
stances, and consents that the territory on the left bank 





of the Mekong, as far north as any military posts 
have been occupied by the French troops, shall be 
regarded as French territory. He regrets acts of personal 
aggression against French subjects, and promises to pun- 
ish those who were guilty, and to make compensation. 
These matters, he says, have been the subjects of diplo- 
matic discussion, but owing to the pressure of France he 
consents to yield and to pay the two million francs, and 
asks for a mixed commission to inquire into the amount 
of damages. The tone of the Siamese reply might be 
called Christian in comparison with the buccaneering tone 
of the French demand. ‘The territory yielded is only about 
one-half of that which the French may have intended to 
secure, and the answer is not satisfactory to the authori - 
tiesin Paris; and it is reported that a blockade of the 
Siamese coast has been decided on, which is little less 
than war.. Futif more territory is required by France 
it may make complications with England, which has 
its rights where the Siamese and Burmese territories 
adjoin. The French feeling is very hot against the Brit- 
ish, who are regarded as backing the Siamese. But Great 
Britain evidently has no desire to go into a war with 
France over Siamese matters, and will do all she can to 
patch up the difficulty. We do not see how any disin- 
terested person can fail in this matter to see that justice 
is on the Siamese side and strength on the side of the 
French. a 

AN interesting libel suit has just been concluded in Lon- 
don which willinterest a good many American scholars. It 
was brought by Mr. Rassam,the explorer in Babylonia, 
against Mr. Budge of the British Museum. Mr. Rassam, it 
will be remembered, was first employed by Sir Henry A. 
Layard, in his explorations at Nineveh, and afterward was 
commissioned by the British Museum to carry on other 
explorations, especially in Babylonia, and large collections 
from his diggings have been received at the British Muse- 
um. Mr. Rassam is a native of Mosul, but is a naturalized 
Englishman, and has for many years made his home in Eng- 
land. Mr. Budge is one of the young men connected with 
the British Museum, in charge of the Egyptian and Assyri- 
an antiquities, and has made two brief trips to Babylonia 
for excavation and for the purchase of antiquities. On his 
return he reported to Mr. Layard and to officers of the 
Museum, that Mr. Rassam had been guilty of connivance 
with relatives of his, who were in charge of the diggings, 
by which quantities of broken tablets, designated by Mr. 
Budge as rubbish, had been sent to the Museum and the 
choice objects had been purloined and offered for sale, so 
that the British Museum was compelled to buy the products 
of itsown diggings. Mr. Rassam complained to the trustees 
of the British Museum, and Mr. Budge made a certain 
apology to Mr. Rassam, which was regarded as insuflici- 
ent, and Mr. Rassam brought the suit for slander. Sir 
Henry Layard and Mr, Renouf, who had been connected 
with the Museum, were called as witnesses who had heard 
the charges. Mr. EK. Maunde Thompson, the principal 
librarian, and Mr. Budge’s other superiors in office, 
supported him, and refused to allow Mr. Budge’s letters 
on the subject, sent from Bagdad, to be produced, as 
detrimental to the public service. Mr. Rassam showed 
that he had sent to the Museum something like ten thou- 
sand entire tablets (many of them of great value), a large 
number of inscribed barrels, and the bronze gates of Bala- 
wat, the latter valued at $100,000. He also showed that he 
had no relatives engaged with him in the diggings, and 
that the objects since sent might have been dug up since 
by Arabs there. The charge of the judge was very strongly 
against the defendant, and the jury brought in a verdict 
against him with damages of only $250, as the plaintiff did 
not ask for anything more than what would protect his 
reputation. The judge characterized the apology as the 
shabbiest he had ever read. The damages with the heavy 
costs are probably more than Mr. Budge will be able to 
pay; and The Athenwum, which sympathizes heartily 
with him, has suggested that subscriptions be made for 
his assistance. 


....In the excess of its joy last week over its announce- 
ment of the action of the Prudential Committee concern- 
ing Mr. Noyes and its assurance of a favorable result, The 
Congregationalist could not refrain from this fling at 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

“We assume that it is a surprise to the editor of Tur INDE- 

PENDENT to find that the action of the Prudential Committee 
was taken some weeks prior to the time when he was writing 
belligerent editorials against Mr. Noyes’s appointment and 
assiduously gathering and publishing the opinions of corporate 
members for the Committee’s guidance.” 
We confess toa little surprise ; but we imagine it is very 
small indeed compared to that which the editor of The 
Congregationalist must have felt when he learned some 
time last week that Mr. Noyes had not been appointed. 
We have not assumed to kuow what the Prudential Com- 
mittee resolved to keep a profound secret. In our issue of 
April 6th, before its action was taken, we said : 

“ We assume, therefore, that if Mr. Noyes has been or is to be 
appointed it will be because his views have been modified and 
the Committee has received assurances which satisfy it that he 
does not stand where he stood in 1886, 1887 and 1888.” 

The final result shows that our position was correct April 
6th and has been all along. We are more than satisfied 
with the outcome. We commend to our contemporary the 
philosophical saying of the humorist: “It is better not to 
know so much than to know so many things that ain’t so.”’ 


. Sunday closing is a bitter defeat to the handful of 
infidels represented by the Truth Sceker. There is a great 
deal of significance in these words of that anti-religious 
sheet: ‘The jubilation of the Sabbatarians is indescriba- 
ble.” And there is a strain of sadness in its reflection that 
Sunday closing will prevent “‘ great masses of our people ” 
from ‘‘entertaining and elevating themselves.’”’ This is 
too bad; but these ‘“‘ masses’’ did not take advantage of 
the opportunity when they had it. The Fair was open 
several Sundays, but the ‘‘ masses ”’ did not attend it, 





....Our national balance sheet of foreign trade, for the 
year ending June 30th, shows a balance on the wrong side 
of $93,652,981. That is, while we have imported $941,076,- 
128, we have exported only $847,423,147. The falling off in 
exports amounts to over $113,600,000. It is due in large part 
to the exceptionally large export of breadstuffs the pre- 
vious year, and the decrease in the exports of cotton the 
past year. Of the imports, $519,165,266 came in free, and 
nearly $422 ,000,000 paid duty. According to this, upward of 
55 per cent. of our imports paid no duty. These include tea 
and coffee and sugar and other articles of necessity which 
we do not produce, or produce only in very small quanti- 
ties. The policy of the Democrats will be, we suppose, not 
to enlarge the free list, but really to reduce it, and lower 
the rates on the dutiable list and enlarge it. The idea is 
that Protection wrongly favors certain classes, that is, 
producers. To get rid of the inequality it would seem to be 
necessary to place the producers of other countries on the 
same footing practically in our markets as our own. If 
duties are levied on articles now on the free list, the rates 
of duty on other things could, of course, be reduced from 
the Protection plane. 


....-For once it is clear that the report of a defiance by 
Archbishop Corrigan of the orders of the Papal Delegate 
has no foundation. The Archbishop does wisely in send- 
ing The Sun of this city the letter sent to him by Mgr. 
Satolli in the case of Dr. Burtsell. Mgr. Satolli simply 
informs Archbishop Corrigan of the fact that he had that 
day received a visit from « New York Committee asking 
him to ‘‘interpose his good offices” for the restoration of 
Dr. Burtsell to the parish of the Epiphany, aud then he 
concludes : 

* T make it a duty to indicate this to your Excellency, so that, 
in your charity and prudence, you may judge if, and how far, 
and in what manner, it may be expedient to condescend by your 
own authority to their request. It would perhaps make them 
more attached and deferential to you, as they desire to be. 

“Please let me know your opinion and decision in 
premises.” 


the 


It is evident, as Archbishop Corrigan says, that this “ let- 
ter contains neither a command nor an explicit request.” 


....-Mr, Robert G. Ingersoll says Sunday should be ‘ta 
day of joy.”” So it is. Men and women gather in the 
churches and children in the Sunday-schools and sing 
hymns and give thanks and express their joy with hearts 
full of gratitude and love and hope. Sunday is a day of 
joy, and the gladdest hearts, and the brightest lives are 
those which are blessed in the services of the sanctuary. If ~ 
Mr. Ingersoll would go himself to church and Sunday- 
school occasionally, he would know better than to say that 
Christianity fills Sunday with ‘gloom and sadness, with 
stupid sermons and dyspeptic theology.’’ There are no 
sermons so “stupid,” no theology so ‘dyspeptic’ as 
those which declare that there is no God, and nothing in 
man that crosses the gulf of death. The greatest of Chris- 
tian Apostles bade all disciples of Christ, *‘ Rejoice, and 
again I say rejoice.”’ That is what Christians do on 
Sunday. 


...-The Catholic Standard finds fault with us for say- 
ing that those who hooted and would have mobbed the 
Christian Endeavor Conveution at Montreal were *‘igno- 
rant French Canadians.” It admits, however, there was a 
mob, and that but for the counsels of the Catholic clergy 
it would have ‘‘swept’’ the ‘‘ Christian Endeavorers into 
the St. Lawrence.”’ This only makes the matter worse. 
You can forgive theignorant ; butif this mob was not com- 
posed of the ignorant, as the Standard asserts, the re- 
proach is all the greater. The fact is the mob element is 
not confined either to the Catholic or the Protestant popu- 
lation. 


...-In The Pall Mall Gazette the Marquis of Salisbury 
discusses home rule from an international point of view, 
and his main argument against it is this, that if Ireland 
had home rule, in the case of war she might allow the 
enemy to occupy her ports as coaling stations. We do not 
wonder that the Liberals regard such an argument as 
ridiculous. Certainly it would be ridiculous in this coun- 
try to imagine that in case of foreign war Massachusetts 
might turn against the nation and aid the enemy. 


..»-Does The Catholic Review pretend to believe what 
it certainly tells its readers that some of the Christian En- 
deavorers of Montreal cried aloud in the public streets a 
foul and blasphemous utterance about the mother of our 
Lord? We know the thing was impossible, and it was 
only viciousness and virulence that ever invented the 


charge. The Catholic Review ought to know that 
Protestants are taught just as truly as Catholics to honor 
the memory and character of the Virgin Mary. 


....It is right to publish the fact that The Sacred Heart 
Review, of Boston, in a very good-tempered article, says 
that alate paper by Mr. Merwin Marie-Snell, published 
by us, ‘‘ totally misconceives the application of the doc- 
trine of probabilism and thus falls into the egregious error 
of saying that one of the great orders of the Church [the 
Jesuits] holds that ae can doa thing when you think it 
probably wrong to do it, a statement calculated to shock 
the moral sense of any right-minded man,” 


....A missionary correspondent in the interior of China 
tells us that in the city in which he resides, as large as 
Cincinnati, it is said that nine out of ten of the adult 
male population smoke opium, and that many women and 
boys also use it, while thirty years ago it was almost 
unknown, An opium sot or ‘‘ opium devil,’ as the Chinese 
call him, “is about the most pitiable and dreadful look- 
ing object I ever saw.”? And yet foreigners have forced 
the opium trade upon China. 

....We have not the heart to describe the brutal lynch- 
ing which has just taken place at Memphis. In this case 
the Negro appears to have been guilty, and it is extraordi- 
nary that the sheriff allowed the jail to be broken into and 
the prisoner to be captured when he had force enough on 
hand easily to resist the attack. This was a case not of 
vengeance inflicted by those who had an interest in the 
case, but of the bloodthirsty madness of an irresponsible 
crowd of city ruffians, 


> 
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Religions Intelligence. 


THE AMERICAN BOARD AND MR. NOYES. 


WE have received the following documents, concern- 
ing the case of the Rev. Wm. H. Noyes, from the rooms 
of the American Board in Boston : 

ACTION OF THE PRUDENTIAL COMMITTEE. 


The Resolution passed by the Board at Chicago, October 
6th, 1892, under which this action was taken, was in the 
following terms ; 


“In view of the complications of this case, and of the fact that 
the Prudential Committee has more than once carefully reviewed 
it, and that the Mission has made no request concerning a 
changein the relations of Mr. and Mrs. Noyes to their work, we 
feel disposed to recommend that the Pruduential Committee 
have further correspondence with the Mission and take such ac- 
tion as seems best for the interest of the Mission.” 


The documents and minutes herewith submitted are 
given in their chronological order. 


PERSONAL LETTER OF MR. ELLISON TO MR. NOYES. 


Boston, October 20th, 1892. 

Dear Mr. Noyes :—I was not present at the Annual Meeting of 
the American Board, recently held at Chicago, but am informed 
that reference wasthere made to you and your relations to the 
Board. I write to ask for some information as to your views 
about future probation; my reason for so doingis that I voted 
against your appointment solely because I judged from your 
statement to the Prudential Committee that you believed in a 
future probation, whereas, in a conversation held with your 
brother soon after you left for Japan, he stated that you did not 
believe init. If he is correct then I did not rightly interpret your 
statement, and I do not wish to make any mistake again. As 
regards this subject, you are aware that the Board, by the adop- 
tion of Dr. Storrs’s interpretation of the action at Des Moines, 
practically divided candidates for appointment as missionaries 
into two classes: 

1. Those who believe an opportunity for repentance will be 
givenafter death tothose who did not hear of Christ in this life. 

2. Those who do not find this theory sustained by the Bible, 
and do not hold itasa part of an accepted speculative scheme, 
hut leave the whole matter in the hands of God. 

Will you kindly write me to which of these two classes you be- 
,ong, and will you please do so very briefly? [think all that will 
be necessary is simply for you to say “To the first,” or ‘To the 
second,” as the case may be. If your brother could say plainly to 
me that you do not believe in a future probation, certainly you 
can make the same clear statement of it tome. I am not versed 
in eschatology, and long, intricate theological statements puzzle 
me sadly. I write this letter of my own volition, and without 
the knowledge of any other member of the Prudential Commit- 
tee. Anearly reply will very greatly oblige, 

Wa. P. ELLtson. 


REPLY OF MR. NOYES TO MR. ELLISON. 
MAEBASHI, JOSHU, JAPAN, December 4th, 1892, 

Dear Mr, Ellison :—Your letter of October 20th is received, and I 
wish first to express my appreciation of your kindness in writing 
directly to me. My brother is right in saying that I do not be- 
lieve in a future probation, for by believe he means to he sure of ; 
and Lamcertain that I have never expressed myself as sure of 
this dogma, and so I consider that Iam not to be classed under 
the first alternative which you quote from Dr. Storrs, for I cer- 
tainly am not one of those who are sure that there is a future 
probation. As for the second alternative, I am willing to say 
that 1 “‘do not find this theory sustained by the Bible” in the 
sense that itis not’ explicitly revealed”; but I think the Bible 
leaves room for it. Again, Ican say that I “do not hold it as a 
partof an accepted speculative scheme,” if *‘accepted” means 
fined, and if I still have the liberty to think about the matter. But 
even with these explanations I much prefer to express my ideas 
in my own language, as follows: “Those who do not hear the 
(Gospel) message in tts life, I trustfully leave to God. Ido not 
claim to know God’s method of dealing with them. But I do not 
refuse to think about them. I entertain in their behalf what 1 
conceive to be a reasonable hope that somehow before their des 
tinies are fixed, there shall be revealed to them the love of God in 
Christ Jesus. In this as in every question to which God has given 
no distinct answer I merely claim the liberty of the Gospel.” It 
may interest you to know that except through American friends 
and newspapers I should not have this subject called to mind 
from one year’s end to another. Yours most truly, 

Ww. H. Noyes. 
TESTIMONY OF MISSIONARIES. 

Kxtracts from letters received from members of the 
Japan Mission in reply to the Prudential Committee's let- 
ters of inquiry concerning the Rev. W. H. Noyes. 

“T once took pains to inquire directly of Mr. Noyes concerning 
his theology and, judging from that apparently frank and free 
conversation, it does not seem to me that he holds any belief that 
is interfering with his preaching Christ as our only Savior and 
this life as our only probation.” 

“{f do notremember to have ever heard him refer to the ques- 
tion of a future probation.” 

“TI believe him to be aman of good ability, of earnest Christian 
spirit, of true piety, and to be sound inthe faith in all essentials. 
Whatever minor peculiarities of doctrine he may hold I believe 
never appeared in his work.” 

“IT donot remember ever to have heard him say anything about 
the future state of those dying without the knowledge of Christ.” 

“TIT am glad to say, however, that I have met Mr. and Mrs, 
Noyes time and again—have spent considerable time in their 
society and feel quite well acquainted withthem. If Mr. Noyes 
has any peculiar theological views it does not crop out in our in- 
tercourse with him.” 

* T have never heard him utter a word that would touch the 
most sensitively orthodox mind in our mission, or that would set 
him off from us for a moment.” 


A MINULE AND RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE PRU- 
DENTIAL COMMITTEE, APRIL litn, 1893. 

At the Annual Meeting of the American Board in Chi- 
cago, 1892, the question of receiving the Rev. William H. 
Noyes under its care and direction, and enrolling him with 
its missionary force in Japan, was referred by the Board to 
the Prudential Committee, with the following recommend 
ation: 


“In view of the complications of this case, and of the fact that 
the Prudential Committee has more than once carefully reviewed 
it and that the Mission has made no request concerning a change 
inthe relationsof Mr. and Mrs. Noyes to their work, we feel dis- 
posed to recommend that the Prudential Committee have further 








communication with the Mission, and take such action as seems 
best for the interest of the Mission.” 

In accordance with these instructions the Committee 
communicated to the missionaries of the Board in Japan 
inquiries relative to the Berkeley Temple Mission, which 
has been maintained in that Empire for the last four years. 
Owing to different degrees of acquaintance with the con- 
dition and working of that Mission, the replies differ in 
the amount of information given ; but they all speak of it 
in favorable terms. In the meantime, before those in- 
quiries reached Japan, testimony was received that Mr. 
and Mrs. Noyes are working harmoniously in their present 
relations to the Mission of the American Board, and that 
the Mission, by unanimous vote, expressed its desire that 
they be received under the direction and care of the Board. 

No instruction was given to the Committee to open fur- 
ther correspondence with Mr. Noyes as to the theological 
question on which his position, seven years ago, was deemed 
inadmissible by a commanding majority, both of the 
Committee and of the Board. Apparently the whole sub- 
ject was intentionally left to be treated, at this time, not 
as a case of original application by a candidate for appoint- 
ment, but of the transfer from one organization to another 
of a missionary already in the distant field, personal inter- 
views with whom are not practicable, but concerning 
whom those working by his side must naturally have re- 
centand full information. Yet, in view of the repeated 
and unrepealed votes of the Board, in 1886 and 1887, it has 
been gratifying to the Committee to observe that ina re- 
cent delineation of his position, frankly made to a member 
of its sub-committee, in answer to a personal request—in 
a letter which has been laid before the Committee—Mr. 
Noyes avows none of the doctrinal convictions which the 
Board, in its careful and repeated instructions has twice 
before disallowed. He does not speak of the doctrine of 
a future probation as a scriptural and an important doc- 
trine, or as one which honors Christ in giving complete- 
ness to his work. He does not declare that in his view par- 
ticular passages of Scripture refer to it, or that to him it 
seems @ necessary corollary to the belief in the universali- 
ty of the Lord’s Atonement. He does not represent him- 
self as established in it, in the sense that increas- 
ing light more and more inclines him to it. He 
does not present it as adogma to be deduced as an in- 
ference from the positive teaching of Scripture. It was 
upon such declarations of opinion, formerly made by him, 
that the Board approved with emphasis the twofold de- 
clinatures of the Committee in those years to appoint Mr. 
Noyes to missionary service. It is certainly to be noted 
that they are not now repeated by him. On the other 
hand, he distinctly declares that he does not find the doc 
trine of a future probation either revealed or sustained by 
the Bible, tho still thinking that the Bible leaves room for 
it. He does not feel sure that there is a future probation, 
and does not hold it as part of a fixed or accepted specula- 
tive scheme. But he trustfully leaves to God the question 
of the destiny of those who do not hear the Gospel message 
in this life, not claiming to know God’s method of dealing 
with them, tho entertaining for himself what he conceives 
to be a reasonable hope that in some way, before their des- 
tinies are fixed, God’s leve in Christ will be revealed to 
them. He presents this not as a conviction, but a hope 
which plainly does not limit his missionary zeal, or enter 
into the substance of his faith ; and he adds the significant 
statement that, ‘except through American friends and 
newspapers, I should not have this subject called to mind 
from one year’s end to another.’”’ That he should say this, 
of his own motion, after four years of experience in a land 
where the question concerning those without the Gospel 
might be supposed to be constantly before him, may fairly 
be accepted, in an impartial and friendly estimate of his 
words, as showing the sincerity and the completeness with 
which, in the absence of any positive conviction, he leaves 
the whole question to God as one to which he has given no 
distinct answer. 

The Committee certainly has not proceeded hastily in 
this novel and exceptional case, nor has it been unmindful 
of previous instructions received from the Board. It has 
sought neither to invite nor to avoid responsibility, but 
simply todo its duty, with conscientious carefulness, to 
the churches and individual Christians loving the Board, 
and employing it as their missionary agent, and under the 
instructions which it has repeatedly received. It holds 
itself bound, under those imperative and continuing in- 
structions, to prevent the doctrine of future probation 
from becoming an element, directly or indirectly, in the 
message which the Board sends to the world. Accordingly, 
it must refuse appointment, as it has heretofore done, and 
as it still does, to those holding that doctrine to be a con- 
stituent part of the Gospel of Christ, or to have authority 
from him ; to those with whom itis a formulated convic- 
tion, or who show toward it a distinct dogmatic tendency. 
Until the present basis of administration is essentially 
changed, the Committee holds itself so far expressly lim- 
ited. But itis also authorized, and distinctly instructed, 
to consider by itself each case coming before it; to give 
commission to any one, otherwise well qualified, who 
leaves the whole momentous matterin the hands of him 
who as Judge of all the eazth will do what is right, in wis- 
dom and love; and to form its own judgment, with kind- 
ness and candor, as to the amount and the spiritual force 
of any tendency which may appear, in any candidate, 
toward the opinion which it must not indorse. 

The Committee, aiming, now as always, to interpret its 
instructions fairly and sympathetically, with justice to all 
and in honor toward the Board, is willing to believe, from 
the reply of Mr. Noyes to a member of the Committee, and 
from the concurrent testimony of eminent and honored 
missionaries who have worked with him in Japan in the 
common evangelizing endeavor, and in freest inter- 
change of feeling and thought, that his experience and 
discipline in missionary work have essentially restrained 
or essentially modified any tendency which may before 
have been believed to exist in him toward the dogma ofa 
future probation, 





In view, therefore, of all the facts above recited, some of 
which are new and obviously exceptional, and all of which 
are of manifest importance, the Committee adopts the fol- 
lowing resolution : 


* Resolved, That under the authority given to the Committee 


‘by the Board at its late annual meeting, and after the particular 


correspondence to which it was enjoined, the Rev. William H. 
Noyes be hereafter enrolled as one of its missionaries in Japan; 
that as such he be affectionately commended to the churches, 
pastors and missionaries there, with the renewed expression by 
the Committee of its warm personal interest in himself, and in 
the assured expectation on its part that his labor will be earnest, 
his teaching conformed to the common evangelical faith, and 
his spirit toward both the Mission and the Board confiding and 
loyal.” 


This action shall take effect when the clerk of the Com- 
mittee is advised by Mr. Noyes that he desires and accepts 
the appointment thus made as a missionary under the 
Board, that he has been released from existing engage- 
ments, and that all the requirements of comity toward the 
organization which sent him out, and which has supported 
and directed him in Japan, have been duly observed. 


LETTERS FROM MR. NOYES TO THE COMMITTEE AND 
THE CLERK, 


MAEBASHI, JOSHU, JAPAN, June 10th, 1893. 
TO THE PRUDENTIAL COMMITTEE OF THE AMERICAN BOARD OF 
COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS. 

Respected and Dear Sirs:—I have received, through Dr. Strong, 
a paper from you recording your enrollment of me as a mission- 
ary in Japan, when I have been released from existing engage- 
ments and accept the appointment. This offer of a position of 
service and responsibility does me great honor. More than even 
while I wasin America, I appreciate the advantages of direct 
connection with the Board and should rejoice most heartily to 
spend my life in the service which my parents have rendered 
doubly honorable in my eyes. 

That your action coincides also with the wish of my fellow- 
workers here gives additional strength to my desire to join the 
service in which they are nobly engaged. Both my own inclina- 
tion and the wish of my friends in this and other lands would 
be gratified by my enrollmentas an American Board missionary. 

But satisfactory as is the final vote recorded in the paper sent 
to me, it is not to be separated from the considerations which led 
toit. I wish that these were such that I might give tothem my 
unqualified assent; but I cannot do so with candor. 

In the first place it should be remembered that I was requested 
by Mr. Ellison simply to classify myself under one of two alter- 
natives which were presented. A courteous letter required a 
courteous reply ; and so { undertook the task of fitting my ideas 
into the mold of another person’s language, but closed my letter 
by repeating my own language. This attempt of mine seems to 
have given rise to the inference that | withdrew my previous 
statements. To be sure I do not care to lay stress on the state- 
ments produced under the infelicitous circumstances of seven 
years ago; for I have since made a full and symmetrical state- 
ment of my belief upon which I am content to rest my case. The 
simple fact, however, that in my letter to Mr. Ellison I did not 
reaffirm my former statements does not warrant the inference 
that I disownthem. But in the paper sent to me itis noted that 
certain selected phrases of mine are not now repeated by me, 
and the way is thus opened for the inference that they have been 
tacitly withdrawn, and that there has been a change in my views 
since I used them. This appearance of change is hightened by the 
comparison immediately made between these former “ declara- 
tions of opinion” and my later ones. 

Moreover, the method of comparison used gives an appearance 
of great contrast between my formerand my present statements ; 
for these selected expressions of mine are severed from their 
connections and modifications, and accumulated in such a way 
that they represent me as holding formerly a more radical po- 
sition than I ever held. To a degree, also, my later expressions 
are selected so that they make my present position seem as mod- 
erate as possible, whereas a comparison of my earlier and later 
statements by whole sentences or paragraphs, and not by dis- 
membered phrases, would reveal no inconsistency. I should not 
be just to myself if | allowed these disconnected phrases to stand 
asa representation of my views at any time; nor would it be just 
to you to allow you to appoint me on the supposition that there 
had been a change in my views. 

If my missionary record and the testimony of my fellows on 
the field, added to my own statement of belief, have set me forth 
in a different light from that in which I formerly appeared under 
the theological scrutiny to which I was then subjected, that is 
due to the differing circumstances of that time and this, and not 
to a change in my views. Never have I been given to the parad- 
ing of my opinion about a continued probation. If in time past 
I seemed to make it unduly prominent, that is because in my 
self-defense I was compelled te do so. 

Again, in regard to the second sentence on page 5 of the paper, 
it is not true that actually there has been an essential restraint 
or an essential modification of the movements of my thought on 
this subject; but it is true that experience on the field has failed 
to develop what may have seemed to some to be dangerous and 
perversive tendencies in me. 

But whatever misapprehensions there may have been in the 
past, it is a pleasure to learn that you are satisfied with my pres- 
ent attitude toward this question as it appears from my mission- 
ary record and the testimony of my friends—namely, that my 
opinion on this subject is held in subordination to the great 
truths of Christianity, and that it “does not limit my missionary 
zeal.” In regard to my general theological position, | suppose 
that the vote appointing me was taken on the basis of my state- 
ment of belief made to the council which ordained me. This is 
quite satisfactory, for that statement essentially represents my 
present position. I note with satisfaction, too, that within 
the bounds of the “common evangelical faith’’ no restriction is 
imposed upon my liberty of thought and speech. 

In view of these facts, and with the explanation given above, if 
my church approves, Iam ready humbly and cordially to accept 
appointment. 


Sincerely yours, WILUIAM H. Noyes. 


MAEBASHI, JOSHU, JAPAN, June 10th, 1893. 
Dear Dr. Strong :—Inclosed you will please find my reply to the 
paper received from the Prudential Committee a month ago. I 
have not yet communicated with my committee on the subject, 
for I thought that any action on their part would be dependent 
on the approval given by the Prudential Committee to my reply. 
Yours sincerely, WILLIAM H. NOYES. 


AND RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE PRUDENTIAL 
COMMITTEE, JULY 18TH, 1893. 
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H. Noyes as a missionary of the American Board in Japan, 
having been referred to the Prudential Committee by the 
Board at the annual meeting in Chicago, it was taken up 
bv the Committee as soon thereafter as other duties per- 
mitted, in a spirit of entire candor and cordiality, of per- 
sonal friendliness toward Mr. Noyes and of earnest desire 
to make the appointment if this could be done without dis- 
regarding previous positive decisions of the Board, and 
refusing to obey its repeated instructions. The Minute 
and Resolution which accompany this report were accord- 
ingly adopted by the Committee on the 11th of April, bv 
a nearly unanimous vote, after prolonged consideration 
and discussion, and were at once forwarded to Mr. Noyes. 
The provisional action thus taken, to go into effect on a 
notification from him of his desire for and acceptance of 
the appointment thus made, was based, as will be seen, on 
representations from missionaries in Japan, and on what 
seemed to the Committee a fair while a generous and sym- 
pathetic interpretation of a letter from Mr. Noyes. not 
solicited by the Committee, but addressed to a member of 
it in answer to a note of personal inquiry, and strong hone 
was entertained that the course thus taken would in the 
end command general assent, and that further discussion 
of the cortroverted case would not be required. The 
possibility was, undoubtedly, foreseen that some might 
feel that the Committee, in its desire for a result satisfac- 
tory to all, had pnt a construction of unwarranted liberali- 
ty on the letter of Mr. Noyes; but it had certainly not in- 
tended to press his words beyond their natural scope and 
force, and in the consciousness of this its members were 
content to suffer any candid criticism. 

Letters, however, have been recently received from Mr. 
Noyes, and are herewith printed—written after the Minute 
and Resolution of the Committee had been for several 
weeks in his hands, tho written before consultation on his 
part with those now supporting him. and submitted for 
the approval of the Prudential Committee before any 
further action should be taken—in which he states dis 
tinctly that while he does not care to lay stress on the 
statements of opinion made by him seven vears ago, and 
while he thinks that in the selection and arrangement of 
those statements as made at the time their intended mean- 
ing was exaggerated or unduly emphasized, the statements 
themselves have not been tacitly withdrawn by him. as 
the Committee had gladly inferred ; that there has been 
no change in his views since he used them ; that experience 
in the missionary field has brought neither restraint nor 
modification to the movements of his thoughts on the sub 
ject. as the Committee had confidently hoped ; and that. it. 
would not be just to himself to allow the Committee to 
appoint him on the supposition that there had been any 
chanve in his views 

Such a declaration is altogether frank and manly on the 
part of Mr. Noyes. and it increases the respect of the Com- 
mittee for him. But it obviously places the Committee, in 
its judgment. in a position which forbids the decisive 
action of making the appointment. It was upon these spe- 
cific statements, now declared by him to be not withdrawn, 
and upon the views commonly understood to he set forth 

n them, that the Board in 1886, and again in 1887, rejected 
the primary and the repeated applications of Mr. Noyes 
for missionarv appointment. It was thus twice decided by 
it. after full discussion, by overwhelming majorities, that 
it would not be best to give him the appointment which he 
desired and sought, while he should continue to maintain 
these statements, and to hold the views apparently con- 
veved in them. 

The Board alone can reverse these decisions, or declare 
them hereafter of no effect. The Committee would be 
plainly usurping a power which it does not possess in un- 
dertaking to dothis. It has no desire whatever to release 
itself from any jast responsibility bv pleading uncertainty 
as to itsauthoritv. But an authority of such extraordi- 
nary reach and energy as would here be implied it has cer- 
tainly never hitherto exercised, or supposed itself to hold ; 
and if it had heen intended to delegate to it such an au- 
thority by the vote at Chicago this should manifestly have 
heen done in terms unmistakable, not by obscure and un 
certain implication, through words adopted without de- 
bate, and not. decisively touching this point. 

The Board is of conrse competent to say, whenever it 
will. that objectionable statements on which it had pre- 
viously founded action of refusal, while continuing to 
stand nnwithdrawn.shall be accounted no bar tosubsequent 
apnointmert. if missionaries desire this. and if the Com- 
mittee shall deem it. expedient. This belongs to its sov- 
erelgentyv, under Christ and with loyalty to the churches, in 
administering its own affairs. But the Committee can by 
no means assume such an office. Vacuelv and donbtfull y 
to infer the delegation to it of an authority so dominating 
and in effect so revolutionary, and th:-n to proceed to act 
affirmatively upon this inference. would not only contra- 
dict the whole practice of the Committee. but, if unre- 
buked. wonld in its judgment constitute a precedent of 
very threatening force. 

In the absence. therefore, of anv authority by which it 
has been certified to do what the Board appointing it has 
formally and repeatedly refused to do, the Committee can 
proceed no further in the case of Mr. Noyes. Whatever 
mav have been, or may now he, the individual wishes of 
members of the Committee, itis their common covrviction 
that the letters lately received, make it impossible for 
them to take further steps in the matter before them. 

Reanive 7, accordingly. that the Committee take no further ac- 
tion on the missionary appointment of the Rev. Mr. Noyes, and 
that acopy of this Resolution, with the foregoing Minute, be for- 
warded to Mr. Noyes. 


a= 
> 





Ow Monday, Julv 17th. the day before the Prudential 
Committee took its final action in the Noyes case, the 
Rerkelev Temple Foreign Missionary Committee took 
action expressing its gratification at the steps taken to- 
ward the transfer of Mr. Noyes to the service of the Amer- 
fern Roard. agd appointed a sub-committee to facilitate 
the transfer. ; 








NORTHFIELD GLEANINGS. 


BY MRS. H. G. WALKER. 


THE eighth annual World’s Student Conference, which 
has just ended, seems to have surpassed all its predeces- 
sors in sustained dignity, solemnity and fervor. 

A Frenchwoman says: ‘‘ This is wonderfool! The most 
surpassing thing I haf seen in America. My country 
must have it.” 

A German woman says: ‘‘ You Americans love re- 
ligion! In mycountry we are all confirmed into the 
Church ; but we think ita bore! This is so different.’’ 

A New York banker exclaims: ‘I feel as thoa torch bad 
been lit inside of me. I believe I could stand on the cor- 
ner of Broadway and Fulton Street and preach.” 

The Rev. H. Beach, from China, describes it under the 
Egyptian symbol of a hundred hands reaching down bless- 
ings from Heaven. 

The enthusiasm of the college men is magnificent : when- 
ever they speak they have something to say and know how 
to say it. When there is a request for some one to offer a 
short prayer, half a dozen men are instantly on their feet ; 
at the last meeting at least fifty prayers of a single sentence 
each were offered. After Robert Speer’s address on ‘ The 
Last, the Great Day of the Feast,” a hush fell over the vast 
audience, too solemn to be disturbed even by the voice of 
prayer. After asilence in which, no doubt, all bad been 
thanking God that thev are living in the days when “ our 
young men see visions and our old men dream dreams,” 
the hymn, “I am Thine, O Lord,’ was breathed out in 
sounds as soft and full as ocean’s undertone. At other 
times their singing has the martial ring of an army of 
valiant young crusaders sweeping on, happily, not now to 
rescue the Lord’s sepulcher, but Christ himself-in the per- 
son of ‘tall who are desolate and oppressed.” 

The keynote of the Conference has been the importance 
of Bible study, It wasstruck by Mr. Moody in the opening 
meeting, when be assured them that they could expect no 
growth, no power, no revelation of God’s will, except 
through study of his Word. The daily Bible-classes of 
McConaughy and Speer have been thronged, while Mott 
has insisted that study in class or for the purpose of teach- 
ing must not be made a substitute for daily, solitary study. 
There were fifteen group Bible-classes, meeting at & A.M., 
with a membership of 175 men. 

Mr. Moody conducted the platform meetings until July 
7th ; his powers of persuasion and conviction were shown 
when on Wednesday the usual afternoon sports were 
abandoned and more that three hundred went away into 
the wooded recesses of the mountains that are round about 
this modern Jerusalem to seek for themselves the ‘‘en- 
duement of power from on high.” 

Mr. Moody’s phenomenal influence over young men, 
which has revolutionized college life in America, is ex. 
plained when ove sees him in their company. He talks to 
them as any father would like to be able to talk to dear 
sous; the interest is pot assumed, but it is in sharp con- 
trast with the self-centered life of the isolated, scholarly 
recluse with which their college life has familiarized them. 
His reality, his selfless sincerity, give him a sway not only 
over college men but over older associates who for many 
years have supplied the financial support of his great un- 
dertakings. 

These Northfield schools, in their magnificent buildings, 
are carried on at an annual expenditure of $125,000, only 
one-half of which is paid by tuition fees. To the annual 
Student Conference the grand speakersof England, France 
and America are summoned, Their services are not pra- 
tuitous, but the students pay no tuition fees; it is the 
princely gift of D. L. Moody to the young men of America. 
The men who hold themselves responsible for all this, as 
well as for his enormous undertakings in Chicago, have 
many of them been lavishing wealth at his direction for 
more than a quarter of acentury. 

The addressesof Dr. Faunce, of the Fifth Avenue Bap- 
tist Church, New York City, were appreciated ; also the 
quaint figure and delicate French grace of Monod, of Paris. 

But Drummond was most eagerly looked for. He was 
expected a week ago Sunday. Had he spoken then he 
would have had an audience not only of students, but of 
typical New Englanders; for from early dawn the farmers, 
lawyers, schoolmasters, for miles around, began to drive in 
with their families. But, alas! the world-renowned 
speaker arrived without his luggage. How could one of 
his nationality be expected to speak from a pulpit in a pic 
turesque tourist costume’ He spoke in the evening at 
Stone Hall, prefacing his remarks with a little apology for 
his clothes. It soon became apparent that the incongruity 
of attire was less than that of the address. He-has made 
five pddresses. In each he has struck a somewhat discord- 
ant note. He seemed to beaware of it himself, for he said, 
when he arose Monday evening, that he had a curious sus- 
picion that what he said would be misunderstood, that he 
had been spending so much time of late in looking after 
the one he feared he had forgotten how to talk to the 
ninety-and-nine. Whatever the cause—whether lack of 
sympathy or of tact, or a national tendency to pessimism, 
ora conscientious desire to give that greatest proof of 
friendship the ability to criticise faults—he certainly did 
not bring himself into touch with his audience. Thus, on 
Monday morning after several delegates had given glow- 
ing accounts of the work of the college Y. M.C. A., he 
arose and cautioned the young men not to cheat in exam- 
ination, not to make their association so narrow that only 
the little men could come into it, not to fish for eels when 

they might catch salmon. 

This to men who have been addressed constantly as 
pioneers of thonght, the torchbearers, the advance guard 
chosen out of the masses and sent out into the dim un- 
known to prepare the way! 

His fourth address took for its illuminated text the 
“‘ Angelus,’’ with its suggestions that the ideal life blends 
labor, love and religion. It was polished, beautiful, true 
tn geveral: bat he did not know his audience: he seemed 
not to be aware that he was addressing not seekers after 





happiness, but men who, while realizing that happiness 
may require a worthy object of ambition anda worthy 
object of affection, have yet been able to say, ‘‘ The great 
good for me is nearness to God.”’ 

NORTHFIELD, Mass. 
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THE LARGEST SUNDAY-SCHOOL IN THE 
WORLD. 


BY J. G. HODGKINSON, 








LAST month the eighty-eighth anniversary of the laying 
of the foundation stone of the Stock port (England) Sunday 
school was celebrated. The institution boasts the proud 
distinction of being the largest Sunday-school in the 
world. Stockport is situated on the border lire of Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire, Evgland, and contains at the pres- 
ent time from 75,000 to 100,000 inhabitants, chiefly engayved 
in the cotton manufacturing industry. Ov one of the high- 
est points, near the center of the town, stands this massive 
brick structure, similar in size and appearance 
largest cotton mill. 

This edifice was founded nearly a century ago by a cotton 
mapufacturer named Joseph Mayer, who devoted his long 
life of over fourscore years, apart from his labors at the 
mill, to this purpose. Some idea of the greatness of this 
work may be gathered from the fact that its register 
bears the names of more than 100,000 scholars and 5,700 
teachers ; and the Queen herself heads the list of its 
patrons. Previous to the erection of the present building 
the school had an existence, forin 1795 it published a hymn 
book for the use of its scholars. 

Thousands of the graduates of this school are now scat- 
tered over the world, many of them in this country, note 
worthy among whom is Mr. Thomas W. Weathered, a 
prominent merchant of New York City, who for twenty- 
three years has crossed the ocean for the special purpose 
of taking part in its auniversary proceedings. 

The building is five stories high, and covers a large area 
of ground, describing the three sides of a parallelogram, 
and, rising in front, upona grassy prominence, is a mighty 
flagpole, a present from California. The school has many 
exits and entrances, and all precautions are taken in case 
of fire. 

The principal room is known as the * large room,” which 
occupies the upper two stories of the entire front of the 
building. From a depth of about thirty feet at the lower 
end of the room, the floor rises gradually to about eight 
feet from the ceiling at the upper end. At the lower end 
and along two sides of the room are spacious galleries, the 
larger one in front containing the organ and seats for a 
choir, which has handreds of times numbered more than 
500 voices and instruments. The organ was originally 
donated, and has been enlarged from time to time by simi- 
lar donations, until now it is one of the largest in existence. 

In this room the school is opened every Sunday morning 
in the year promptly at nine o’clock, and closed again in 
the evening at four. Immediately after the opening 
services, which consist of prayer, a hymn, and a short 
scriptural address, the different classes march orderly to 
their own rooms. 

The first class is composed of ten divisions, fifty scholars 
each, of young men from fifteen years of ave. Ithas an 
“inspector” and ten regular teachers ; while every division 
has its officers, rules and regulations, petty organizations, 
etc., all conducted in the most orderly and hearty manner. 
It also has its own lending library. The second class is 
similar to the first in everything except that its scholars 
are young women. 

The adult classes, male and female, are even larger and 
composed of those who have not been regularly brought 
up in the school from infancy. Kach have their own 
library. Then there are the “ large room” classes and the 
“little rooms,” peopled with a throng of some 3,000 boys, 
girls and infants. 

Thus achild is brought in the school as soon as it is able 
to walk, and placed in a “little room” which is designated 
by a letter. Kach of these rooms has its eight or ten classes 
presided over by a “visitor” and a full complement of 
teachers. From the lowest, or A BC class, the child goes 
through the little room, until, at a suitable time, it is pro 
moted to the ‘‘large room.’ Here the classes are num- 
bered. On one side of the center of the room sit the boys, 
and the girls onthe other. Each of the classes is divided 
into two divisions, and has a “ visitor’? aud two teachers 
Here the boy or girl is taught not only reading and in 
struction in the Bible but writing From thence promo 
tion takes them to the first and second classes, where they 
may receive a first class religious education. 

tach Sunday morning at 10:30 some part of the school 
marches in a body to a church for which a regular chart is 
provided, so that each church in the town of any denomi 
nation is visited in turn, as the Sunday-school is entirely 
undenominational. 

Its anniversary, referred to in the opening of this article, 
takes the form of a grand procession througb the princi 
pal streets to the marketplace, where a hymn, specially 
composed for each occasion, is sung. Every honor is paid 
them by the town; a fine string band is provided and the 
place properly prepared for them; and here thousands of 
people flock from all parts of the town and country, until 
the great space is like a sea of faces, wedyed close up to 
the walls of the old parish church. 

It has an ‘annual sermon” in November, admission to 
which is gained by ticket; and this is the only instance of 
a scholar being asked to contribute to the support of the 
school, by purchasing a ticket. They are graded in price 
from a shilling to a ‘‘subscriher’s”’ ticket of a guinea. 
These sermons have always been a featuve of the school, 
and are preached by the most noted men in the religious 
world. 

In September, on the occasion of the annual ‘‘ wakes ”’ 
of the town, it has a grand tea party, when that large room 
is the sceae of the happiest mirth of thousands of chil- 
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Again, at seven o’clock on New Year’s morning, it holds 
a great service, when every scholar is presented with a re- 
port of the year’s work, printed in book form. 

Over a score of years ago its scholars, by penny subscrip- 
tions, purchased a lifeboat, which was placed at Dunkirk, 
on the coast of Ireland. 

The school has five branches iu the suburbs, all in a very 
flourishing condition. The whole institution is under the 
direction of two ‘Inspectors,’ one of whom, Mr. James 
Leigh, celebrated his golden jubilee of service as a teacher 
and inspector last year. 

NEw YorRK CITY. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE West Jersey Baptist Association has selected 
Wildwood, Cape May Co., as a seaside resort for Baptists. 








....A Presbyterian hospital has just been established in 
Chicago, under the direction of the Presbyterian churches 
of the city. 


.... The Christian Endeavor movement, which began in 
ISS] with two societies and sixty-eight members, had on 
the first of the preseut year 23,565 societies and 1,413,900 
members. 


....Cardinal Gibbons will celebrate his silver jubilee on 
Sunday, October 14th. It is expected that most of the 
dignitaries of the Church in the United States will partici- 
pate in the celebration. 


.... The diocese of Norwich, England, has been re-estab- 
lished, and the Rev. John Sheepshanks has been made 
bishop of it. It has been many centuries since the diocese 
of Norwich was discontinued? 


. 
....Ground has been broken at Rondout, N. Y., for a 
new memorial church of the Gould family. This is the 
native village of Jay Gould. The cost of the church, 
which is to have a seating capacity of 1,500, will be about 
200,000, 


....Prof. Charles A. Briggs has declined an offer from 
San Diego, Cal., to raise a testimonial of 850,000 for him. 
In declining it he says he has lost nothing so far from the 
trial except delay of literary work and waste of time and 
strength. 


‘eam Archbishop Corrigan has published a letter from 
Myr. Satolli suggesting whether it would not be politic 
tor him tu restore Dr. Burtsell to his parish. He publishes 
the letter in order to counteract the impression that he 
had been directed by the apostolic delegate to restore Dr. 
Burtsell. 


.... Bishop EK. P. Kephart, who has recently visited the 
mission of the United Brethren in Christ, on the west 
coast of Africa, says that the practice of circumcision is 
very general among all the African tribes of that coast. It 
is practiced among the converts to Christianity a8 well as 
among the pagans. 


....The Rev. J.S. Hill has been appointed and conse- 
ecated Bishop of Western Equatorial Africa in succession 
to the late Bishop Crowther. Dr. Hill is a white man, 
while Bishop Crowther was a native-born African. Bishop 
Hillis to have as coadjutors two natives, the Rev. Isaac 
Oluwole and the Rev. Charles Phillips. 


...Among the denominational congresses to be held in 
Chicago, one of the largest and most imposing will doubt- 
less be that of the Roman Catholic, for which great prepa- 
rations are being made. Not only will the leading prelates 
of this country be present, but many bishops from Ireland 
and the continental countries are expected. 


....We gave recently in this column a summary of a 
plan for the organization of an‘ American Institute of 
Christian Sociology.” In accordance witb this plan the 
institute was organized at Chautauqua, N. Y., last week. 
It is to be an interdenominational association similar to 
the Christian Social Union of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church and the Church of England. 


..The Christian public of Toronto, Canada, are pro 
testing strongly against an effort to have Sunday street 
cars. A popular vote on the subject is to be taken. Those 
opposed to Sunday cars contend that they are not needed 
for the accommodation of the people ; that if they are run 
over seven hundred men would have to work Sunday and 
that Sabbath quiet is required. 


..The Presbyterian Church has a very important mir 
sion in Bangkok, Siam, which the French are about to be- 
leaguer. There are two stations in Bangkok with proper- 
ty valued at about $25,000. There are twenty missionaries 
in the city connected with the Board, of whom twelve are 
women, and three more are just leaving this country. The 
first mission in Bangkok was established in 1840. 


....In a recent address Dr. McGlynn stated that he had 
reason to believe that there was no opposition in Rome to 
his real financial theories. There was opposition there to 
what he had been falsely represented as holding. He said 
there had been no essential change in his views. The day 
after he left St. Stephen’s Church he felt the same as on 
the day before; the day after he had been in Rome to see 
the Pope and to hold a delightful conference with him, he 
felt just as he had four years before. 


.... Henry A. Adams, assistant minister of the Church of 
the Redeemer, New York City, has become a Roman 
Catholic, and been deposed from the ministry of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church by Bishop Potter. In a letter just 
published, he says that for many years he has been in a 
state of uncertainty. He speaks of the ‘“‘ miserable fiasco ” 
of the “ parochial and institutional existence” of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, and“says that it is the most 
‘stupendous and ridiculous monstrosity in Christendom.” 
Tt is caid to have been only a few weeks ago that he de- 
nounced the Church of Rome from the pulpit, 








-..-The seventeenth triennial meeting of the General 
Eldership (or Conference) of the Church of God (Wine- 
brennerian) was held last month, All of the annual elder- 
ships or conferences, except two, were represented by dele- 
gates. Few changes were made in the membership of the 
various denominational Boards or in the conduct of the 
benevolent work. A proposition of the Free Baptist 
Board of Foreign Missions inviting the co-operation of the 
Church of God was accepted and a delegate was elected to 
sit with the Board. 


.... The Baptist Young People’s Union of America, which 
had its third national meetiog at Indianapolis recently, re- 
ports 350,000 members. The growth of the Union has made 
it necessary to increase the executive committee from 
seven to pine members, and the committee has appointed 
sub-committees to represent each of the divisions. During 
the past year six new State unions and one provincial 
union have been formed. City unions are also being or- 
ganized, There are now some 400 associational and three 
city unions, with 30 State and provincial unions. A 
founding fund of $50,000 is to be raised. Of this amount 
$13,846 has been raised, 


....Bishop Thomas Bowman, the senior bishop of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, has just celebrated his 76th 
birthday. Ina retrospect of his life he says that the class 
of seven in which he graduated in 1827 be had the least 
prospect of long life, and yet he is the only one of the class 
now living. He was converted at the age of fifteen, and 
never used tobacco or whisky. He preached his first ser- 
mon in 1888. On account of his health he took a supernu- 
merary relation for five years. He organized Dickinson 
Seminary, and served fourteen years as president of As- 
bury, now De Pauw, University. He has been a bishop 
twenty-one years, and during that period has been enabled 
to attend to all his official work and much besides. 


....As a result of the actiou of the Free Church Assem- 
bly in regard to the Declaratory Act about thirty ministers 
and as many elders recently held a private conference at 
Inverness to consider the position of affairs. In an official 
report they express the opinion that secession from the 
Free Church is not justified, that Christians should seek 
to maintain unity and fellowship, and that separation at 
any time is warrantable only in case it should be proved 
that errors in vital doctrine are maintained and enforced 
by church authority. Whatever fault may be found 
with the Declaratory Act those opposed to it do not hold 
that agreement to its statements is obligatory on any 
minister or member of the Church. This being the case 
secession from the Church on that account appears to be 
nothing but schism and a breach of Christian fellowship. 


...-An International Congress of Unitarians is to be held 
at Chicago, September 16th-23d. The subject of the first 
day will be the Unitarian movement, which is to be de- 
scribed by the Rev. Theodore C. Williams aud the Rev. M. 
S.C. Wright, of New York; the Rev. Augustus M. Lord, 
of Providence, R. I.; the Rev. F. G. Peabody, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and Horatio Stebbins, D.D., of San Fran- 
cisco. After the opening day the sessions are to be held in 
Dr. Hirsch’s Hebrew temple. On the third day, ‘ The His- 
tory of Unitarianism”’ is to be the general subject, and 
representatives of the movement in various countries will 
speak. On the fourth day, ‘The Religious Doctrines of 
Unitarianism,” on the fifth day, ‘‘ Unitarianism and Mod- 
ern Thought,’ and on the sixth day, ‘‘The Present Or- 
ganized Forces of Unitarianism”’ are to be considered. 
Prof. C. H. Toy, of Cambridge, is to speak on Old Testa- 
ment criticism. 


....-The case of Professor Campbell, of Montreal, has 
been before the Montreal Presbytery; and asa result of 
the hearing a committee was appointed to draft a libel. 
The libel was presented at a subsequent session, and the 
presbytery is to meet on the first of August to consider the 
relevancy of it. The libel sets forth two counts: (1) Pro- 
fessor Campbell’s disbelief in the entire inerrancy of the 
inspired revelation of the Old Testament, avd (2) that God 
does not smite either in the way of punishment or of disci- 
pline, and has nothing to do with the judging and punish- 
ing of the wicked. At the meeting of the presbytery Pro 
fessor Campbell presented a statement in which he said 
that the lecture upon which the charges rest was the work 
of a few hours in composition; the thought, however, em- 
bodied in it was the result of twenty-five years of study, 
reasoning and personal religious experience. He com- 
plained that it had been much misunderstood and misrep- 
resented. He said that he had nowhere and at no time 
called in question the inspiration of the Old and New Tes- 
taments, nor any cardinal doctrine of the Church ; (2) that 
he bad asserted in the lecture the infallibility of the Scrip- 
tures as the rule of faith and life viewed as an organic whole, 
subject to the infallible rule of interpretation of Scripture, 
which is Scripture itself; (3) that the view of inspiration 
set forth in the lecture differs apparently but not very 
definitely from that set forth in the Confession. The 
lecture recognizes progress in the gradual manifestation 
of the divine character and revelation of the divine will, 
not as the result of a progressive God but of progressive 
man: (4) that Christ in the Sermon on the Mount in- 
dicates a distinction between certain laws of the Old Testa- 
ment and those of his own kingdom and enforces a new and 
more complete law upon his hearers. He admitted that 
the lecture represented that there was an inconsistency in 
the Old Testament in those passages which seem to repre- 
sent God as either superior to the law of his own moral 
nature or morally imperfect ; (5) that the inspired writers 
of the Old Testament Scriptures occasionally mistook the 
work of the Evil One for the act of God ; (6)that many New 
Testament passages seem to be in accord with the Book of 
Job in representing physical calamity, disease and death 
as the work of man’s great adversary ; (7) the great con- 
tention of the lecture, he said, was that Jesus Christ in his 
person, word and work is the fullest revelation of the 


character of the Father, 
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TEL EL-AMARNA. 
BY W. ST. CHAD BOSCAWEN, 


THE attention of both Egyptologists and Assyriologists 
has, during the last few years, been centered in the explo- 
rations on the site of the city built by the heretic king, 
Amevophis IV, or Khu-en-Aten, on the plain of Tel el 
Amarna, Having during the last few months been living 
on the site, and visiting the ruins and tombs adjacent to 
the city, I now send you some notes upon the site and its 
antiquities. 

The site of the city of Khu-en-Aten, “The Glory of the 
Solar Disk,” is remarkably well chosen. It is a large plain, 
about twelve miles long and about five miles deep, on the 
east side of the Nile, almost exactly halfway between the 
old capital of Memphis and the southern city of Thebes. 
The plain is washed all along its western side by the broad 
Nile, while on the north, south and west it is inclosed by 
the limestone hills of the Arabian Mountains. The im 
mense size of the plain rendered it particularly suitable 
for the maneuvering of troops, of chariots and soldiers, 
such as we see figured in the sculptures in the tombs. The 
city was situated in the southwest portion of the plain, 
and the ruins cover ap area of about five miles in length 
and about two milesin width. It must not be supposed 
that the ruins here in any way resemble those of the great 
city of Thebes, of which it was for a short time the rival. 
Strictly speaking, I may say there are no ruins ; and before 
the explorations of Dr. Flinders Petrie, in 1891, there was 
hardly anything to be seen above ground. The low mounds 
marking the ruins of the city, however, clearly indicate 
the plan and the walls; gates and principal buildings can 
be clearly traced, and the city exhibits every indication of 
being carefully planned. 

The groups of ruins may be divided into distinct portions. 
On the west side and not far from the river, from which 
it was separated by a garden, was the royal palace. This 
has been explored, and in it are the fine painted pavements 
discovered by Dr. Petrie, and now covered by a building 
erected by the Museum authorities. Adjacent to this 
large edifice we have the private houses of several wealthy 
citizens, in which traces of frescoes and wall paintings, 
etc., remain. The second large block of buildings were the 
ruins of the Sun Temple, the ‘Temple of the Aten,” in 
which many interesting sculptures were found, and of 
which we have representations in the tomb sculptures; 
this was situated in thecentral and eastern portion of the 
town. The southern portion of the ruins contained the 
workmen’s quarter, the glass makers, encaustic tile 
manufacturers, and the sculptors’ studios, while round 
the whole was a line of walls. One of the most remarka- 
ble features of the site are the broad, clean roadways from 
the town, across the plain in every direction. These roads. 
wide enough for two or three chariots abreast, can be traced 
for miles—in the direction of the tombs, to the northern 
and southern outlets of the plain, and in the direction of 
the quarries on the hills. The lines of bowlders thrown on 
either side still remain, and these are evidently the same 
roads we see represented in the tomb sculptures, along 
which the king and his family are represented driving, 
preceded by running footmen (sais) and sweepers and men 
with water skins. 

The general aspect of the ruins is very remarkable, avd 
canpot fail to be noticed by even a casual visitor. The 
whole place has a strange appearance of having been 
built ina very short time, and upon a plan differing 


considerably from former Egyptian cities. This we 
know from the monuments on the spot was exactly 
what was done. The city was commenced early 


in the king’s reign upon the repudiation of the 
worship of Amon and the adoption of that of the solar disk, 
and, according to the dates upon the boundary stellw in 
the hills here found by Mr. Petcy Newberry, was com 
pleted in the eighth year of his reign. The king reigned 
for the short period of seventeen years. This date is fixed 
by the indorsements in hieratic upon wine jars, several of 
which I have,and none of which goes further than the seven- 
teenth year. To build a city like this in six or eight 
years implies rapid work and not too massive material. 
The greater part of the edifices, palace, sun temples, 
etc., are simply built of bricks of Nile mud faced with 
plaster and painted. Stone is only used in those portions 
most exposed to wear, such as the pavement of the palace, 
the doorsteps, the stele and altars, etc. Throughout the 
whole of the work there is a very marked character of 
foreign work. In the pavement—a large work some fifty 
feet long, the painting on a not very thick coat of plaster— 
is laid out to an Egyptian design, like a wall painting in a 
tomb. Thereis a border all round of aquatic plants and 
water in which fish disport themselves, and cattle drink at 
the water or play, while the ends of the design are deco- 
rated by painted tables of offerings, fruit, flowers, birds, 
and wreaths and necklaces. The design is Egyptian, but 
the execution is that of a painter brought up in a school 
used to a freer brush, and to life in motion and flowing 
vegetation. This is especially noticeable in a galloping 
bull and calf and in the poppies and large leaf plants. 
The work has been compared to the famous bull and 
other frescoes at Tiryns, and indeed the resemblance is 
very striking. We must remember that this comparison 
is in no way historically incorrect. As early as the twelfth 
dynasty, and the Hyksos period, bodies of fair-hatred for- 
eigners from the coasts and isles of the Mediterranean— 
the ‘‘Ha-nebu,” ‘‘ Lords of the North,’”’ rendered Greeks 
in the decree of Canopus, had been in Egypt, in 
the Delta and Fayum; and the work is such as 
might be produced by an early artist of this school. Be 
this as it may, it is at once apparent that it is not pure 
Egyptian. ‘That these foreigners were in the city of 
Khu-en-Aten there is undoubted proof in the quantities of 
Fzean pottery found on the site: and we must remember 
that we find them at the saiae time at Tel Hesy or Lachish, 
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as shown by the explorations of Dr. Petrie 
and Mr. W. Bliss. The sculptures in the 
tombs confirm this large foreign element 
by showing almost every Asiatic nation 
known to the Egyptians at the court, and 
the marked foreign character of the faces of 
officials, such as Huia-Tutu-Makhu-Ai, and 
others, is not hidden by their Egyptian 
costume. In fact, the explorations at Tel 
el-Amarna amply confirm the monumental 
evidence from elsewhere that the city was 
the residence of a foreign court and half 
foreign king, under the control of a foreign 
queen-dowager, driven from Thebes by their 
opposition to the powerful priesthood of 
Amon. The power of the priesthood of 
Amon had been absolute from the time of 
the rise of the eighteenth dynasty, and the 
wealth of the conquests of Amenophis I-II, 
and Thothmes II-III had been poured with 
unstinting hands into the treasury of 
Amon, and Thebes had grown in magnifi- 
cence, and the priesthood waxed fat. The 
great king, Amenophis IIT, had in no way 
fallen behind his predecessors, as shown by 
his monuments at Thebes; but he had 
mortafly offended the great Theban college. 
During his Asiatic wars he had married at 
least five Asiatic wives—Tii, of unknown 
nationality; two from Mitanni, or North 
Mesopotamia, and two from Babylonia, 
Fach of these wives had her own retinue of 
native servantsand her own religion, and 
the court became, to all intents and pur- 
poses, an Asiatic court. The harem infin- 
ence was opposed now to that of the college 
and confraternity of Amon. Aahotep, the 
mother of Aahmes; Aahmesnefertari his 
wife—and possibly Hatsepsu, the queen of 
Thothmes IT, all belonged to the order, held 
high rank, and their bodies were protected 
and kept safe in the hiding-place at Der-el- 
Bahari; but the new queen had no connec- 
tion with the order. On the death of Amen- 
ophis III, he was succeeded by his son, 
Amenophis IV, a mere boy of about thir- 
teen, who was absolutely under the control 
of his mother, the great royal wife Tii, who 


was a woman of immense energy and will, 
and who boldly threw off the mask and de- 
fied theorder. The king changed his name 
to Khu-en-Aten, and the court moved from 
Thebes to the new city, after openly des- 
ecrating the monuments there by cutting 
out the name of Amon. It has been neces- 
sary for me to state these facts to illustrate 
another important fact apparent in the 
study of the remains at Tel el-Amarna, this 
is the great and supreme influence of the 

ueen mother. Indeed, it is to her far more 
t an the boy, King Amenophis IV, that the 

city isdue. [tis evident that all was under 
io direction. To prove this, I may mention 
that in the eighth year of the king’s reign 
she visited the new city, and expressed her- 
self pleased with all. In the tomb of Huia, 
the boy king and his wife are represented 
receiving the ‘‘ great royal Queen Tii, liv- 
ing forever,” and before whom offerings 
are piled. Her control over the building 
and construction of the city is also shown 
by the representation in thesame tomb of 
the studio of asculptor who ta making the 
statue of the voung princess, ‘““Bakt Aten,” 
‘Servant of the Aten.”’ His name is Auta, 
and he is described as “ chief of the makers 
of life (sculptors) of the great royal wife 
Tii.””’ Two other sculptors are at work mak- 
ing a head and legs, while the master puts 
the finishing touches te the statue. The 
scene evidently represents the making of 
one of the comnosite statues such as were 
found by Dr. Petrie. Another still more 
striking proof of her influence is the fact 
that the royal nurse. “The Completion of 
the Beauties of the Queen,” Nefer, etc., is 
called Tii, also, and may have been aservant 
of the queen mother. A substantial proof 
of her power and association with the work 
here is afforded by the discovery of a lime- 
stone quarry about four miles distant, in 
which is the cartouch of ‘the great roval 
wife Tii,’’ and none of either Amenophis ITI 
or IV. 

It is thonght by some that the young 
king married his sister. This I do not think 
after the most careful comparison of all her 
portraits. She was probably his balf sister; 
and I should suggest a daughter of one of 
the princesses from Mitanni, who were 
related to Tii. Whatever may have been 
the relationship of the king and queen it is 
evident from the numerous representations 
here how very fond they were of each other. 
In every tomb we meet with representations 
of the king and queen seated together, some- 
times the queen on his knee, and accom- 
panied by the children. The life here 
seems to have been very much that of the 
Song of Solomon, all love and music and 
flowers. The children, seven daughters, one 
of whom, Makt-aten, died, are frequently 
represented here. It is evident from the 
monuments that the court lived very much 
within itself and could have taken very 
little part in the government of the land. 
There are plenty of soldiers represented in 
the sculptures here, but unlike any ofthe 
other Egpytian temples or buildings there 
are no representations of war or battle; and- 
we know little of wars or campaigns of 
Amenophis IV. The dispatches from 
Pheenicia, Palestine, Jerusalem, etc., reveal 
to us the true state of affairs, that while the 
king was living his life of pleasure in the 
palace surrounded by his loving wife and 
children or having grand pageants on the 
broad plain, the empire was falling into 
decay. Revolt and rebellion was the tenor 
of every letter from his consuls, and what 
Thothmes III and his father had won was 
fast being lost in the love dream of this 
boy Pharaoh. 
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CONVULSIVE STRUGGLES OF HEA- 
THENISM. 


BY WILLIAM ASHMORE, 


IT is not at all depressing to see heathen- 
ism rising to shake itself. So long as som- 
nolent apathy obtains there is not much 
room for a lively hope: but when we see 
the leaders of heathen faiths buckling on 
their rusty coats of mail and furbishing up 
their billhooks, it proves that they are 
feeling something more than being merely 
teased. 

Readers of Indian mission literature will 
recall the numerous organized resistances 
of Hinduism, their Somaj, their tract effu- 
sions, their public harangues, their revi- 
sions and readjustments of their old beliefs 
to enable them to meet the crisis, their ap- 
peals to their comrades to rally to the sup- 
port of the ancestral heritage of religion. 
Nothing better illustrates the real effective- 
ness of missionary effort than do these 
signs of apprehension. The missionary 
barley cake has many interpreters in the 
camp of Midian like the one who expounded 
a dream in the hearing of Gideon. Too 
many barley cakes are flying about, and 
too many tentpoles are being knocked over 
te suit the equavimity of these devotees. 

The stir among the Buddhist priests in 
Japan is also evidence in confirmation. The 
zeal and confidence kindled among them of 
late years owe their demonstrativeness ex- 
clusively to the success being achieved by 
missions. It is a good sign, and should 
make the Lord’s people only the more ener- 
getic and aggressive. 

Behind none of the indications are those 
we have here in China. Even among this 
slow moving and phlegmatic people a wide- 
spread alarm has seized the more resolute 
followers of their ancient substitute for 
religion, and they have applied themselves 
with active zeal to the application of pre- 
ventives and neutralizers. The most con- 
spicuous of these is the employment of 
readers and preachers to expound what 
they call ‘‘ The Sacred Edict.”” This time- 
honored and revered collection of moral 
maxims form the completest expression of 
Chinese ethics, and are considered all suffi- 
cient for guidance in the life that now is, 
which is the chief concern of all their 
moral teachings. Yearsago theauthorities 
in Canton hired scholars to open preaching 
places, after the manner of the missiona- 


ries, to expound the Sacred Edict. In 
Hongkong also they were engaged the 
same way. One, passing the doorway, was 


struck by the resemblance to a missionary 
congregation, which it was intended to 
imitate and supersede. There sat the hear- 
ers, a houseful of them, on benches the same 
way, and there behind a desk was the 
“preacher ”’ of the all-embracing adequacy 
of Confucian morals for all the needs of 
man for time and eternity. But there the 
resemblance ended ; there was no spiritual 
backbone in the whole thing. The paid 
scholars had to earn their money, but peo- 
ple did not come for moral exhortations 
and would soon wander off or go to sleep. 
So the man at the desk had to beguile them 
with stories and jokes, and ethics came to 
be enforced much after the manner of a 
comic almanac. 

Here in Swatau, some rich and powerful 
Chinese started asimilarthing. It went on 
for awhile; but the Apollos of the concern 
died of cholera, and that was the end of it. 
That was morethan ten years ago. There 
has been no “ preaching” of that kind since 
but the missionaries have kept up their 
Gospel preaching from three or four to half 
a dozen times a week, and are never without 
hearers. 

But our most impressive rival to mission- 
ary effort was the starting of a native hos- 
pital by some of the same parties. The 
English Presbyterians had done a great 
work in the healing line, and had madea 
great impression on the people. Something 
must be done to take the wind out of their 
sails. Soa large Chinese building was pro- 
jected and in time completed. That was 
at least eight years ago—there it stands—a 
fine,showy structure—but it has never been 
opened and has never had a patient. Per- 
haps the real reason is that some things 
went askew before they got quite round to 
the new building. A temporary place has 
been provided elsewhere for the time being. 
A large supply of drugs was furnished to 
the ‘‘ Doctors’ in charge, which they were 
to use in healing the poor and needy and 
those who had fallen among thieves. It 


was soon discovered that the medical staff 
were selling all the valuable drugs for the 
benefit of their needy selves and prescribing 
only the cheap ones, or vigorous doses of 
salt and water, or vinegar and water, or 





molasses and water, for the common people. 
That shook the public confidence and dis- 
couraged remittances. And so now the 
mission hospitals have the whole field to 
themselves again. 

SWATAU, CHINA. 
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LESSON FOR AUGUST 6TH. 
PAUL AT MILETUS 





: ACTS 20: 22-35 


GOLDEN TEXT.—Remember them which 
have the rule over you, who have spoken 
unto you the word of God.—Heb. 13:7 

NoTeEs.—The last lesson found Paul at 
Ephesus, where he remained about three 
years. This included the time he wrote 
the First Epistle to the Corinthians and 
that to the Galatians. Let the student 
find out why he left Corinth and went to 
Macedonia, where he wrote the Second 
Epistle to the Corinthians in view of his 
approaching visit to Corinth. At Corinth 
he stayed three months, and there wrote 
his Epistle to the Romans. Thence he 
planned to go to Jerusalem by way of 
Macedonia. Going to Troas and Assos, 
they came to Miletus, thirty miles from 
Ephesus, and Paul sent for the elders of the 
church at Ephesus to come down and see 
him.——“ Bound in the sptrit.”—Con- 
strained by his view of duty: his own 


spirit.———“ Not knowitng.”’—He had 
no prophetic power.—-—“ Bishops.”’— 
This passage is one of those which 


indicate what was the church government 
of the Apostolic Church. Unfortunately we 
do not know how many little congrega- 
tions there may have been in Ephesus and 
the neighborhood that were represented. 
This is evident that the ‘ bishops” (*‘ over- 
seers”? of the old Version) in v. 28 are the 
same as are called elders in v. 17, and who 
are told in v. 28 to “ feed the flock ”; that is, 
to be pastors. The same persons held the 
three offices. The churches were very loosely 
organized, leading members being selected 
and ordained, or set apart, by the brethren 
and the Apostle to be teachers and leaders. 
“Grievous wolves.’’—Heretical teach- 
ers,———“' The words of the Lord Jesus.” — 
This particular word is nowhere to be 
found in the Gospels, which did not include 
all that was orally repeated of Christ’s 
teaching.———In v. 28 the American Revis- 
ers prefer to read ‘‘Church of the Lord” 
instead of ‘‘Church of God.”? Some prefer 
“Church of God,” because that seems to 
identify Christ with God. ‘‘His blood” in 
the next clause, referring back to ‘“‘ God ”’; 
but the expression is unusual, and it isa 
question of manuscript authority. 

Instruction.—It is well that one does not 
know all the trouble he will have. The an- 
ticipation would be worse than the reality. 
It is enongh to bear it when it comes. 

Paul tells here what the purpose of his 
ministry was. It was ‘to testify the Gos- 
pel,’’ to tell people the good news “of the 
grace of God,” or, in other words, to 
“preach the kingdom.”’ The grace of God 
was that salvation was, through Christ, a 
free gift for every one, and that it was not 
necessary to obey the Jewish law. 

Paul was possessed of a consuming en- 
thusiasm which made him faithful. He 
was a rare man, in that he could declare he 
was ‘pure from the blood of all men.” If 
they perished it was from no lack of fideli- 
ty on his part: he had done all he could to 
teach people about the kingdom. Who else 
can say that ? 

This lesson is on the duty of church offi- 
cers, of ministers, especially, but also of 
other officers, whether we call them deacons, 
elders, superintendents, or teachers. If 
they are in any Way bishops, or overseers— 
for that is what the word bishop means— 
then they must be very diligent in feeding 
the flock. This is their one duty, to in- 
struct, guide and in every way help the 
Christian life of those committed to them. 
This requires great labor and diligence. 
Christ was the great shepherd, example 
to all other pastors. He gave his life for 
the sheep, the Church ‘‘ which,” as Paul 
says, ‘‘he purchased with his own blood,” 
the blood of the shepherd to save, or redeem 
the flock. 

The danger of false teaching is chiefly in 
getting away from the simple Gospel, and 
insisting on refinements and theological 
explanations. In this case it was either 
Antinomianism, which weakened the doc- 
trine of sin, or Gnosticism, which refined 
away the Gospel simplicity with absurd 
philosophy. 

Covetousness is a special sin in a religious 
teacher. A teacher is supposed to care more 
for truth than money. His business is with 











people, not wealth. Paul was very careful 








on this point. He refused to allow those 
Ephesian converts to support him, but 
worked at his trade. He did not do so ev- 
erywhere, and did not believe in it for min- 
isters generally ; but the principle is of the 
utmost importance. 

Especially is this precious word of Christ, 
which came near being lost, ‘‘It is more 
blessed to give than to receive,’’ meant for 
teachers. Theirs is a blessed work, more 
blessed than that of people working for 
money. 

Disputes about Church government are 
very foolish. The early Church had very 
little government. It had no succession of 
orders. The Apostles were mere ordinary 
home or foreign missionaries, traveling 
about to preach. The bishops and elders 
and pastors were all the same thing. Church 
polity isa matter of human device, to be 
preferred for its utility, not to be regarded 
as very important. Wedo not hear of de- 
nominations in the Bible. They have been 
a curse to the Church, and should be united 
as fast as possible. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


BAKER, C. R., 

COATES, A. 8., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

HAINES, EuGeng, Kalamazoo College, accepts 
call to Ashland Center, Kan. 

HUNGATE, F. M., Rochester, N. Y., accepts 
call to Hartford, Conn. 

MATTISON, W. B., Normai Park, Ind., 
to Owosso, Mich. 

MUDGE, A., Evart, Mich., resigns. 

rr’ T. J., Indiana, accepts call to Marie 
on 


PHELPS, A. L., Fountain, accepts call to Fort 
( ‘ollins, Col. 

STUCHER, E. 8., Chicago Univ., accepts call 
to Aurora, IL. 


Allegan, Mich., resigns. 


Pawtucket, R. L, called to 


called 


CONGREGATIONAL, 

BAILEY, Joun G., Rogers, Ark, resigns. 

BELL, THos., rec. pastor, July 3d, Paisley, Neb. 

BICKFORD, Tnomas, inst. recently, Spring- 
field, 

BROWN, Victor F., 
neapolis, Minn. 
DAVIS, ALBERT A., North Branch, accepts call 

( ‘ambridge, Minn. 
DICKERMAN, GEorGE S., New Haven, Conn., 
called to be Field Superintendent of A.M. A. 
ESTABROOK, WILLIAM A., Boston, Mass., ac- 
cepts call to Wilmington and West Dover, 
Vt. 


ord, July 6th, West Min- 


GRIFFITHS, J. O., Brooklyn, accepts call to 
Rensselaer Falls, N. Y. 

HARGER, C. H., ord. recently, Rosedale, Mich. 

HOUSTON, Warren H., Ellsworth and Ash 
Creek, Minn., resigns. 

KINNEY, Henry N., Winsted, Conn., called to 
Kansas City, Mo. 

LEF, SAMUEL H., called to presidency of French 
College, Springfield, Mass. 

LEICHLITER, ALBertT M., Larchwood, Ia., re- 
signs. 

MESKE, Frep L., Germany, called to Water. 
ville and Morristown, Minn. 

POOLE, FrRANCts A., ord. July 12th, Sanford, Me. 

SHERK, ABRAM B., Kingsville, called to Kel- 
ley’s Island, O. 

SHORTS, DorLAND, ord, July tn, Fineview, 
Wellsle y Islands, } > 

SIMS, THOMAS, aneegta call to Bond St. 
Toronto, Canada. 

TURNER, James, Vanderbilt, accepts call to 
Ashley, Mich. 

WHITE, Austin B. og called to West 
End ch., Los Angeles, Cal. 

WHEELER, Epwarp P., Ashland, 
signs. 

WILSON, Jonn J. 

ton, Kan. 


ch., 


Wis., re- 
, Onaga, accepts call to Whea- 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
BRYAN, WILLIAM, Marshalltown, Ia., accepts 
call to Mt. C lemens, Mich. 
COBURN, WALLACE L., Shortsville, called to 
Constantia, N. Y. 
DEAN, O.S., New York, called to Paterson, N. 


DONALDSON, WILSON E., Bethel ch., 
gheny, Penn., resigns. 

DUNLAP, E. P., Kansas City, Mo., resigns. 

FORKER, H. G., McCormick Theo. Sem., called 
to Emerson, Neb. 

FORBES, F. L., Midland, Mich., resigns. 

GEMMILL, BENJAMIN M., Stewartstown, Penn., 
called to Anacostes, Wash. 

GRANSTAFF, FRANK, Cincinnati, called to 
Newark and also to Hamilton, O. 

GREENLEAF, JONATHAN, Hawley, 
called to W hitestone, N. Y. 

G — W. J., Dansville, called to Nichols, 


Alle- 


Penn., 


JOLLY, tig ie H., Alexandria, called to Pittsburg, 

en 

JU DSON, A. B., Elmira, called to Hunter, N. Y. 

LANMAN, Jos., Minneapolis, Minn., called to 
Princeton, Ky. 

SNYDER, Eowene. Lewiston, accepts call to 
Sc ipioville, N * 2 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


BAKER, F. P., Ref. Dutch, Constantine, Mich., 
accepts call to St. Thomas, West Indies, 


BUSCHE, F. C., Ref. Ger., Suffolk, N. Y., re- 
signs. 
GRAHAM, S. H., United Pres., accepts -call to 


aa, Penn. 

KINNARD, A. H., Luth., wine. accepts call 
to West New ton, Penn 

SELBY, H. D., Adventist, Kingscroft, Quebec, 
resigns, 

SMIT, J., Ref. Dutch, Luctor, Kan., accepts call 
to Paterson, N.J 

WALLACE, R. G., United Pres., inst. recently 
San Diego, Cal. 

WENRICH, S., a. Dushore, accepts call to 

Phillipsburg, N } 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the 





3 for all vol recewwed 
terests of owr readers will guide us in the selec- 
tion of works for further notice. 


TWO RECENT BOOKS ON ART.* 


WE are not often able to notice two 
books of so great interest on art as those 
named below. Theauthors are professors 
in substantially the same departments in 
two American colleges, side by side in 
New Jersey: but if the whole world lay 
between them they could not approach 
the subject from points of view more 
widely apart. Yet they make a happy 
two, in which the one complements the 


other— one on the technical and the other * 


on the speculative, analytic and _philo- 
sophical side. 

Professor Van Dvke’s volume is a book 
to be taken up with confidence and read 
straight through with a quiet mind, not 
that it is in all points above criticism, but 
because the author has so full and rich a 
command of his subject on the theoretic 
and technical side and as concerns the 
historic examples. 

In these combined relations the 
art student is not likely to lay his hand on 
anything better than these seven lectures, 
and for their purpose we think of nothing 
as good. He can, at all events, read them 
without being haunted by the apprehen- 
sion that their conclusions will be laughed 
to scorn in the next first-rate studio he 
may happen to visit. It is a painter’s 
book as much as a critic’s or a student’s, 
and in this respect with wide differences 
both of style and method recalls that little 
book, so rich in art suggestions, ‘‘Talks on 
Art,” taken down from the late William 
M. Hunt by Mises Knowlton, one of his 
pupils. It is, perhaps, as high praise as 
the book can have to rate it in the same 
class with this little collection ef Hunt’s 
sayings, Like that wonderfully suggestive 
brochure, whose value was in the inverse 
ratio of its bulk, this is a book to be read 
and read again. Unlike it, however, Mr. 
Van Dyke’s book is strictly for painters 
and art students, while Mr. Hunt’s think- 
ing moved on a broad line where all art is 
one and where the student of rhetoric or 
oratory would find as much to his pur- 
pose as any one, 

The opening lecture on ‘“ Art for Art’s 
Sake” gives a survey of the subject on the 
theoretic side as clear, compact and 
wholesome as one can ask, certainly in 
the brief limits of one lecture. We doubt, 
however, whether the sublime in painting 
is adequitely defined as the transcendent 
predominance of the subjective over ob- 
jective form, It is transcendence of all lim- 
its which carries the artist beyond them 
into infinite relations, and these lie quite 
as truly beyond himself as beyond other 
bounds, 

Soin speaking of modern landscape as 
characterized by love of nature inde- 
pendent of human association, we would 
raise the question whether the art quality 
lies so much in the selection of nature's 
“finer phases” as in the representation of 
those suggestive relations which it is 
the function of the artist mind to discover 
and of art to represent. The lecture on 
“Color” is one that can hardly be read 
too carefully, tho long-time students 
of Chevreul will feel some disappointment 
that Mr. Van Dyke should apparently 
rate the studio value of his work no high- 
er than to leave us where we were before, 
with no more definite standard than the 
artist's or critic’s color feeling. He says: 

“ Were color a reasonable thing it might 
be subjected to law, but it is decidedly un- 
reasonable ; in fact, hardly appeals to reason 
at all, but rather to sense or instinct. 

* Anr FOR ART’s SAKE. "SEVEN UNIVERSITY Lrc- 
TURES ON THE TECHNICAL BEAUTIES OF PAINTING, 
By JoHN C. VAN Dyke, L.H.D., Professor the 
History of Art in Rutgers College, and author of 
“Principles of Art,’ etc. Charles Scribner's Sons, 
New York. $1.50. 

THE GENESIS OF ART-FORM. AN ESSAY IN CoM- 
PARATIVE AESTHETICS, SHOWING THE IDENTITY OF 
THE SOURCES, METHODS AND EFFECTS OF COMPOSI- 
TION IN Music, POETRY, PAINTING, SCULPTURE, 
AND ARCHITECTURE. By GEORGE LANSING RAY- 
MOND, L.H.D., Professor of Oratory and Aésthetic 
Criticism in the College of New Jersey; author of 


“Poetry as a Representative Art.” G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York, $2.25, 











The mind, practically speaking, has nothing 
to do with the choice. It is the eye that says 
instantly whether a coloring is pleasing or 
not.” 

Now we submit that, as used in this con- 
nection, eye and mind are equivalent 
terms. The only question is as to the 
kind of mentality engaged. We only add 
that whatever kind it may be from the 
psychological point of view, practically it 
is very highly trained mentality. 

There seems to be something the matter 
with the author’s stricture on the use of 
high color (p 58) coupled with the re- 
mark: ‘It is not the upper treble that 
pleases the cultivated taste so often as the 
lower notes.” Yet on the next page all 
this seems to be set right ; for on page 68 
we read : 

‘Our applause for the high notes of vocal 
music is not all given to the difficulty of the 
accomplishment. The pure beauty of the 
notes captivates us; it isso with the high 
notes of color. When harmoniously used 
they constitute not only climacteric art, but 
beauty in the superlative degree. They have 
sweep, resonance, penetration, strength 
of feeling: they have the capacity of re 
vealing depth of emotion; they have the 
ability to raise us on the wings of the sub- 
lime. Infinite in power as Shakespeare’s 
liquid words, they form the epic language 
of the Shakespeares of the brush.” 

In the lectures on ‘* Tone Light-and- 
Shade,” ‘‘ Linear and Aerial Perspective.” 
“* Values,” and ‘‘ Drawing and Composi- 
tion,” Professor Van Dyke defines his dif- 
ferences with the impressionists and 
plants himself on the ground of the mod- 
erate academician who, while he insists 
that ‘‘in representing nature vitality 
counts for more than accuracy,” and that 
there are no lines in nature is not ready 
to substitute patches for drawing, nor to 
abandon work in black and white for a 
brush filled with color. <A lecture on 
“Textures, Surfaces and Brush Work” 
concludes the volume, In turning back 
over the book we note with pleasure the 
high praises bestowed on American art- 
ists, particularly Mr. Lafarge and Mr. 
Chase. Professor Van Dyke is evidently 
aman who has reasons for what he says 
and with whom one would not differ 
lightly. 

As for Professor Raymond’s volume on 
The Genesis of Art-Form, it is not intend- 
ed to be popular. It is a work of unusual 
merit, and deserves more attention than 
it seems thus far to have received, Mr. 
Raymond and Mr. Van Dyke approach 
the subject on opposite sides. keeping.as 
distinctly as two persons writing on the 
same general subject conld, outside of 
each other’s domain. Mr. Raymond cares 
little for the technic of art; Mr. Van Dyke 

sares little for anything else: but both 
are masterly in their way. Mr. Ravmond’s 
digcussion is a philosophical analvsis of 
the elements which affect art-form, and 
bears equally well on all departments of 
art, whether music, poetry, sculpture, 
painting or architecture. It starts with 
the common origin of all art inthe human 
mind, and assumes for ita unity of source, 
and unity in all its manifestations and 
developments, the varieties and variations 
of art-form being the result of the differ- 
ent conditions in which the art-feeling 
operates, and of the plastic material with 
which it has to operate. Mr. Raymond 
finds that the principles that cont. ol art- 
form are the same in all the esthetic arts. 
His volume is an attempt to define and 
illustrate them in their simple and in their 
more complex relations to the subject. 
We cannot give a better conception of the 
nature, purpose and method of his work 
than by quoting his recapitulation (p. 124): 

“Of the methods mainly conditioned 
upon the requiremeosts of the mind, three, 
respectively determined by the more dis- 
tinctive demands of mind of matter and of 
a combination of the two, are particularly 
applicable in their relation to mental con- 
ceptions, namely unity, variety, complex- 
ity. Three more, analogously determined, 
are particularly applicable in their relation 
to material construction, namely, order, 
confusion and counteraction, One more is 
particularly applicable to the result pro- 
duced by te blending of the requirements 
of conception and construction. This is 
termed grouping. Besides these methods 
we have ‘7und some others, mainly based 
upon the requirements of matter, which 








respectively correspond to the above in all 
regards, viz., comparison, contrast, com- 
plement, principality, subordination, bal- 
ance and organism.”’ 

The last half of the volume is occu- 
pied with other methods of classification 
and composition, as deduced from those 
already considered. Under this general 
head fall the more generally interesting 
and less abstruse portions of the work, 
tho their discussion is, we are happy to 
say, still maintained in the high philo- 
sophic key set for the earlier part of the 
book. 

We have here presented in these chap- 
ters, in their natural succession, the influ- 
ence on art-form of such principles as 
congruity and its opposite, compre- 
hensiveness, perspective, massing and 
breadth, gradation, transition, progress, 
and many other points belonging in the 
same general class. The conditions under 
which dissonance and confusion may be 
introduced into acomposition, how, why, 
and with what effect they come in under 
the general principle of comprehensive- 
ness, is one of the fine examples of the 
author’s free and natural method. 

Professor Raymond's conception of 
progress as represented in art (the art of 
painting, for example) seems to bring 
him into some collision with Mr. Van 
Dyke, who has little patience with the 
attempt, in either painting or sculpture, 
to represent different times or the pro- 
gressive development of dramatic action. 
Mr. Raymond makes the point that it 
lies within the artist’s power to represent 
the central dramatic motive as in differ- 
ent degrees of development in different 
parts of the work, and, by the use of 
such legitimate means, to give his composi- 
tion the distinct impression of progress. 

In some other points Mr. Raymond 
would seem to carry his principle too far, 
as, for example, in his approval of the 
combination in one structure of the sev- 
eral orders of architecture. He seems to 
be led into this position by having ‘cb- 
served how freely Gothic work admits 
into the same composition different forms 
of the arch. This is, however, quite an- 
other matter. The real character of the 
proposition appears when we try to apply 
it to other kinds of art-form, as, for. ex- 
ample, poetry, and attempt to combine the 
epic, the lyric and the ballad style in the 
same composition, or in music, and at- 
tempt not only a great variety of keys 
and movement but essential dissimilarity 
of tonic motive, It isa good deal safer to 
stand by the author’s own principle of 
‘‘an adherence throughout a building to 
the traditional forms of an historic style ” 
(p. 149). 

On the next page it is hardly consistent 
to say of Raphael’s ‘ Transfiguration ” 
that ‘“‘the composition as a whole has 
been justly criticised because the distance 
between the two groups is too slight, the 
mount not being represented” high enough, 
tho in the next sentence it is shown 
beyond dispute that, on the principle of 
comprehensiveness, thisincongruity lay in 
the essential limitations of the subject 
and had to be recognized frankly as it was, 
if the picture was to represent the whole 
range of ‘spiritual power on earth, all 
the way from the rapture of the Christ 
transfigured by the power of the Deity 
to the terror of the boy transfixed by that 
of the Devil” (p. 149). 

These examples will show, we hope, 
sufficiently the author’s method, and in 
addition give some impression of the rich- 
ness and usefulness of his book. To make 
sure of being understood on this point we 
add that the book is one whose usefulness 
cannot be exhausted in any one line of 
art, but applies to all. It is equally useful 
for the student of prose, poetry and rhet- 
oric. It willenrich and deepen his con. 
ception of the principles of art-form as ap- 
plied to language and his ability to apply 
them. For all kinds of large criticism as 
concerned with art form in any depart- 
ment it is a book of great merit, tho, like 
all books of its class, truth lies in it at the 
bottom of the well. 

pec 

THE edi ion of Vr. Lowell’s letters which 
Prof. Charles £. Nurton is editing, will 
be issued by Messrs. Harper in Septem- 
ber. 





THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF 
THE LANDED ARISTOCRACY.* 


SEVERAL reviews of this work have ap- 
peared in English journals of high stand- 
ing; and they have been so laudatory in 
tone as to cause us to feel much hesitation 
in expressing the opinion which we have 
derived from our own perusal of the vol- 
ume. It may be well to state, therefore, 
that the estimates formed by the London 
Times, The Spectator and The Saturday 
Review, agree in the view that the Duke’s 
criticism of the economists is trenchant, if 
not unanswerable, and that his literary 
workmanship is admirable. It will, there- 
fore, be easy for those to justify themselves 
who do not hold with us that the Duke’s 
manner is offensively arrogant, his reason- 
ing tainted with fallacy, his criticisms 
often wide of the mark, his thought con- 
fused, his style verbose, and his method 
prolix to the last degree. 

The first lines of his preface are to the 
effect that if the readers of his book cannot 
find out what he means after going through 
six hundred pages, it is idle for him to offer 
a preliminary explanation. Nevertheless, 
his preface is the best part of the book : 
and if we had to choose between it and the 
six hundred following pages, we should 
take the preface. It gives a brief sketch of 
the author’s life, and tells how he came to 
find out the weak points in Political Econ- 
omy. That science he declares to beina 
state of ruin, and his aim is to show how it 
may be repaired. Unfortunately the Duke 
omits from his preface an important epi 
sode in his mental history, the details of 
which must be sought in the following 
pages. That episode was the receipt from 
Mr. Henry George of a copy of his ‘Prog 
ress and Poverty.”’ It was an epoch making 
book in the Duke’s economic theorizing. 
His consternation was as great as that of 
Dogberry when Conrade called him an ass, 
Here was a ‘‘wild Westerner” that spoke 
as disrespectfully of the landed aristocracy 
as Lord Jeffrey did of the equator, and ar- 
gued that landlords, instead of being the 
foundation of society, were a noxious ex- 
crescence, F 

It was evident to the 
this would never do. If Political Economy 
led to any such conclusions as Henry 
George’s it was high time to reform it. 
And after due meditation the Duke per 
ceived that the whole trouble originated 
with Ricardo’s theory of rent. . If that were 
true Henry George would be right ; but as 
Henry George was, of course, wrong Ricar 
do’s doctrine could not be true. This whole 
book, therefore, may be explained and 
summed up by saying that it isa prolonged 
tirade against Ricardian economics; much 
of it virulent, much of it unjust, all of it 
arrogant, but much of it sound, penetrat 
ing and effective. As a retort to Henry 
George it is sufficient ; but the fundamental 
truth in Ricardo’s theory springs up after 
this rain of blows as the magnetic needle 
swings back to its position after a storm. 

The method of discussion adopted by the 
Duke of Argyle is ingenious enough. He 
reprobates all technical definition and 
maintaipvs that true definitions are only to 
be found by observing the meaning of 
words in common use. Thus rent means 
the cost of hiring,and this covers many 
things besides the rent of land. Moreover, 
the notion that the rent of land is deter- 
mined by the cost of production in the least 
favorable circumstances is false ; for the 
Duke had a nickel mine that paid him a 
good rent until a better mine was discov 
ered, when his rent fell off. Furthermore, 
whoever is possessed of special advantages, 
mental or physical, is enabled to collect a 
rent just as well as a landlord. Again, 
landlords render great services to mankind 
by the inteiligence with which they develop 
their property, which intelligence in the 
case of the Duke of Argyle is much greater 
than that displayed by his tenants. And 
finally, the quiet possession of land, as is 
shown by all history, is indispensable to 
civilization ; and the disturbance of posses- 
sion legally acquired is invariably the cause 
of disaster not only to the landholder, but 
to society. 

These propositions are held with that te- 
nacity and asserted with that intensity 
with which readers of the Duke of Argyle’s 
other works are familiar; and it is not for 
us to gainsay them. There is enough in 
them to make outa strong, if not an irre- 
sistible case for the landlords; and if the 
noble author had been conte.t with con- 
fining himself to the issue he would have 
routed his antagonists. But the gaudium 


Ducal mind that 


* THE UNSFEN FOUNDATIONS OF SOCIETY. AN 
EXAMINATION OF THE FALLACIES AND FAILURES 
OF ECONOMIC SCIENCE DUE TO NEGLECTED ELE- 
MENTS. By the DUKE OF ARGYLE, K.G., K.T. Lon- 
don: John Murray; New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 1893, 
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certaminis has been too much for him. He 
has not been able to resist the temptation 
to revile Ricardo because he dislikes the 
application sought to be made of his theory; 
and he is so bitter against the economists 
that he is drawn into a sweeping condem- 
nation of the necessary methods of iaduc- 
tive science. It is a case where the half 
would have been much better than the 
whole. The author makes so many inde- 
fensible statements that it is easy to ap- 
tear to refute him without alluding to his 
strong points. Even as to his main conten- 
tion, there are abundant illustrations from 
history that the breaking up of the vast 
holdings of an aristocracy, altho causing 
temporary distress, has been followed by 
improvement in the general condition of a 
society. 

\'pon the whole, the book is suggestive 
and instructive, as presenting views of the 
question of land tenure that are apt to be 
newlected, Only reviewers can be expected 
to read it all; but there is good reading as 
well as bad reasoning to be found in it. 
Its principal interest, however, will be for 
tho-e who are watching the development 
of Democracy in England ; for Americans, 
as such, it has, so far as we observe, no les- 
suus of importance. 


—_——- _ - > 
RECENT FICTION. 


The Last Sentence. By Maxwell Gray. 
(New York: Tait, Sons & Co. $1.50.) We 
can think just now of no book of fiction 
containing half as much descriptive ver- 
bosity as this novel is stuffed with, and yet 
there isa certain fascination in the story 
which somehow convinces us that a genius 
wrote it. It is a sad book, rather over-pa- 
thetic, with fine, romantic sketches of char- 
acter set against a somber background. 
The old matter of deceit and remorse eat- 
ing at the heart of love is worked over ina 
way not particularly new and with a great 
redundance of words, especially adjectives. 
——J rleama; A Tale of Ancient Mexico, 
by J. A. Kuoowlton (Boston, J. G. Cupples 
Co., $1.25), is a very poor story, poorly told. 


We advise all persons that it will be well: 


to fortify their jaws against dislocation be- 
fore attempting to pronounce the awful 
names in Trleama, Under the Great 
Neal, by Joseph Hatton (New York, The 
Cassell Publishing Co., $1.50), moves slowly 
and at times rather heavily along over 406 
closely printed pages. It is a story of New- 
foundland, with our own country well in 
sight, troublous times, stirring scenes and 
incidents of turmoil and war by sea and 
land, love, adventure, and what not; but 
it is neither sensational nor dull, and 
will find many delighted readers.——— 
In a Promised Land, by M. A. Ben- 
gough (New York, Harper & Bros., 50 
cents), is a doleful novel whose dramatis 
persone are people in whom it is hard to 
find anything attractive or interesting. 
The story begins at a sect school in Eng- 
land from which two girls are sent to 
Africa to be the wives of two young mis- 
sionaries. The scene changes by the inter- 
vention of asea voyage, and then the mis- 
ery begins. Pessimistic readers will find 
this tedious and harrowing story much to 
their taste. —John Holden, Unionist. 
By T.C. De Leon. (St. Paul: The Price- 
McGill Co.) We have read this story with 
genuine delight. It is a melodramatic ro 
mance of the war between tbe North and 
the South, and the author evidently has 
great faith in the efficacy of rhetorical tur 
bulence. Nevertheless it is a good story, 
honestly sensational and enthusiastically 
romantic.— Donald Marcy, by Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps (Boston, Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., $1.25), is another eloquent, 
enthusiastic, word-gushing story; but it 
belongs on a higher plane of romance than 
“John Holden, Unionist” in that it ap- 
peals directly and forcibly to deeper human 
sympathies. In this story college life is 
idealized and yet realized with masterly 
free-hand drawing, and no right-minded 
boy or girl can read it without receiving a 
wholesome impression of honor and loyalty 
to truth and purity. It is a good, strong 
little story ———-A Modern Agrippa. Pa- 
tience Baker. By Caroline Earle White. 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.00.) 
These two stories are readable and 
pleasantly written, but contain noth- 
ing worthy of special noting. 
Lottie’s Wooing, by Darley Dale (New 
York,Cassell Publishing Co., $1.00), is one of 
those English novels about which one has 
no doubts when one takes them up—that is 
to say that Lottie’s Wooing is exactly cut 
and fitted to suit the three-volume require- 
ments of the English library system. The 
story is not much, but the telling is a mat- 
ter of forty long chapters filling 371 closely 
printed pages. No more need be siid save 
that Lottie berself isa distinct character, 





and that the dramatic purpose of the novel 
is well worked out by a process midway be- 
tween that of the Duchess and that of 
Rhoda Broughton with a touch of some- 
thing more sentimental than either.——— 
John Paget, by Sarah Barnwell Elliott. 
(New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.25.) In 
this novel Mrs. Elliott has embodied the 
hysteria which too often is mistaken for 
life by women who write fiction. Her first 
novel, ‘“‘ Jerry,’ was very strong in a way, 
but its way was disheartening and harass- 
ing. John Paget is in the same strain, ren- 
dered, however, in a falsetto voice, so to 
say. The light of the story is vague and 
melancholy ; the people who are figures in 
it have thin blood and unnatural senti- 
ments; they whine, they preach, they rave, 
they philosophize; but not one of them 
appeals to us with the force of a sound and 
wholesome humanity. Nevertheless Mrs. 
Elliott’s genius makes itself distinctly 
felt, and we put aside the novel to 
admire the charming force behind it. 
Lee & Shepard have just issued in 
their ‘‘ Good Company Series’ Anne Beale’s 
Simplicity and Fascination, an English 
society novel of conventional make-up and 
average interest. —The Great Chin Epi- 
sode, by Paul Cushing (New York, Mac- 
millan & Co.). isa detective story in qual- 
ity far above the ordinary. Indeed, there is 
nothing blood-curdling, impossible, or in 
any way sepvsational in its substance or its 
style. Mr. Cushing is to be congratulated 
upon making bis fiction clean and strong, 
with the effect of romance and the vigor of 
realism. Iline, the heroine, is powerfully 
sketched, and the old detective is like a 
dim, rough chalk study tossed aside by a 
genuine artist. The Scallawag. By 
Grant Allen. (New York: Cassell Publish- 
ing Co. $1.00.) Altho by no means up to 
Mr. Allen’s best mark, this novel is interest- 
ing. The Scallaway is acreation, and from 
beginning to end there is much to hold a 
reader who is willing tu be pleased at 
trifling cost. English society gets some 
humorous decorations at Mr. Allen’s hands, 
and the story comes out well in the end. 
- The Tragedy of Wild River Valley, 
by Martha Finley (New York, Dodd, Mead 
& Co., $1.25), makes a strong contrast with 
the *‘ Elsie Books”? by the same author. 
This is a wild story of blood and devil- 
try, mixed well with religion and senti- 
mental moralizing. Its purpose is good, 
and it will find many interested readers. 
Macmillan & Co. have issued Stroll 
ing Players, by Charlotte M. Yonge and 
Christobel R. Coleridge, in beautiful style. 
It is a sprightly story of theatricals, society 
and love-making. Price, #1.00. For 
Abigail, by Silas K. Hocking (London, 
Frederick Warne & Co., $1.00), is the same 
old story of the voung married people, the 
child on the doorstep, jealousy, mystery 
and the rest. It is good food for the insa- 
tiable novel reader to discuss at leisure. 
Not much danger of indigestion from it, 
and it turns out all right in the end. 
A Riddle of Luck. By Mary E. Stone. (Phil- 
adelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.25.) 
There is not the least harm in a story like 
this, and for minds of a certain order it wiil 
prove very interesting. A haunted house 
occupied by a tramp, acat and a ghost, a 
love story fairly well told, and a goodly 
number of incidents, not too preposterous, 
appeal to an unspoiled imagination with a 
“Jack and the Bean-stalk”’ sort. of allure- 
ment.- Quite different from ‘‘ A Riddle 
of Luck’ are the two stories, A Hervic 
Sinner and The Pilgrim Spinster, by Gor 
ham Silva, bound together in a volume by 
the Granite Publishing Co., Albany, N. Y. 
These are crude, harsh specimens of 
realism dealing with people and scenes of no 
interest whatever to saint or sinner. 
——A Washington Symphony, by Mrs. 
William Lamout Wheeler (New York, G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.00), doesn’t seem to 
have any raison d@’étre or any particular 
key or scheme. We make nothing out of 
it, and suspect that the author wrote it 
merely to write something. Dearest, by 
Mrs. Forrester (New York, Tait, Sons & 
Co., $1.25), isa charmingly bright and en- 
gagingly breezy little novel. Indeed, we 
have read nothing so fresh and light and 
wholesome in a longtime. It is just the 
book for the hammock or the veranda chair, 
a book requiring no thought, no effort. 
You open it as you do a bottle of “pop” 
and find it as mildly refreshing. Raft- 
mates, by Kirk Munroe. (New York: Har- 
per & Brothers.) Mr. Kirk Munroe writes 
the kind of stories that healthy, hearty boys 
areapt tolike. Raftmates is the account 
of adventures with a large raft on the Mis- 
sissippi River. Readers of Mr. Munroe’s 
other stories, ‘‘ Dorymates,”’  ‘‘Canoe- 
mates ” and “ Campmates ”’ will be hungry 
at mention of Raftmates, nor will they 
be disappointed when the feast is over. 





The book is excellently illustrated. 
Dr. Latimer, by Clara Louise Burn- 
ham (Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
#1.25), is a pleasant story of Casco Bay, by 
one of our best minor novelists. Dr. Lati- 
mer is a character strongly outlined, and 
the coterie of people to whom we are intro- 
duced treats us toa good deal of human 
nature cleverly dished up. The book is full 
of incidents sounding an attractive scale of 
sentiments, passions and motives, and the 
coloring gives every tint between the 
grisdtre and the flamboyante. From 
Out the Past, by Emily Howland Hoppin 
(New York, Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.00), is 
amateurish and smacks of a Cook’s tour in 
France. It is pleasant reading, neverthe- 
less, for an absolutely idle hour, albeit the 
rhetoric grows alarmingly boisterous and 
hysterical toward the last. Madame 
Rosély, translated from the French of 
Mlle. V. Monmot, by Elvira Quintero and 
Jean Mack (New York, Cassell Publishing 
Co., $1.00). This povel is told in a series of 
letters, after the Style of Rousseau’s “‘ Now- 
velle Heloise.” 1t isthe story of a young 
step-mother and her trials. The motif is 
good, and by simplicity of diction and mi- 
nute attention to details the interest is well 
kept up to the end. A Century Too 
Soon By John R.Musick. (New York: Funk 
& Wagnalls Co. $1.50.) Mr. Musick is cer- 
tainly a most industrious author; it tires 
the reviewer’s pen-hand to keep up with 
these ‘‘Columbian Historical Novels’ as 
they tumble from tne press. The present 
issue is a story of Bacon’s rebellion a hun- 
dred years before the Revolutionary War. 
It contains a great deal of history, and 
the story is fairly interesting. We 
recommend it to readers who like to 
have history diluted and sweetened. 
Where Duty Lies. By Silas R. Hock- 
ing. (New York: Frederick Warne & Co. 
#1.25.) A story of this kind can do no harm, 
it may do good, and it has its interest for a 
large class of readers. It is not literature, 
it is not art, but it has the direct appeal of 
a special pleading and is likely, therefore, 
to be popular on a plain between the Sun- 
day-school “ goody-goody’”’ and the ‘‘ die- 
away sentimental.” Jack Jr., by Sally 
Campbell (Boston Congregational Sun- 
day School Publication Society, $1.50), 
tells the story of two street Arabs, more 
particularly of one, and shows how a poor 
waif may work his way up toa life of Chris- 
tian honor and usefulness. It isa Sunday- 
school story of the stereotyped form, but 
well written.——— Parson Jones. By Flor- 
ence Marryat. (New York: Cassell Pub- 
lishing Co. $1.00.) This novel has its bur- 
den of moral and religious purpose under 
which it staggers, su to speak, and itis hard 
to say just what it all comes to in the end. 
The sacrifices made seem to us incommen- 
surate with the actual gain, or they seem 
rather not to have any real necessity at 
bottom. ‘here isa good measure of human 
life in the story, a shimmer of happiness 
and a plethora of pathos.——The Stickit 
Minister and Some Common Men. By S. R. 
Crockett. (New York: Macmillan & Co. 
$1.75.) These Scotch stories are charmingly 
written, and the publishers have given them 
a most attractive dress. The chief chance 
for us to growl lies in the over-abundant 
and jaw-breaking Scotch dialect in which 
the author delights. Aside from this the 
stories are very taking.— Little Miss 
Muffet, by Rosa Nouchette Carey (Phila- 
delphia, J. B. Lippincott Co., $1.25), is a 
pleasing and commendable story for girls. 
Without being preachy it enforces sound 
principles of life,and while avoiding obvious 
moralizing irradiates a sweet moral influ- 
ence. Young people will find the story en- 
tertaining and amusing. 
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The most recent number of ‘* The Inter- 
national Scientific Series,’”’ which has ap- 
peared on our desk is A History of Crus- 
tacea. Recent Malacostraca. By the Rev. 
Thomas R. R. Stebbing, M.A., formerly 
Fellow and Tutor of Worcester College, 
Oxford, author of ‘‘ The Naturalist of 
Cumbre,’’ etc. (D. Appleton & Co., New 
York, $2.00.) This volume is a happy medi- 
um between the dry and repulsive catalog 
which advanced naturalists delight in and 
a merely elementary popular treatise. It 
issystematic and compendious enough to 
refresh the memory of the advanced stu- 
dent, while it does not lie heyond the com- 
prehension of the young student or even of 
the general reader. The treatment of struc- 
ture is greatly aided by numerous diagrams 
and drawings. The author assumes that 
every part and hair in the natural struc- 
ture of these creatures is significant, and 
reverently devotes" himself to the discovery 
of its purpose. He is not so wholly absorbed 
in classification and analysis as to have no 
eye for the larger aspects of the subject, 





but even condescends to the prejudices of 
ordinary readers far enough to introduce a 
very sensible amount of entertaining mat- 
ter and natural history incident. To avoid 
overcrowding his pages or swelling the 
book beyond the permitted size, the au- 
thor has been obliged to deal with only 
one-half the entire class in the present 
volume, and to reserve the other for a 
second volume. The volume contains, for 
the most part, the species found on our 
coast, and is an admirable manual for a 
summer idler to carry with him to the 
seashore.- In Professor Knight’s ‘‘ Uni- 
versity Extension Manuals’? we have a 
most attractive number by Patrick Geddes, 
Professor of Botany, University College, 
Dundee, Chapters in Moaern Botany. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 31 25.) 
This delightful ‘‘Study ” in modern bot~ 
any is written wholly from the evolution 
ary standpoint, but with a careful avoid 
ance of Darwinian exaggerations. The 
author plants himself in the burning cen- 
ter of the Darwinian examples, where he 
begins on ‘* Pitcher Plants,” and passes on 
to write on movement and action in other 
insectiverous plants, the relations between 
plants and animals and certain other ac 
tive phases of plant life. The principle of 
evolution he accepts as fundamental, but 
makes fun unceasing of the exaggerations 
to which we have been treated of this doc- 
trine. He says: 


“The notion is of course a familiar one, but 
the truth that there is in it may be falsely ex- 
aggerated. Something unusual happened with- 
in a plant, and it became sour; the snails tasted 
it and left it alone, but ate up its relatives 
which remained sweet. These eaten up, the 
sour plant was left to produce other sour plants, 
on which the snails, thistimea trifle less fastidi- 
ous, have to begin anew. They naturally select 
thesweeter, and hence ‘natural selection’ pre- 
serves and propagates the sourer; and so on in- 
definitely, and vegetation thus tends to grow 
sourer to alleternity. For this the snails are re- 
sponsible! Meanwhile, too, natural selection, 
her ministers this time the browsing mammals, 
is at work producing thorny plants,and so on. 
It is the Darwinian theory in a nutshell. : 
We laugh at those who said, * So are fleas black 
that they may be caught more readily upon a 
white ground.’ To give snails credit for 
evolving plants with crystals, sourness and 
poison, to make cattle and the like responsible 
forthe thorns on plants, is like giving snakes 
the credit of evolving boots which protect our 
heels.” 

Two other recent additions to the 
same series are first Logie Inductive and 
Deductive. By William Minto, Hon. LL D. 
St. Andrews, Professor of Logic in the Uni 
versity of Aberdeen. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. $1.25.) This is the last 
work of Professor Minto, who, however, 
lived to complete his volume and to write 
the Preface. It is a model of itskind. Fol- 
lowing toa degree the historical method it 
does not adhere to it to the injury of the 
theoretical development of the subject. 
The style is in accuracy, simplicity and 
forcible directness all that could be desired, 
and so far in advance of ordinary treatises 
on Logic as to do much to remove that 
science from the category of dull and dry 
studies. The want of an index has made it 
difficult for us to look up special points. 
————Different in subject but not inferior 
in meritorious workmanship is the volume 
in the same series The Physiology of the 
Senses. By John Gray M’Kindrick, Pro 
fessor of Physiology in the University of 
Glasgow and William Snodgrass, Muirhead 
Demorstrator of Anatomy in the same. 
(Charles Soribner’s Sons, New York. 31.50.) 
The aim of this book is to give an account 
of the organs of sense and their functions 
without entering in detail into the problems 
of comparative physiology or psychology. 
The general plan is to present first a gene- 
ral view of the action of the n rvous sys 
tem and to follow this with a more or less 
detailed account of the five senses in suc- 
cession. In the closing chapter on ‘‘ The 
Physiological Conditions of Sensation,” the 
authors attempt acontribution tothe theory 
of the subject in a closing chapter on the 
physiological basis of sensation. They hold 
that something of the nature of conscious- 
ness must be involved in every sense, act: or 
nerve cell, otherwise we cannot understand 
how cousciousness is associated with an 
aggregation of such cells in the brain. So 
that while, on the one hand. we deny that 
consciousness is a mode of energy, and on 
the other, that it is included in every chain 
of physical phenomena involved in the nerv- 
ous mechanism, it must have a physiolug 
ical basis, tho there is the strongest proba- 
bility of the existence behind all brain 
action and connected with it of an imma- 
terial agent or personal entity. The work 
is strong on the practical and the specula- 
tive side, and is done in a highly intelligent 
manner and with little or no omission of 
the results of the most advanced knowledge 
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so far as they are available for such a 
manual. 


The Poet and the Man. Recollections 
and Appreciations of James Russell 
Lowell, By Francis H. Underwood, LL.D. 
(Lee & Shepard, Boston. $1.00.) There is 
much to be had of pleasure and profit from 
asmall book of ‘ recollections and appre- 
ciations ” like this, especially when the rec- 
ollections are personal and form so large a 
part of the whole. Mr. Underwood’s op- 
portunities to kuow Lowell have been the 
best. He knew him in his brightest days 
aud in company with a bright circle, which 
of late has been rapidly growing smaller. 
The author’s close personal relation to Mr. 
Lowell and the little group of choice spirits 
who surrounded him in thedays when some 
of his best work was done, but while neither 
he nor it were as yet very much known, is 
the charm of the major part of this book, 
{t must be remembered that when the At- 
lantic was founded in 1857, antislavery was 
in bad reputein the Boston Belgravia and 
among their friends at Cambridge. The 
Atlantic, tho always reminded to keep well 
out of the ring and free from the dust and 
manpers of actual combat, was designed 
to take its place on the very topmost level 
of literary work as a thoroughgoing anti- 
slavery magazine, Time and circumstance 
never smiled more happily on an undertak- 
ing than in collecting, at this moment, 


the company of — splendid authors 
who, under the editorial lead of Mr. 
Lowell, and with the ‘ Autocrat of the 


Breakfast Table’ in his company, start- 
ed the Atlantic, Mr. Underwood’s account 
isas fresh as if the story bad never been 
told before, and to many readers will be 
wholly new; while to a yet larger number 
the same may be said of his description of 
the monthly breakfasts of the Atlantic and 
its contributors. The ‘“ Whist Club” was 
yet earlier, and makes in this book a chap- 
ter of hardly less delightful recollections. 
For the later part of Mr. Lowell’s life Mr. 
Underwood has to rely more on the ordinary 
resources of biographers, His work is, how- 
ever, colored and shaped by previous per- 
sontl knowledge, especially his judicious 
remarks on Mr. Lowell’s later religious 
opinions, Some attempt has been made to 
show that they had become more radical 
than Mr. Underwood is inclined to believe 
them. Kuowing what we do on that point, 
it is not at all difficult for us to believe that 
the Rev. Mr. Savage ran very much ahead 
of the speaker, or took him far more seri- 
ously than he intended, when he reported 
him as having remarked to him that his 
religious opinions were in the main those 
held by him (Savage). Tbe substantial 
points of his religious belief were not 
concealed by him, and it is not difficult 
to see what they were; but as to the 
more abstruse points of philosophical 
theology or scholarly criticism, and the 
much debated questions on which Mr. Sav- 
age is always so ready witha positive reply, 
it has seemed to us that Mr. Lowell was 
peculiarly reticent. This is substantially 
Mr. Underwood’s opinion, The best thing 
we can say of bis book—and perhaps it is 
the best that could ever be said of such a 
book—is that it does not dim the vivid im- 
pression Mr. Lowell has left oo those who 
knew him, and to those who did notisa 
worthy introduction to an almost incom 

parable man. 


Vemoir of James Petigru: Boyce, D.D., 
LL.D. By John A, Broadus. (A. ©, Arm 
strong & Son, New York. £1.75.) Dr. Boyce 
was one of the brilliant examples of South- 
ern manhood, trained under the ante-bellum 
régime. His personal impression in the 
pulpit and out of it was great, and, as his 
biographer remarks, recalled Dr. Wayland. 
He was President of the Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, at Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, and then in the closest relations 
with his biographer, who has devoted him- 
self to the preparation of this memorial 
volume with enthusiasm and with the un- 
sparing love of good work which character- 
izes everything he writes. ‘he Life is an 
extremely interesting one, full of fine 
points, and fresh and telling episodes, 
characteristic of Southern life, all told 
in a free, breezy and simple way. Dr, 
Boyce was a graduate of Brown, where 


he was fortunate enough to be in 
the yreat days of Wayland and _ bis 
associates. As the War approached, he 


Stood with the anti-secessionists; but as 
most other Charlestonians did, went finally 
with his State of South Carolina. He 
Served first as a chaplain in the Confederate 
Army. He became afterward a member of 
the South Carolina Legislature and aide- 
de-camp to the Governor. He had distin- 


guished himself in his pastorate at Colum- 
bia, S. C., and wona reputation which took 
bim later to Furman University, and to his 
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activity in the foundation of the Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, which, until 
after the War, was at Greenville. After 
complicated and prolonged negotiations, 
the Seminary was removed in 1877 to its 
present location at Louisville, Ky., whither 
at that time Dr. Boyce removed with his 
family. He died at Pau, in the south of 
France, December 28th, t888. His most im 
portant publication was his ‘‘ Abstract of 
Systematic Theology” (1882, revised in 1887). 
It was noticed in our columns as a work of 
great good sense and vigor, and well 
adapted for use as a manual in the class- 
room. We understand that he left many 
sermons and lectures in such condition that 
they can easily be edited and published. 
Dr. Broadus’s volume makes the impres- 
sion of a noble, influential man, such as 
any age of the Church and any pulpit in 
the Church would be proud of. It has for 
frontispiece a striking engraved portrait. 


The Love Affairsof an Old Maid, by 
Lilian Beel (Harper Bros , New York), is 
one of the most charming books of its kind 
that has recently come under our notice. 
From its bright ** Dedication”’ to its sweet 
and gracious close, its spirit is wholesome, 
full of happy light, and one lingers over 
its pages, reluctant to part with the “ Old 
Maid,” who enters so heartily into the 
“Love Affairs” of her friends, while recog- 
nizing, without misgiving, that she is on 
the other side of thirty, and, as she says, 
“luxuriates in being old—old—old—and 
ceases to be contemporary.”” Having read 
the book once, one will read it twice. ——— 
The Story of a Story, and Other Stories. 
By Brander Matthews. The Harpers have 
done their best for this book, and Brander 
Matthews is at his best in it. Thereis a 
difference, bowever, in his best, and some 
are better than the rest— the ‘* Two Let- 
ters,” for example, and “The New Mem- 
ber of the Club.”” His dialect German is 
certainly very funny; but some of it, like 
Falstaff’s second kind, is not only ‘ witty in 
itself, but the cause that wit is in other 
men.” “ Dasarbeitet nicht,” “ for that will 
not work.’? will never do, even for 
pure Hoboken dislect, not at least until 
Les wufs ne sont pas faites is good 
Krench. (Harper & Brothers. New York ) 
The Talking Handkerchief, and 
Other Stories, by Thomas W. Knox, is a 
collection of thrilling short stories in all 
keys of excitement, collected from the 
journals where they were first printed, and 
published in book form by The Price-Me- 
Gill Company, St. Paul. (81.50.) The 
Gentle Heritage, by Frances Kk. Crompton, 
has much of the charm of ‘* Master Bar- 
tlemy,”? by the same author More than 
this need not be said. (KH. P. Dutton, New 
York. 7 cents.)———Duties of Outposts, 
Advance and Rear Guard, with Manual of 
Guard Duty, U.S. Army. This is a capi- 
tal little manual for military men. Itis 
prepared by Lieut. W. P. Burnham, 6th 
U. S. Infantry, author of an interesting 
volume, recently noticed in our columns, 
“Three Roads to a Commission in the U.S. 
Army.” (C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse. ) 








Where Three Empires Meet. This is, as 
the subtitle explains, ‘‘ a narrative of recent 
travel in Kashmir, Western Tibet, Gilgit 
and the adjoining countries,’ by Mr. Bb. 
K. Knight, with a map and fifty-four illus- 
trations. (Longmans, Green & Co., New 
York. %5.00.) Mr. Kuight is an experi 
enced hand in books of this character, tho 
he has chosen for the theater of his previous 
adventures the sea aud its coasts, rather 
than the high and dry dangers of Tibet and 
Kashmir. The country traversed by the 
author lies between the Punjab on the 
north, Tibet on the east,and north Afgban- 
istun or Kafiristan on the west. It lies in 
the path of that possible Russian advance 
in India, which is the chronie dread of the 
patriotic Briton, and is still a land which 
both man and nature make difficult of ac 
cess. Mr. Knight’s narrative is interest- 
ingin all these points of view. His route 
traversed the country backward and for- 
ward, and brought him into connection 
with its most important points. He is par- 
ticularly full on the military route and 
strategic positions, and has much to sug- 
gest as to the English occupation and ad- 
ministration of the country. The de- 
scription of the country, of the people 
and customs is good. The book contains a 
map and a large number of well-executed, 
origina] illustrations. 


Glances at China. By the Rev. Gilbert 
Reid. (Fleming H Revell Co., New York. 
80 cents.) This is one of the excellent pub- 
lications of ‘‘ The Religious Tract Socjety” 
of London. The author is a missionary of 
the American Presbyterian Board. The 
striking thing in the book is the multitude 
of topics, each treated with picturesque, 


popular brevity, in a vigorous and intelli- | 
gent manner.——People’s Dictionary of | 
the Bible is a new popular Bible havdbook | 


by the Rev. Dr. Edwin W. Rice, author of 
‘People’s Commentaries,” on several 
Books of the Bible. 
ary”’ coutains brief descriptions of persons, 
places, countries, customs, birds, animals, 


trees, plants, books, events, and many other | 


things in Holy Scripture, with two maps. 
It is published inexpensively and from not 
the easiest type to read. (The American 
Sunday-School Union, Philadelphia. 25 
cents.) 


Brief Guide to the Common Butterflies of 
the Northern States and Canada. By Sam- 
uel Hubbard Scudder. (Henry Holt & Com- 
pany, New York. $1.25.) This manual is 
in asense a condensation of the author's 
more voluminous works on the same sub- 
ject, tho it is constructed on a wholly inde- 
pendent plan of its own, and introduces 
the beginner to a selection of about one 
hundred butterflies, which are almost sure 
to be met with in a year or two of work in 
the United States or Canada. The work is 
as little technical as possible, and will be 
found by a young collector what the author 
claims it to be, ‘‘an introduction to a 
knowledge of the life-histories of butter- 
flies.”’———The fuller account of this life- 
history is givenin The Life of the Butterfly. 
A Chapter in Natural History for the Gen 


eral Reader, by the same author. (Henry 
Holt & Company, New York. $1.00.) This 


manual is entirely untechnical, and is as 
fascinating to the general reader as it is 
useful to the collector and natural history 
student, 


We have before us a Report on the Fore- 
casting of Thunderstorms During — the 
Summer of 1892, by N. B. Conger, Inspector 
U. S. Weather Bureau, which shows how 
the science of meteorology has advanced 
toward definite conclusions. Mr. Conger 
maintains that the results reached by the 
charting of thunderstorms, indicate that 
they can be forecast. He summarizes his 
conclusions in these six propositions : 

“() That thunderstorms travel in well-de- 
fined areas from the Mississippi; (2) that spo- 
radic thunderstorms exist which occur during 
heated terms and cover but limited territory; 
(3) that there is a relation to areas which pass to 
the eastward; (4) that there occur thunder- 
storms in districts which have been covered by 
previous storms on the same date; (5)that thun- 
derstorms die out during the night and revive 
again the next day further east ; (6) and the 
feasibility of thunderstorm forecasting. In 
considering these different subjects several of 
the best authenticated types have been charted 
to convey a better understanding of their pecu- 
liarities.” 

Princeton Sketches. The Story of Nassau 
Hall. By George R. Wallace, of the Prince 
ton Class of ’91, with an introduction by 
Andrew F. West, Ph.D., Giger Professor of 


Latin in the College of New Jersey. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York. $2.50.) [vory- 


finished paper, type and photography have 
been employed to their very best effect in 
this attractive illustrated souvenir memoir 
of Princeton. The old town is rich in pic- 
turesque scenery, which is hightened at 
every turn by the college life and univer- 
sity relations Princeton men may well be 
proud of the book. It relates the history 
from the foundation in colonial times and 
the Revolution down to the “ Princetonian 
idea’? which now animates the crowded 
halls. Among the most interesting fea 
tures of the volume are the memorials of 
Dr. MeCosh, than whom a more beautifully 


picturesque ideal of a college Don was 
never put at the head of a college. 
From Macmillan & Co. (New York, 


#1.75), we have a new edition of Coleridge’s 
poems, The Poetical Works of Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge, edited with a biographic- 
al introduction by James Dykes Camphell. 
The edition isin the ordinary octavo demi 
size, printed on rather thin but good and 
firm paper, from excellent type, and care- 
fully edited. The biographic introduction 
by Mr. Campbell is, to all intents and pur- 
poses, a complete Life, nothing of impor- 
tance being omitted and the whole being 
done in the best possible manner, and very 
moderate in price.———From the same pub- 
lishers we have The Bride of Lammermoor, 
by Sir Walter Scott, Bart., in the substantial 
and every way excellent republication of 
the Waverley Novels, by Adam and Charles 
Black, who have given to this particular 
edition the appropriate name of the “ Dry- 
burgh Edition.”” (New York. $1.25 per vol- 
ume.) 


Through Conversion to the Creed. By 
W.H. Carnegie, A.M., Rector of Great Wit- 
ley, Worcestershire. (Iongmans, Green & 
Co., New York. 41.90.) The assumption 
on which this book is written would seem 





to be credo ut intelligan. It is not ad- - 





The present ‘ diction- | 


dressed to persons who begin in doubt, or 
who, being in doubt, ask to be helped and 
guided out of it; but to persons who, hav- 
ing an experience of faith, need to have the 
rational basis of that faith expounded to 
them, and to be confirmed in an intelligent 
appreciation of the fact that the Spirit’s 
work in their conversion and regeneration 
supplied a basis of practical evidence on 
which they may stand secure. This is an 
unusual line of thought certainly in our 
times. There is good practical sense in it, 
and the number of persons to be aided by 
such a line of reasoning is not small. 


The Battles of Frederick the Great. Ab 
stracted from Thomas Carlyle’s Biography 
of Frederick the Great. Edited by Cyril 
Ransome, M.A., Merton College, Oxford, 
Professor of Modern History in the York 
shire College of the Victoria University 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.50) 
The editor’s part in this abridgment is con 
fined to the selection of the passages, theirar 
rangement, and the writing of the explana- 
tory introductions. A line isdrawn across 
the page where his workends. Every word 
beyond that line is Carlyle’s. The book is 
a convenient one for young readers and for 
others to whom the main interest of Fred- 
erick’s life centers in his battles. The vol 
ume makes these spirited examples of Car 
lyle’s writing far more available than they 
are in the ten ponderous volumes of the ex- 
tended work. 

Thomas Jefferson, James Schouler, 
LL D., in the same (‘* Makers of 
America,’’ Dodd, Mead & Company), pre 
sents in the epitome of a personal sketch 
what may be found scattered through the 
author’s “ History of the United States 
under the Constitution.’”? The volume is 
essentially a panegyric, and like all pane 
gyric, is written in a pleasing style, which 
glides smoothly over the defects of Mr. 
Jefferson’s character and of his administra 
tion without a hint that there was any 
thing wrong with the embargo or with his 
theology, or that there was anything very 
well worth consideration in the aims aud 
policy of the Federalists like Marshall, 
Hamilton, Adams, or even Washington 
himself, as far as he was affiliated with 
them. 

The Shrubs of Northeastern: Ameries 
By Charles S. Newhall. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York. $2.50.) This isan every 
way to be admired and important manual. 
It follows the excellent volume by the same 
author on “The Trees of Northeastern 
America,” and is to be followed by a third, 
now in preparation, on ‘‘The Vines of 
Northeastern America.”’ ‘The Leaf-Col 
lector’s Handbook and Herbarium,” by 
the same author, belongs also in the series. 
The present manual contains guides to the 
shrubs by leaf, by flower and by fruit, and 
full descriptions of the shrubs aided, where 
it is necessary, by excellent outline tracings 
of the leaf, stem and fruit. The manual 
contains full lists of shrubs and of those 
worthy of cultivation. 


by 
series 


We have before usa number of excellent 
stories for light reading which, after having 
had theirrun,in the magazines are now pub 
lished in handsome permanent form, ‘The 
tirst among these is Old Kaskaskia,byMary 
Hartwell Catherwood, published in a good 
reading form by Houghton, Mifflin & Co 
New York and Boston Also by 
Harpers The Rivals, by Francois Coppée in 
their Black and White Series, at fifty cents. 

A very attractive, diminutive set of two 
volumes of ‘* Stories from Seribner ’’ in ex 
quisite type and the very neatest workman 
manship, equal to the best. Stortes of the 
Railway and New York re 
published from Magazine at 
fifty cents each. 


($1.25.) 


Stories of 
Scribner's 


The Messrs. Lee & Shepard republish The 
Select Works of Benjamin Franklin, in 
cluding his Autobiography with Notes and 
a Memoir. By the late Epes Sargent. 
(Boston. 75 cents.) The collection is an 
excellent one, so thoroughly representative 
astoomit nothing which is really impor 
tunt to show the great author’s style. ‘The 
Memoir, tho brief, is done with Mr. Sar 
gent’s usual intelligence and vigorous 
brevity. A good thing in the Memoir is 
that Franklin does not grow dull in it, but 
appears the humorous, quaint, always in- 
teresting, stir-about man he was. 

Palestine. Its Historical 
uith Topographical Index and Maps. By 
the Rev. Archibald Henderson, D.D. Sec 
ond edition. Revised. (Imported by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.00.) For 
general use this ie an excellent manual, 
better in this revised edition than in the 
first, {t is compiled carefully and from 


Geography, 





mateyjal drawn from the best sources, put 
together carefully and brought down to the 
Jatest information and critical opinion, 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Mr. FROUDE is to print in Longman’s 
Magazine four lectures on English seamen 
in the sixteenth century. 


..-The Dial of July 16th contains an 
interesting résumé of the week’s work ac- 
complished by the Congress of Authors. 


..«-Mr. W. T. Stead, it will be remember- 
ed, has developed some mediumistic gifts, 
and now announces a new periodical en- 
titled Borderland, a quarterly review and 
index, devoted to the study of what is 
termed “ supernatural’? phenomena, 


....Maynard, Merrill & Co. announce for 
immediate publication ‘‘The Elements of 
Drawing in Three Letters to Beginners,” 
for which Prof. Charles Eliot Norton has 
written an introduction. This will be the 
twenty-second volume of the Authorized 
Brantwood edition of Mr. Ruskin’s works, 


-In the August Century Mr. W. J. 
Stillman gives an account of a summer 
visit to the Adirondacks, It is the trip de- 
scribed in Emerson’s poem, ‘‘ The Adiron- 
dacs’’; and Professors Lowell and Agassiz 
and other distinguished men were members 
of the party, besides Emerson and Mr, Still- 
man. 


.The writer of short stories in the Au- 
gust Harper are Howard Pyle, Richard 
Harding Davis, Herbert D. Ward, F. Mary 
Wilson, and KE. Levi Brown. Mr. Charles 
A. Platt concludes his profusely illustrated 
article on “‘ Italian Gardens,’’ and Thomas 
A. Janvier treats historically of ‘‘ Green- 
wich Village’? in New York City. 


.In the August Chautauquan Dr, Geo, 
H. Hepworth’s novelet ‘*‘Socialist and 
Lover,” which deals with factory problems, 
is seuabeded. and the editor, Dr. ‘Theodore 
L.. Flood, with Charles Baruard as collabo- 
rator, begins a new story entitled ‘* The 
End of the Furrow,”’ in which some ques- 
tions which complicate modern farming are 
brought up and discussed. 


.The Forum for August contains a 
discussion of newspapers, Mr. J. W. Keller, 
President of the New York Press Club, 
giving inside facts about the life and work 
of newspaper writers; Mr. C. R. Miller, 
editor of The New York Times, discusses 
the current criticism of the press; and Mr. 
John Gilmer Speed writes on the propor 
tion of gossip and news in our daily papers, 


.Mr. T. B. Aldrich contributes a short 
story to the “ Fiction Number” (August) 
of Scribner’s Magazine. Other story writers 
for the same issue are H. C. Bunner, Sarah 
Orne Jewett, Howard Pyle, Grace Ellery 
Channing, and W. H. Shelton. Among the 
artists whose drawings appear in this num- 
ber are Marchetti, Smedley, Wiles, Pyle, 
Reinhart, Metcalf, J. A. Mitchell, and 
Charles Howard Johnson. 


.Mr.C. A. Ward writes to The Athe- 
neum an account of his recovery of two 
volumes, quarto, of bound manuscripts en- 
titled respectively ‘The History of 
Logic,’ and ‘Elements of Logic,” 
by Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Altho Cole- 
ridge wrote to Allsop of this work, its ex- 
istence has been doubted : but Mr. Ward 
now proves its existence, and can trace 
with historical accuracy each step by which 
it has come to him. 


> 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 





Linsey-Woolsey, and Ouver Addresses | 
saac Errett, A.M. DD. Sbex6, pp. vi, 
Cincinnatl, The Veanaand p ubttening cs 0. 

The Great Eastern Railway Company’s Guide 
to the Continent. Editea by Pe re y Lindley 
Illustrated. New Edition. 74x pp. tiv. 
London, England: The Great eustern Rail- 
WAY CO... 2. cece cece cece eeeee crteeeseeseesons 

The Two Bibles. By Gesvee Dana Reardesen, 
D.D., LL.D. 630449, pp. 24. Philadelphia, 
Penn.: American Baptist Publication So- 
CHOLY occ cece cee 6 cnet eweee ee ene eeeeeeeeens 

Asleep and Awake. By Raymond Russell. 8x 
5g, pp. 1%. Chicago, Hi: Charles H. Kerr 

Woman, Church, and State; A Historical Ac- 
count of the Status of Woman through the 
Christian Ages, with Reminiscences of the 
Matriarchate. By Matilda Joselyn oe 


#1 50 
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8x5i4, pp. do. The same. ‘ 200 
Americans in Europe. By | One of Them. ‘gx F 
5\4, pp. ix, 241. New York: Tait, Sons & Co. 125 


At the Kising of the Moon. Irish Stories and 
Studies. By Frank Matthew. I: ee 
by Fred Pegram and A.S. Boyd. 7} 
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THE COLUMBIAN INKSTAND. 


Inks the Pen Just Right. Preservesthe 
Ink Clear and Limpid, Makes 
Writing a Luxury. 


By preventing too much ink from ad- 
ly hering to the pen the busy scribbler is not 
¥ troubled with inky fingers nor unsightly 
blots upon his documents. 

Price $1.00each. Sent prepaid, subject 
to return and money refunded if not satisfactory. An elegant 
descriptive Pamphlet sent on application, 


BOYD & ABBOT CO., 28 Warren St., 











MACMILLAN & COS 
NEW BOOKS 


A New Novel by F. MARION CRAW- 
FORD. 


Pietro Ghisleri 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD, author of *‘ Sara- 
cinesca,’’ ‘“‘ Mr. Isaacs,”‘ etc., etc. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 

* The story has power, is highly dramatic in parts, 
and the threads of the plot are held firmly in the 
hands of a master.”—Philadelphia Telegraph. 

New Editions of F. Marion Crawford's 

Novels in uniform binding. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00 each, 


A Roman Singer. 
To Leeward. 
Paul Patoff. 

Children of the King. 


Just Published. Ne wand Cheaper Edition. 


The Memories of Dean 
Hole 


i2mo, cloth $225, + 

‘From grave to gay, from lively to severe ’—the 
motto placed on the opening ee oe pines Me sets 
forth the main features of a book which no one, we 
yencure to say, will lay down without regret.”—The 
Churchman, 
“If one wants to enjoy a truly delightful and 
charming work, we advise him by all means to pur- 
chase a copy of these * Memories,’ which we assure 
him will amply repay the reading, and he will lay it 
down with the Sam Weller wish that ‘there was 

more of it.’"’—Living ¢ Phure he 


Just Published. 
with THE LETTERS 
JAMES SMETH AM, 
The Literary Works of 
James Smetham 
Edited by Wm. Davies. 


Uniform OF 


12mo, cloth, $1.50, 


Now Ready. New Popular Edition of 


The Atlantic Ferry 
ITS SHIPS, MEN, AND WORKING. 
ARTHUR J. MAGINNIS, M.IL.N.A. New 
popular, low-priced edition. 
boards, 75 cents. 


By 


I2mo, 





Uniform with the 10-volume Edition of 


Jane Austen’s Works. 

The Novels and Poems of 
Charlotte, Emily, and 
Anne Bronte 
In 12 16mo volumes. With Portrait and 36 

[llustrations in Photogravure, after 
drawings by H. S. Greig. Price $1.00 
each. ‘To be issued monthly. 
Now Ready. 


Vols. land2. JANE EYRE, 2 vols., $1 each. 
Vols.3and4. SHIRLEY: 2 vols., $1 each. 
Vols.5and6. VILETTE. 2 vols., $1 each. 


*.* Also a Large-Paper Limited Edition 

on hand-made paper, at $3.00 per volume. 

In similar style to the issues of the editions 
of Jane Austen and the Brontes. 


The 
Novels of Henry Fielding 


Edited by GEORGE SAINTsSBURY. To be 
completed in 12 16mo volumes. With 
portrait and Illustrations by Herbert 
Railton and EK. J. Wheeler. 

Now Ready. 
land 2. JOSEPH ANDREWS. 


2 vols., $1 each. 


Vols. 





Book Reviews, a Monthly Journal devoted to 
New and Current Publications. Price, 
Seents, Yearly Subscription, 50 cents. 


MACMILLAN & CO., New York. 
CHARLES SUMNER. 


INDIA PROOFS. 


STEEL ENGRAVING, 


BY 


RITCHIE. 





New York. 


Price, $5.00, Postage or Express 


THE INDEPENDENT 


130° Fulton St.. New York, 


THE 


Popular Science Monthly 
FOR AUGUST. 


Studies of Animal onenm. By Prof. E. P. 

EVANS, Keviewsthe experiments that have been 
made on this subject, previous to those of Mr. 
Garner, by Wenzel, Kadeau, and others; rec Og 
nizes the superiority of Mr. Gurner’s opportun 
ties, and hopes that he may succeed in making 
important contributions to knowledge. 


Learn and Search, By Prof. KUDOLPH ViRCHOW. 
Kectoral address at the Univers!ty of Berlin. Dis- 
cusses the purpose of the university and the spirit 
that should animate those who attend it; con- 
siders the adaptability of the preparatory schools 
(particularly the German) to cultivate that spirit 
oon fit their pupils for the objects of university 

Ife 


Protection from Lightning. age eg ange > By 
ALEXANDER MCADIE. Shows in the light of the 
latest. dise ussions of the subject how “and why 
confidence in the old methods of protection has 
declived, and what arethe principles on which 
protection should be sought. 


Professor Weismann’s Theories. By HER- 
BERT SPENCER. A vigorous reply in the form of 
a postscript to the essay on “* The Inadequacy of 
Natural Selection” to various propositions ad- 
duced by the German author, 
OTHER ARTICLES ON 
SUCCESS WITH SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS; THE COLOR 
or FrRoGs; WHY A FILM OF OIL CAN 
CALM THE SEA ; HOW PLANTS AND ANIMALS GROW ; 
THE REVIVAL OF WITCHCRAFT ; SOME KEMARKA- 
BLE INSECTS; THE MATERIAL VIEW OF LIFE; SEAL- 
ING IN THE ANTARCTIC; HONEY AND HONEY 
PLANTS; SKETCH OF PAOLO MANTEGAZZA. Several 
of the articles illustrated, 








50 cents a number; $5.00 a year. 


_D. APPLETON & CO. New York. — 
THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 


HE KBERT BOOTH KING & BRO., 202 Broadway, N.Y. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS !! 


All the best ones, Some special cheap 


libraries. 


Theological Books, Old and New. 
Largest stock in the country. 
Catalogues at request. 


TIBBALS BOOK CoO., 


26 Warren Street N. Y. 


SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS _Agemningun’s | 


Country Seat List. Pittsburgh, New Yo 








Prepaid, 


MUSIC. 


TO. MINISTERS, 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN YOUR CHOIR 


to the extent of desiring to have each Sunday, 
new and bright ANTHEMS, thoroughly devo- 
tional in character ? 


If You Are -: :-_ 


and will take the time to send usthe name and 
address of your Choir leader, or better still, 
of all your choir singers, we shall take pleas- 
ure in sending you and them something that 
will satisfactorily solve the question of how 
to obtain new and good music at an exceed- 
ingly moderate outlay. If you cannot attend 
to the matter personally, please ask some 
one in your congregation who can. 
DDRESS .-. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


S. E. Cor. 4th and Elm Sts., Cincinnati, 0. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


Sold for cash and easy payments. 

New styles just introduced. 

Send for illustrated Catalogues. 
NEW YORK. BOSTON, CHICAGO. 


ORGANS & PIANOS 


SUNNY-SIDE SONGS. 
For SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


By Dr. DOANE, 
The Latest and Best ae by this Popular Author, 
30 Add 5 cents per copy if ordered by mail. 
per “10 0. Specimen pages free on request. 
THE BICLOW & MAIN CO 


76 East Yth St.. New York. 210 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 











EDUCATION. 
MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 
ABBOT ACADEMY for Young Ladies, 
Begins its 65th year September Mth, offering enlarged 
opportunities. Three Seminary Courses of studies 
and a College fitting Course. Address 
Miss LAURA 8S. WATSON, Principal. 


MAINE, PORTLAND. 
MISS ALLEN and MISS GREEFF’°S 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
R CIRLS. 


Opens October =< - Portland, the largest city in 


Maine; healthful ‘climate; beautiful situation on 
Casco Bay. School located in most desirable part of 
the city. College preparatory and advanced c os PS. 








French and German with Foreign 
lent musical advantages. 
c ulture. 


Teachers. 
Careful attention to oer ia 
Prospec tus on application. 


THE 
A LMA LEGE 
Thomas, Ont. Courses: 
Elocution, Commercial. 

Rev. F. 





LEADING CANADIAN COL- 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN, st. 

Literary, Music, tine Art, 

60 pp. Announcement. 

B. AU STIN, A. M., B.D., Pres. 


FILES AND BINDERS. 
We can supply Files or Binde s for THE 


INDEPENDENT capable of holdin 6 num- 





bers, post paid, for $1.00. 








SPENCERIAN 
STEEL PENS 


ARE THE BEST 


FOR 





WRITING 


ENGROSSING 


Soro sy STATIONERS everyvwuere. 


Samples FREE on receipt of return postage, 2 cents 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., °'ncw eos” 


ASHLEY HALL ape Se Se hool for twenty young 


. Ten miles from Boston. 
MISS WHITTEMORE, Principal, Montvale, Mass. 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS 


Norwalk. Conn, 22d year. Primary, intermedi- 
ate, and College e re paratory courses. Music, Art, and 
the Languages. Careful attention to morals and man- 
ners. New buildings, steam he “at, gymnasium. 


BON AIR SCHOOL. 


Near Richmond, Va. 


W. D. SMITH, M.A. 
C. M. HAZEN, M.A. 


A home school for 
ife, physical training. 


CHAS. M. HAZEN, Bon Air, Va. 


BOSTON COLLEGE OF ORATORY. 


The Delsarte Ideal Training School. Opens Oct. 2d. 
Illustrated Catalogue. Box 1941, Boston, Mass. 











boys; genial climate, country 


Address 


Boston 10 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 


Fall term opeus Wednesday, October 4th. 
culars address, ErMUND H. BENNETT, 


For cir- 
Dean. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY For the higher edu- 
® cation of young 
women. Buildings unsurpassed for comfort anc 
health. Twenty-five acres—twelve in grove ; lake for 
rowing and skating. Classical and general course of 
study; also, owe paratory-and optional. Apply to 
HSS IDA C, ALLEN, Bradford, Mass. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


ryn Mawr, Pa., 


AC OL lL, EG E 
FOR WOMEN, 
ten miles from Philadelphia, Offers 
posit tha and uIndergr: tduate courses in Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin, Mathematics, English Anglo-Saxon, 
Frene h, Old. Frene h, Italian Spvanish, German, in- 
cluding Gothic and ‘Old High German, Celtic, 'He- 
brew, History, Political Science, Physics, C hemistry, 
Biology, and Philosophy. Gymnasium, with Dr. Sar- 
gent's apparatus complete. Fe llowships (value $525) 


h Greek, Latin, English, German and Teutonte 
*hilolovy Romane e, Languages, Mathematics, His- 
tory, Che mistry, and Biology. A fourth Hall of Resi- 


dence will, it is hope d, be ope ned in the autumn, and 
will accommodate all applicants for admission. For 
Program address as above. 


CLAVERACK CCLLECE > 


Avd Hudson River Institute 
Healthfully and beautifully located in the Hudson 
River Valtey. Affords superior ad vantaves for thor- 
ough and systematic education to boys and girls. 

‘areful attention given by a strong faculty of ex- 
i need professors and’ teachers to intelleotual, 
social, moral and physical culture. A Conservae 
tory of Music and Art of high grade. 40th vear 

opens Sept. Is. For sa eee Catalogue, i: 
Kev. A. H. FLACK, °-res., Claverack, % A 


Collegiate tien, Ft. Edward, N.Y. 
‘or Young Women. 56th year Sept. 26. Six courses and 
Prep. Music,Art, Klocu.,Phys.Cult, $s. KE. KING,D.D. 


MISS S. D. DOREMUS’ 


BOARDING AND DAY SC en FOR GIRLS, 
785 MADISON AV ert JE. 
RE-OPENS OCT, 


ELMIRA COLLEGE ror women. 


Full courses of study, Classical, Scientific and Special. 
Electric lights, steam heat and elevator. Astronomi- 
cal Observatory. Art School. Music Building, ete. 


ELMIRA COLLEGE SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


Six specialists in musical faculty. Every facility 
for work of highest gerade 
Elmira, N.Y. 


Rev. RUFUS S. GREEN D.D., 
The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
Ssth and 86th Streets, New York. 


Miss Frances V. Emerson, 
Successor to Miss ABBY H,. JOHNSON. 
HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

18 New bury Street, Boston. - With year opens Oct. 4, iam, 


GLENDALE coves: 


FEMALE 
COLLECE 

Reantifnt : and healthful location. 
‘incinnatil5 miles. Full course of study, Prepar- 


North of 
pv and € ‘ollegiate. $35 st fac ilities in Music, 
Art, etc with home sare and supervision. 
ew. L. =. POTTER, D. D.. Glendale, 0 Ohio. 














President, 


ORK, Can: andaigua. 
Gt ANG ‘EK PLACE SCHOOL for Youne 
ADIES. Established 1876. Year begins Sept. 20th. 
Preparatory, Academic and Collegiate departments. 
Certificates once pred by leading Colleges and Univer- 
sities. CAROLINE A. COMSTOCK, President. 





owes Hack 
Hackettstown Institute’stcxssser™ 
College pre pare atory for Gentlemen. Ladies’ College. 


Music,Art. Elocution. Best buildings of tts class.Steam 
no Electric lights. Location healthful,grand. Illus 


Catalogue free. Rev. GEO. H. WHITNEY, D.D., Pres 
PENNSYLVANIA, HOLLIDAYSBU 7 
LIDAYSBURG CHOOL 


Fo Women SB Gir 
Thorough | instruction. Methods adapted “to the in- 
dividuality of each pupil. Home comforts. Loca- 
tion exceplonally Ceara 


RS, Mrs. R. S. HITCHCOCK. 
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LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
PAINESVILLE, OILI0. 

Early application necessary for September, 1893. 


MARIETTA COLLEGE. 
Academy of Marietta College. 
Marietta College for Women. 


Fall term in all departments begins Sept. 12th. 
For Catalogues and information address 
Pres. JOHN W. SIMPSON, Marietta, 0. 


MICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEM 


West. Seventeenth year. Beautiful location and healthe 
ful climate. No School in the country offers better ad« 
vantages. Send for illustrated catalogue. COLONEL 
J SUMNER ROGERS, Supt., Orchard Lake, Mic Wigan 








The Wes, 
« Point ofthe 





Miss Mittleberger’s School for Girls. 
Preparation for Harvard examinations, and all 
Colleges for Women. 
1020 Prospect Street, CLEVELAND, Ohio. 


mor NTAIN STATION, Orange, N. 

V. N. Dorr’s School ‘By ‘Girls. High, 
he alta e. ation. 14 miles from New York. E agian 
branches, Languages, Music, Art, College pre paration. 


The Mt. Pleasant Military Academy. 


English, Methematics, Classics, French, German, 
Music, Dancing, Fencing, Drawing, etc. Apply to 
J. HOWE ALLEN, Sing Sing. N.Y, 


N'S yous “MILITARY. ACADEMY, 
* “—— ae at Worrall Hall, 
J. WRIGHT, A.M., 


Cornwall, 
Peekskill 
President. 

TH E OA Ks. Lakewood, N. J. The Misses Far- 
rington reopen October 4th. College pre paration or 
spec ial courses, Circulars and leaflets on applic ation, 


OBERLIN © OLLEG E offers a liberal edue f- 
tion at the lowest reasonable cost. for both sexes. 
Twenty-five professors. Elective courses, Tuition, 
#40 a year. 1 fine buildings. Literary societies, ath- 
letic grounds, gymnasiums, ‘under trained professors. 
Best musical advantages, Lectures, libraries, labo- 
ratories. 


OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
open to Christian students of all denominations. 
Faculty complete. Theological students admitted 
without charge to College classes. 


OBERLIN ACADEMY graduates pass easily 
into leading colleges. 21 instructors, 550 students, 


All Sete open Sept. 20th. 
logue free 


a. _ G.W.SI SHURTLEFP, Secretary, Oberlin, O. 


200 page cata- 





—QGONTZ SCHOOL — 


FOR YOUNC LADIES. 
Established in 1850. Twenty minutes from Phila- 
delphia, two hours from New York. Opens Septem- 
ber 2ith. For circulars and re ports ay yly to Princi- 
pals, OGONTZ SCHO OL Pp, ¢ oP A. 


RIVERVIEW odie 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
58th Year, Prepares thoroughly for College, the 
Government Academies, and Business. 


Military Or- 
ganization. sISHEK & AMEN , Principals. 


ROCKFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


45th year begins Sept. lth, 1893. 
excellent pre paratory school, 
partments of music and art. Four well equipped lab- 
oratories. Good growing library. Fine gymnasium. 
Resident physician. Memorial Hall enables stu- 
dents to much reduce e xpenses. For catalogue ad- 
dress SARAH F. ANDERSON, Principal (lock box 51), 
Rockford, ht 


School Property for Sale or to Let. 
The Poughkeepsie ye ae pstionte, located in the 
city of Poughkeepsie, N.Y. erms liberal. 
_Inauire or Poughkce psie m. ... Bank. 











College course and 
Spec — organized de- 
1 


NEW York, , Newburgh- on-the- ‘Hudson. 
aie ILAR’S PREPARATOR SCHOOL, 
#000 a Year, po extras. Limit, ¢ 

Nearly all fond parents make the same mistake with 
their boys—they will not send them away from home 
tll too late, School age is eight. 

My pamphlet argues the question. Free; and parents 
concerned had better read it. HENRY W.SIGLAR. 





TEMPLE GROVE 
Saratoga Springs: 





LADIES’ SEMINAR Y 
Y. Thirty-ninth year begin 


WELLS COLLEGE Be 


Three Full Courses of Study. Location beautiful and 

healthful. New Suiting w ith Mode rn Improve ments. 

Session begins Se . mober 20, 1st Send for Catalogue. 
fs PRISBE: E, D.D., President, 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY “tartare 


MASS. 
th Sexes, Nine Courses, Specialists in Classics, 
yr and Musie. Enlarged endowment insures su: 
berior advantages at moderate expe Ai Vith year 
opens art 13. For Catalogue, addres 


Rev. WM. R. NEWHAL L. Principal. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
NORTON, MASS. 


The fall term of the 
Best of home influences. Excellent san 
a his, Fine Library, Laboratory, Observatory and 

Cabinets. Send tor Hilustrated Prospectus to 

MISS A. KE. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 





59th year begins Sept. 14, 18%. 






WILSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
Fifty mites southwest of Harrisburg, Pa., in famous 
Cumberland Valley, Six trains daily. Border cli- 
nate, avoiding bleak north, ¥250 per year for board, 
room, etc., and all college a 3 except music and 
art, Large music college and art school. Music de- 
Firtme nt this year. lit independent of free clas<es, 

ull faculty. College course, B.A. and B.S. degrees; 
music college, B.M. Handsome park, large buildings, 
Steam heat, fy imnasium, observatory, laboratories, 
ete, No charge for distant pupils during € hristmas 


and Ki; aster vacations, 
Rey, 


J. EDGAR, Ph.D., Pres, Chambersburg, Pa. 





Ww lin mapert Dickinson Seminary, 
>» Pa. Both sexes. Regular and lec- 
Dei rees coufer Fits for College. 
Mode rn Languages, Spe clalties, Steam 
oe ” eee r ve ar. 
fear opens Sept 4th. tA 





ic, Art, 
heat, electric light, home comforts. 


tabi tlogue free. 
D.D., President. 





WANTED. 


AGENTS WANTED ON SALARY 


or commission, to handle the New Patent Chemical 
ut Erasing Pencil. Agents making #50 per week, 
Onroe Frazer Mf'g Co., X 1117 La Crosse, Wis. 


_—_ 


a 








_PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 











as DIXON'S ees 

= American Graphite J stir s.04 ) 
PENCILS 

fre unequaled for sooth, tough leads. If not famil- 


ar with them, mention THE INDEPENDENT, and send 
cents for sain ples worth double the money. 


498. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY, N.J. 


Financial. 
BUSINESS PROBABILITIES. 


EvERY member of the financial com- 
munity feels gloomy—every one, that is, 
except the small but very aggressive band 
of bears, who by methods cunning, if not 
illegitimate, have succeeded in depressing 
prices greatly, and have made very large 
sums of money. The unpleasant feature 
of these bear attacks has been that their 
success shows the situation to be for the 
moment more depressing than had been 
supposed. Even cunningly devised raids 
on stock exchange values could not have 
succeeded had not general conditions fa- 
vored them. When good dividend-paying 
stocks fall greatly in value, even tho 
nothing is known against them, and tho 
the companies are likely to continue 
dividends for years, it shows beyond 
doubt that distrust has spread much fur- 
ther and has eaten into business deeper 
than has heretofore been believed. 

Starting with distrust of the United 
States currency because of the attempt to 
base its value as money on silver instead 
of gold, the possessor of capital has slowly 
come to believe that many banks and cor- 
porations have based their trading and 
their bonds and stocks on assets just as 
insecure. Good and bad alike fall under 
suspicion because sentiment is an all-im- 
portant factor in values; yet in the pres- 
ent case suspicion is going too far, because, 
as Comptroller Eckels well remarked, only 
those concerns which were essentially un- 
sound, have been affected by the money 
stringency. Under these circumstances, 
in which, we have seen, sentiment 
plays so important a part, the repeal of 
the purchasing clause of the Sherman 
Act, now believed to be reasonably sure, 
will have a great effect. Such repeal will 
do much toward restoring confidence in 
general. Now that the business men 
throughout the country are holding meet- 
ings and demanding repeal, we may feel 
assured that Congressmen will bow to the 
expressed wish of the people. 

But while the silver purchases first 
started the prevailing distrust, suspicion 
soon passed from the currency to the 
affairs of business. The repeal of the 
Sherman Act will ia like manner set con- 
fidence moving through the same chan- 
nels, first as to our money, afterward as 
to our business. It would not be wise, 
therefore, to believe or to act upon the 
belief that confidence everywhere will be 
at once restored, The process of healing 
requires time; for the disease has been 
making its insiduous approaches since 
1890, the year of the silver law and of the 
Baring liquidation, the first of a long 
series of embarrassments arising from 

overvaluation. It is well, therefore, for 
THE INDEPENDENT, in its financial col- 
umns, to give to its readers, particularly 
those away from large cities,a word or 
two of caution and of counsel in the try- 
ing times through which we are passing. 

First of all, let no holder of securities 
of strong corporations or of mortgages on 
valuable land put too much stress on 
stock exchange quotations. It is not now 
a question of intrinsic values in our trade 
centers, but of the stringency in money. 
People sell stocks and bonds because they 
need money in their business ; conversely, 
buyers are few because few have money 
which they can or ‘are willing to spare. 
Between these two prices fall heavily ; 
but it is a matter of money ease, not of 
real values. Hence no holder of good 
stocks and bonds should become alarmed 
and sell out at panic prices merely out of 
fright. If the property mortgaged or 
owned is reasonably good, keep your 
bonds or stocks in your safe no matter 
what the exchange quotations are. 

Next, all signs of the times point to an 
increasing dullness in trade until confi- 
dence is again restored, How long this 
depression will last no one can tell, but, 
while it continues, we shall probably see 
a falling off in the volume of business, 
both wholesale and retail throughout the 
country. Every one, therefore, ought to 
arrange his affairs so as to meet the 
expected dullness. Purchases ought not 
to be unwisely extended, nor untried ex- 


as 








periments ventured upon. If this is well 








understood no failures will result. Then 
under the stimulating influence of a re- 
turn to a safe and sound currency, and 
under large investments of British capi- 
tal in the United States which will come 
when the foreigner has renewed confi- 
dence in our currency and in our business 
(but not before), we may expect a revival 
of trade, quick or gradual, as the case 
may be throughout tbe country. But 
until then it will be the part of a prudent 
business man or country merchant so to 
arrange his affairs that he be not caught 
by the dullness of business or by the 
stringency of money and made to suffer 
loss, 


+> 
— 


THE NATIONAL BANKS OF NEW 
YORK. 





Our readers will find in this issue of 
THE INDEPENDENT a number of quarterly 
reports of the National banks doing busi- 
ness in this city; and we ask careful ex- 
amivation of them, There are probably 
no financial institutions in the country so 
well managed as the National banks of 
New York, and in consequence their stocks 
command high premiums and are eagerly 
sought for by careful investors. Herewith 
we priat a summary of the more im- 
portant items contained in the statements: 


CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK. 





ee eRe EEE $31,925,661 
OE! | 2 eee 800,000 
ND cscvensicesotucaweuwexnase 6,000,000 
Undivided profits................ 1,293,493 
FIFTH NATIONAL BANK. 
Ns oy case ias tannencanen $2,811,373 
RAINE MOQON os vo cede esmedecwaes 200,000 
eae ec xe tntacaawensicnnneena ness 50,000 
Undivided profits.............. 267,786 
LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK. 
INET ala dala sindevacicecaumanuns $7,183,816 
ee eee 300,000 
MIMS iia 3) cack a Grarureto stusstin'sieie wi stines’ 451,587 
Undivided profits ........<cccsees 61,607 
MARKET AND FULTON NATIONAL BANK, 
IONS se cianssicnecénie.-scxcnes $6,902,869 
NED GROE Ra ccnccnasoweecsecees 750,000 
BE chocicricida cannadwenamoneknetes 750,000 
UDGIVIAER PrOMts, .......00.cccesses 64,633 
NATIONAL PARK BANK. 
RENE ois cdaueiedetnccincaes $34,648,654 
CMDNION BOOON 6:00 cn6 sivsnonencecne 2,000,000 
SUPPIUS........s.cececssoesceee vee 2 "500,000 
Undivided profits................ "656, 146 
NEW YORK COUNTY NATIONAL BANK. 
Oe cic sice cise cewascd once $4,215,281 
WEEE OUOO Res cn8er sceseacwnenes 200,000 
URDU oi0.6. 0s soc ccerevveverdscvone 40,000 
Undivided profits..... ........... 525,730 
SECOND NATIONAL BANK, 
ONO Sais. siadieccwswnnnmens $6,585,328 
COME DOOR oe sicocwcewwnccecnns 300,000 
NINN aia cocrarain bias Rniecd dead nb-a/ein 500,000 
Undivided profits. ...... ....... 5,436 
WESTERN NATIONAL BANK. 
Resources aa a ca a age $11,004.669 
J re 2,100,000 
UMN Cc anveccacancecaiencescees 42,271 
Undivided profits. .............. 200,169 
- 
FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 


THE business situation is troubled and 
uncertain, While banks continue to sus- 
pend and factories to shut down from East 
to West, it is impossible for business men 
to feel anything else than nervous and 
distrustful. Until these misfortunes di- 
minish in frequency confidence is not 
likely to show any lasting revival. The 
worst is that more of these troubles are 
expected ; for every department of  in- 
dustry, trade and finance is permeated 
with distrust, and there are innumerable 
concerns which have sorely felt the ef- 
fects of stringent money yet to be heard 
from. And yet there is no cause for 
panic; altho there has been an unwar- 
ranted degree of demoralization already. 
Very properly it has been chiefly confined 
to financial circles, where it originated 
from the currency follies which we now 
so grievously repent. It has spread 
through the whole commercial and indus- 
trial fabric ; and, if not the only cause of 
depression, is certainly by large odds the 
greatest single factor. The fact is, many 
of the mills recently closed, shut down 


not because of over-production = or 
low prices. It was simply distrust; 
many of the banks which have late 


ly suspended were in sound condition, 
but were totally unable to meet the sud- 
den pressure of obligations created solely 
by the panic. It is not difficult to prove 
that trade and industry have been, until 
very recently, in sound and fairly profit- 
able condition, and that no expansion ex- 
vessive enough to explain present diffi- 
culties was even in sight. When confi- 





dence is restored we may look for a quick 
return of healthy conditions ; but he is, 
indeed, bold who would predict how soon 
the turning point will be reached, or how 
far the disease may run before yielding to 
radical treatment. The seventh of Au- 
gust, when Congress assembles, is close a 
hand ; and it will be a national misfortune 
if the undoing of a great wrong is delayed 
by the willfulness of an obstinate mi- 
nority. 


The foreign commerce figures for year 
ending June 30th were very striking. The 
merchandise values were as follows : 


Exports. Imports. 
| ee $884,480,810 $844,916,196 .*$39,564,614 
ee 1,030,278,148 827,402,462 +*202,875,686 
Wee viccenns 847,423,147 941,076,128 403,652,981 


* Excess exports. 

+ Excess imports. 
These figures show that, while in the fis- 
cal year ending June 30th, 1892, we had 
an excess of $202,875,000 in exports, in 
1893 we had an excess of imports of $93,- 


652,000. A fluctuation in our foreign 
trade of nearly $300,000,000 in twelve 


months, it is hardly necessary to remark 
is something extraordinary. But as 
often explained, the exports of 1891-’92 
were phenomenal, owing to the short 
crops abroad that year, which left Europe 
heavily in debt to us. That debt she may 
have endeavored to afterward pay in part 
by increased merchandise rather than 
gold shipments to the United States. Our 
large imports of goods may have been 
somewhat due to this, but chiefly to pros- 
perity and high prices here, as against 
depression and low prices abroad which 
overcame all tariff obstacles. In 1892-93 
our exports were checked by Europe re- 
fusing to buy at our figures. Many of our 
products were low enough then, judged 
by former standards; but the foreign de- 
mand could not be tempted while specu- 
lators held back our wheat, provisions, 
etc. In some instances foreigners did not 
need our products, and we were left with 
large stocks on hand, notably wheat and 
cotton. Added to this there was a net 
loss of $87,506,000 in the gold movement, 
and a larger but unmeasurable sum in 
returned securities to be taken into con- 
sideration. 


Clearing House returns at leading cities 
showed a decline of over 6% last week. 
Diminished railroad earnings also indi- 
cate a shrinkage in trade. Wheat was 
very dull, and dropped 2c. to 70c., due 
mainly to financial troubles in the West. 
Flour was also dull, the weakness of 
values checking buyers. Corn declined 
about Ic. for like reasons. There were no 
features in the breadstuffs markets, ex- 
cept that exporters are taking hold more 
freely, and visible supplies are diminish- 
ing. The hot weather has been favorable 
to the corn crop, while oats are reported 
somewhat damaged by rust. Reports 
concerning winter wheat are unchanged, 
and those affecting spring wheat were 
rather Jess favorable. An _ interesting 
feature in our agricultural affairs is the 
large export demand for hay which has 
suddenly developed. Some large foreign 
orders for flour have also been placed 
with Western mills. Provisions were 
dull and lower, owing to general liquida- 
tion, pork being quoted at $18@$18.75 
for mess, and lard at Sc. for prime 


city. Coffee was weak, and dropped 
to 17. for No.7. Sugar, both raw and 


refined, declined under favorable crop re- 
ports. Tobacco was firm and active. 
In metals there was little doing. The iron 
trade is not in such bad shape as has been 
made to appear. There is no over pro- 
duction of consequence, and the chief 
drawbacks are low prices and Giscourag- 
ing prospects. It is worthy of note that 
deficiency in demand for railroad iron 
has been fully compensated for in the 
great expansion of trade in structural and 
building iron, Much complaint is cur- 
rent in the dry goods trade, and this has 
been exaggerated by the shutting down 
of several important mills which had con- 
siderable stocks of goods on hand. The 
general condition of the dry goods trade 
is sound, tho itis suffering from the uni- 
versal malady, and the tendency of prices 
is in buyers’ favor. Print cloths are 
down to 2jc., and very dull at that figure, 
Cotton declined to 8}c., but was fairly 
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steady owing to unfavorable crop re- 
ports and want of raiv. In wool there is 
a slightly better feeling, and buyers dis- 
play more interest, tho not to the extent 
of purchasing with any freedom. 


On the Stock Exchange it was another 
week of liquidation until prices touched 
the lowest point of several years, and are 
now many points below those prevailing 
after the Baring panic. Many good divi- 
dend payers are selling greatly below in- 
trinsic values and at figures which would 
make handsome returns to the purchaser, 
It so happens, however, that there are few 
bargain hunters in the street ; and those 
on hand seem disposed to take the chances 
of ‘‘ getting in” a little lower. An en- 
couraging feature of the situation was re- 
newed purchases of our stocks on foreign 
account; but this factor is so spasmodic 
as to be of little account. The depression 
has been aggravated by bear tricks to 
such a degree that the Stock Exchange 
was compelled to make formal protest 
aguinst the unscrupulous methods of cer- 
tain well-known traders. Present low 
prices are not so due to the 
liquidation of speculative 
as to the forced 
chants and institutions obliged to raise 
funds. The easier condition of the 
money market has tended to lessen sales 
of this character, and to that extent the 
foundation of the stock market is more 
settled. Bank failures are so numerous, 
however, as to keep alive the feeling of 
uneasiness. Since January Ist nearly 200 
National banks have closed their 
compared with fifty the same time last 
year. Last week over fifty banks closed. 
of which thirty were in Colorado and 
Kansas, and all the remainder but one at 
the West. ‘‘ Bradstreets” reported 527 
business failures during the same period, 
and of these 332 were at the West. Many 
of these suspensions will undoubtedly be 
temporary; but they are significant as 
showing that the West is feeling the effect 
of its follies more severely than any other 
section of country. Railroad earnings 
are showing the anticipated declines, 
forty-seven roads reporting a loss of 64 
during the second week of July, and sev- 
enty-three roads a decrease of 3% in the 
tirsc week of July. Thesigniticant feature 
of current railroad earnings is that the 
declines are common and evenly distrib- 
uted, indicating that the causes of depres- 
sion are general and not local. Money 
rates are easier, and call loans ruled 4(@64, 
Time money is scarce and in large de- 
mand, a few renewals being reported at 
6¢ for thirty days. Commercial paper 
continues slow of sale, and banks reported 
L0¢ to 159 the rate for choice receivables. 
Prime double names are nominal at Sa 
10¢ for sixty days and four months, Sat- 
urday’s bank statement was better than 
expected, showing an increase of 
2,000,000 in As the currency 
movement was against the banks, the 
exhibit was a surprise, and was attributed 
to the return of funds held by trust com- 
panies, savings banks, and those who had 
been hoarding. The gain in reserve was 
partly due to the contraction of loans and 
consequent loss in deposits. 


much 
accounts 
selling of mer- 


doors, 


over 
cash. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 

July 22d 
$409,191,500 

63,853,300 

32,509,200 

499,476,200 

6,025,300 


July th. 
$415,499.800 
62,268,900 
32,005,500 
394,174,000 
5,806,300 
The following shows the relation 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 
$65,853,300 $62,268,900 
$2,500,200 32,005,500 


+, 362,500 $4,2 


Increase. 
* 4,508,350 
1,584,400 
503,700 
*3,697,400 
129,000 


Legal tenders... 
Depoaits.......... 
Circulation 


be- 


$1,584,400 
503,700 


$2,088, 100 


Lega! tenders.... 


Total reserve. . 
Reserve required 
against dep’ts. 
Excess of re- 
serve above 
legal require- 


"4, 400 


97,619,050 98,543,500 924,450 


1,256,550 4,269,100 
Excess of reserve July 23d, 142........ 


3,012,550 
«23,06 5,800 
* Decrease. 

GOVERNMENT BONDS, 
Government bonds were steady. 
Bid. Asked. 


U.S. 4s, 1907, gg eeese pees eekeeeseounbe 1 1 
U.S. . L~¢ coupo ibd Hite 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 
Messrs, Brown Bros, quoted actual rates 
for sterling as follows : 
GDeARYB.... covccccccccccgrcccscccse coccesesseee Ge 
Sight : 4.54 -84% 
4.8444-BAde 
het Sts 
BANK STOCKS. 
The sales of bank stocks for the week 
ending July 22d, were as follows : 
America. -» 200 


Commerce 180 
Corn Exchange - 


| Seaboard........ er 
| Tradesmen’s - 
| Western.... 


CITY BANK STOCKS. 
The following table gives the last sales 
and bid andasked quotations of city bank 


stocks : 


Banks. 
America 
American Exchange. 
Butchers’ & Drove 
Broadwa 
Central National 

Chase National.. 
Chatham 
Chemic al. ease 
+ itizens’ 

City 


Sales. Bid. Asked, 
206 v6 WS 


4,000 
eee 400 
Columbia. . ‘anew es > 25 20 
Commerce. e- 
Continental. 

Corn Exe hange 

Deposit 

Kast Kiver..... 

Eleventh Ward.. 

Fifth Avenue .... 

First National 

First Nat'l of Staten Island. 

Fourteenth Street 

Fourth National 

Gallatin Natioral.... 

Garfield Nattonal............. 

German-An erican,........ ; 

te PTTTTT TTT TTT 

Greenwich.. 

Hanover... 

Hudson River..... 

Importers’ & Traders’ 

Irvin 

Leather Manufacturers 

Lincoln National 

Market and Fulton 

Mechanics’ 


Mechanics’ and Traders’. nee 
Mercantile 

Merchants’ 

Metropolitan... 

Metropolis. 

Mount Morris.. 


New York © Jounty...- oe 
New York National Ex...... 
Ninth National. cee 
Nineteenth Ward 


Republic 

Sea board National. 
Second National..... 
Seventh National........... 
shoe & Leather......... . ..+. 
«Southern 

State of New York 

St. Nicholas ..... 
Tradesmen's 

United States National.. 
Western 


INACTIVE INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES, 


ast 
Bid, Asked, sales. 
% ag 3 


a, B. Claflin Com ny, ist pfd.. 
do, 24 pid 


‘ - 
Thue ~~ y Co.,, com. wg 
Dp 


ily 
Trow ‘Direceery. os 
ao ado 
oo a & a om ce 
a. 
P. cmtent Co., com. 
do. do. pfd... 
Black«well’s Dur. Tob. Co., com.... .. 
American Straw Board Co........ .. 
Celluloid Co 
New York Biscuit Co.. 
Diamond Match Co.......ccce.s coe « 
Eppens, Smith & Wiemann Co,... .. 
FINANCIAL ITEMS, 

.Mr. Buel) Lamberson, Vice Presi- 
dent of the Title Guarantee and Trust 
Company, of Portland, Oregon, tells us 
that the business men of Portland do not 
take any free silver coinage in theirs, This 
isa Western saying, and is full of mean- 


ing to those who understand it, 


..Mr. McClure, receiver of the Na- 
tional Bank of Deposit, of this city, has 
declared a dividend of 40%. It is exceed- 
ingly creditable to Mr. McClure, especially 
in view of the fact that this is his first ex- 
perience as a receiver, that he should 
have been able so quickly to declare a 
dividend. 

-Among the securities sold at auc- 

tion were the following lots : 

$4,000 Staten Island Rapid Transit Railroad Co, 
6% income and mort. bonds, due 1946, 5ty¢. 

$5,000 M, and EF. Rd. Co, first mort. 7% bonds, due 
i914. Reg 

47 shares Jefferson Ins, Co, (108% paid in liquida- 
tion, 

veiaersgnae 's Third anes Ra. Co 


-No one of the great corporations 
sexed during the past three or four years 
is entitled to more confidence that that of 
the H. B. Claflin Cumpany. The Com- 
pany have declared regular dividends,and 
their business has been fully up to the 
standard expected with the exception that 
during the past few months there has 
been a slight decrease,as was naturally to 
be expected. The quarterly interest on 
the preferred stocks has been declared 
payable August Ist. 


Very large amounts of grain during 
the last two weeks have been arriving at 





Kingston, Ontario, from the upper lake 
ports, so much so that there have not been 
barges sufficient to take it on to Montreal. 
Much of this grain might be secured for 
American ports if the United States Gov- 
ernment were to build a ship canal around 
the Falls of Niagara on the American 
side. Possibly this would be a good use 
to which to devote the pig silver now lying 
idle in the United States vaults. 


. The older readers of THE INDEPEND- 
EXT will remember the bank notes issued 
by the Chemical Bank, of this city, when 
it was doing business as a State bank pre- 
vious to the ** late unpleasantness.” They 
were of a yellowish color, and were look- 
ed upon as good as gold, as in fact they 
were, Their last statement of the Bank 
shows that it has outstanding of State 
bank circulation $10.874. The Chemical 
Bank was the only bank which did not 
suspend specie payments during the War. 


.The internal revenue receipts of 
the Government for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 80th amounted to $160,000,000, 


The receipts from internal revenue have 
been steadily and rather rapidly increas- 
ing for a number of years, and it is 
thought that the receipts for next year 
will amount to as much as $165,000,000, 
The receipts since 1884 have been as fol- 
lows: 
ABB... ee eee ee nese eee shiceshoshom $112,400,000 
116,400,000 
118,800,000 
124,200,000 


153,900,000 
159,800,000 


-The report of the Chief of the 
Bureau of Statistics giving the total values 
of the exports of merchandise from the 


United States during June and during the 
six and twelve months ended June 30th, 
1893, as compared with similar exports 
during the corresponding periods of the 
preceding years, is of great interest : 
MERCHANDISE, 

Twelve 
months. 


$447,423, 147 
1,080,278, 148 


Six months. 
$88,155,440 


June, 

Exports, 1893. $65,410,367 
Exports, 1802. paengateagsen 479, 152 by: is 
Imports, 1893. 75,632,084 496,605,701 941,076,128 
Imports, 1892, 72 16, 5 WH 41727 Al 827,402,462 

GOLD AND SILVER COIN AND BULLION, 
Exports, 1893. $6,727,620 $93,269,709 $149,418, 163 
Exports, 1802. 20,552,068 16,359,436, $3,005,886 
Imports, 1893. 2,595,792 21,331,614 44,367 ,633 
Imports, 1892. 2,651,426 16,141,179 50,654,540 

MERCHANDISE AND COLIN AND BULLION, 
Exports, 1893. $72,143,087 = $441,425,149 $996,841,310 
Exports, 1892, 85,440,405 535.5 512,380 1,113,284,034 
Imports, 1893. 78,427,876 517,937,315 986,443,761 
Imports, 1892. 74,667,904 447,868,720 807,057,002 


.Messrs. Harvey Fisk & Sons act on 
the belief that gold is the best kind of 
money, They bought one day last week 
$50,000 of United States 4% bonds in the 
bond room from a broker “ at 110% for 
currency.” The next day when the bonds 
were offered for delivery they tendered 
payment in five-dollar gold pieces, which 
the broker refused to accept, stating that 
he wanted currency — meaning paper 
money. Messrs. Fisk & Sons insisted that 
five dollar gold pieces were currency, and 
notified the brokers that unless the bonds 
were delivered before 2:15 they would be 
bought in under the rule, About 1:15 the 
broker called in a cab and accepted the 
gold in payment for the bonds. Bat the 
matter did not stop here. The broker 
had kept an account with the Bank of 
the Manhattan Company and had been ip 
the habit of drawing on amounts in 
currency, altho his deposits were made in 
checks. He was requested and obliged to 
withdraw his accounts from the bank. 
Then the President of the Stock Exchange 
on Saturday delivered an address in which 
he declared that the circulation of false 
reports must be stopped, and that it was 
his intention,so far as he had the power, to 
put ‘‘a stamp of absolute disapproval 
a all the irregularities and all methods 

doing business subversive of welfare 
and injurious to public credit.” 


THE BOND RECORD, a new 
publication giving the complete 
range of prices of and trans- 
actions in all bonds listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange dur- 
ing the month of June, mailed 


to any address on request. 
HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


24 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 


VERMILYE & 00., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREBT, NEW YORK OITY 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OK 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK 83TOCK EXCHANGE, 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
tg ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
T. 








FATRHAVEN, 


BELLINGHAM BAY, 


THE PUTURE METROPOLIS OP PUGET SOUND 
Is destined to be the great Manufacturing and Com - 
mercial Center because it has: 


The Largest and tgs Harbor on the Pacific Coast. 
The Greatest Area oO acent Agricultural Land. 
The most Ma; nificent Forests of Timber in the world. 
The Finest Natural Town Site and Water Front 
Immense Veins of the Best Coal in the West which 
ae 8 a coke equal to Pennsylvania. Iron, Silver 

Gold and other ores. Extensive Quarries cr 
Blue Sandstone for building purposes. Valuable in 
formation can be had of 


THE FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY 
FAIRHAVEN, 


WASHINGTON. 
THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY _ 
MIDDLETOWN. CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 
Surplus and Undivided profits. $137,287 
Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist mortgage with the Union Trust 
Company of New York and the Security Com- 
pany of Hartford, Conn., under Supervision 
Banking Departments of Conn., New York, 
Mass.and Maine, Amount of issue limited by 


Law, Connecticut Trustecs, Executors, etc., 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds, 


E. D, SHEPARD & CO,, 


BANKERS, 


(late Aug. T. Post), 
Drexel Building, Broad St., N. Y. 


STATE, COUNTY AND CITY BONDS. 


MOORE BROTHERS, 


11 South 4th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
SAFE INVESTMENTS. 


Real Estate Security. | 


L ETTERS | INVESTMENT 


CREDIT. | SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, No, 9 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


IOWA LOAN & TRUST CO., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 

Capital, -  - - - - $500,000 00 
Surplus and U ndivide d Earnings, 268,356 1S 
INCORPORATED 1872, 

Offers to investors its debentures, amply secured by 
first mortgages on Real Estate deposited with Trus- 
tees, principal and interest payable at the Chemical 
National Bank, New York. Amount of issue is lim- 

ited. 

The company has no outstanding guaranteed loans. 
Is under supervision of Banking Departments of New 
York, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Vermont and 
Maine, 

Correspondence solicited, 

JOHN M. OWENS, Pres. “e E. COFFIN, Treas 
D. F, WITTER, V_ Pres. H. BLAIR, See 


GELDER, BAILEY & CO., 


eal itable Building. D Ponver. Colo 
HIGH CLASS EN SE CURTETES. 

We offer safe and permanent My idend paying gold 
mining stocks, and speculative development mining 
stocks, practically sure for amount invested and 
promising large profits in diy.dends and increased 
v —— in corporations controlled by ourselves 








Correspondence and personal | Calls solicite a. 
Deposit your Money in Savings Banks 
WHY at 3 to 5 per cent. interest? We can 
loan it for you on Real Estate Security 

atGto7 per cent. Perfect Security. 
GEO. J. PAUL. Omaha, Neb., U. 


$50,000 Let MORTG AGE, 10 Y EAR 6 
PER CENT, GOLD BONDS 
issued by Farmers’ High L ine Canal and Reservoir 
‘o. This Company is one of the oldest irrigating 
compabies in Colorado, property valued at over $500,- 
(W, has no inde btedness other than these bonds. For 
full information address 
Denver Trust & Safe Deposit Co. Trustee, 
26 Seventeenth St., Denve 
or room 2%, 10 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


| DIVIDEND. 


Novy ES my PErosrToRs IN THE NA- 
NAL BANK OF DEPOSIT. 

The © Nhanted 1 of the Currency having authorized 
and directed ny payee nt to depasiaars of a dividend 
or FORTY PE ENT , it is necessary that proots of 
claims should filed by depositors at once, in order 
to allow such payment to be made, Bank form of 
proof can be obtained at the = of the receiver, 
1% Broadway. nee yf Iith, 1493 

IAVID MCLU RE, Receiver. 


THE H. ‘B. CLAFLIN COMPANY, r 
Corner Church and Worth Sts., N.Y. City. - 
July 20th, 1893. b) 
MVHE QUARTERLY INTEREST ON THE PRE- 
ferred stocks will be paid August Ist. 
Transfer books will close at 12 M., July 22d, and re- 
open at 10 A.M., August 2d. 
D. N. FORCE, 


OFFICE OF 


S.A. 





Treasurer. 


Farragut Fire Insuranee Co. 


No. 346 Broadway, 


NEW York, July lth, 1893. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY 
declared a Semi-annual Dividend of FIVE PEK 
CENT., payable on demand, 
_ SAMUEL DARBEE, Secretary. 


LAKE SHORE AND » Mic HIGAN SOUTHERN Ratt 
WAY CO., TREASURER’S OFFICE | 
cease CENTRAL DEPOT. 


y Vv Yo RK, June a, 1993. J 
HE hag mood oF DIREC CTORS OF THIS COM- 
va ve declared a SEMI-ANNUAL DIVI- 
DEN of” THRE PER CENT. on its Capital Stock, 
payable at this office on TUESDAY, the lst day of 
August next, to the Stockholders ‘of record at 12 
o'clock noon, on SATURDAY, the Ist ov of Jul 
next, at which time the transfer books will be clos 
to be re-opened on the morning of WEDNESDAY, the 
oa day of August non, 
. D. WORCESTER, Treasurer, 





~~ eae 





July 27, 1893. 


THE 


INDEPENDENT. 
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OFFICE OF THE 
Reorganization Committee 


OF THE 


National Cordage Company 


NOS.45 AND 47 WALL ST. 


NEW YORK, July Ith, 1845. 
Tothe Holders of the Preferred and Com- 
mou Stock of the National Cordage Com- 
pany: 


Keferring to the statement and plan of reorganiza- 
tion addressed to you by this committee, indorsed 
* Circular No.1," you are hereby notified that over 
i) PER CENT, of the entire capital stock of the Na- 
tional Cordage Company has assented to the plan of 
reorganization, and certificates therefor have been 
deposited with the United States Trust Company. 

In the hope that the assent of the stockholders to 
the plan of reorganization will thereby become unan- 
imous, the committee extend the time for the de- 
posit of the remaining shares of stock with the 
UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY under the re- 
organization agreement, until and including the 25th 
day of July, 1893, upon the condition that 6 per cent. 
interest on the first installment from the J0th day of 
July, 189}, to the date of payment be added. 

Holders of the remaining common and preferred 
shares are hereby requested to deposit their certifi- 
cates of stock, duly indorsed in negotiable form, with 
the UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY, which 
company will issue in exchange therefor its negotia- 
ble certificates of deposit which have been listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange and which will be ex- 
changeable, within a reasonable time, for engraved 
certificates, 

Payments by such stockholders for their cash con- 
tributions to a working capital are to be mode as fol- 
lows: 

PREFERRED STOCK. 
10 per cent. (with 6 per cent. interest from July lth, 
1893), on or before August lth, 185. 
Sper cent., without interest, on or before August 
10th, 1803. 
5 per cent,, without interest, on or before Sept. With 
1893. 
COMMON STOCK, 
per cent. (without interest at 6 per cent., from July 
luth, 1893), on or before August lth, 1893. 
o per cent., without interest, on or before August 
Wth, 1895. 


STOCKHOLDERS MAKING THIS CASH 
CONTRIBUTION WILL REC VE IN 
EXCHANGE THEREFOR PREFERRED 
STOCK AT PAR, 

‘The committee are satisfied that a prompt deposit 
of the remaining shares of stock will be greatly to 
the advantage of the holders and will materially 
facilitate a successful reorganization, 

Untiland including the 25th day of July, 
1893, $5,000,000 of the proposed issue of 
6 per cent, Collateral Trust First Mort. 
wage Thirty-year Gold Bonds are offered for 
sabscription exclusively to Preferred and 
Common Stockholders of the National Cord- 
age Company, who deposit their shares, at 
the UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY, 
ut the price of S85 per cent. and interest ; 
payments therefor to be made 25 percent, at 
the time of subscription, and the balance 
atthe rate of 25 percent. per month there- 
after, 

After that date bonds not taken by the Stockhold- 
ers Will be offered to the public at a price to be fixed, 
but not less than 85 percent. and interest. 

Any further information in connection with the re- 
organization which may be desired by the Stockhold- 
ers Will be furnished on application at the offices of 
the undersigned, or at the office of the UNITED 
STATES TROST COMPANY, 


GEORGE C., MAGOUN, 15 Wall st., 

ERNST THALMANN, 46 Wall St., 

GUSTAV H, GOSSLER, 14 Pear! St., 
Reorganization Committee. 


THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


Those who visit the World’s Fair should study Chi- 
cago, its history and the conditions which made it 
the most phenomenal city in the world. The same 
conditions exist: at Duluth, and in many lines i 
business it is already Chicago’s only rival. It ha 
larger trsbutary country, Which is rapidiy develop. 
ing. While West don't fail to visit Duluth witha 
view of investing, as = can make it the most proft- 
able trip of your life. Call on or write 


c. E. LOVETT & CO, 








REAL ESTATE INVESTMENT, 

The bed-rock upon which fortunesare built. The 
experiences of the past ninety days, in the business 
world, show the instability of stock values, It is 
different with ace in realty. 

‘ ALLS, MONTAN 

offers unexcelled opportunities to the eee invest- 
or, Immensity and stability are the attributes of her 
resources, and every present condition presages a 
great city that will rank with the foremost of the 
manufacturing centers Population 12,000, paved 
business streets, splendid systems for water supply, 
electric lighting and sewerage; fifteen miles of elec. 
tric street railway in operation; beautiful parks and 
good school and church privileges. Property is cheap; 
jots 5ux125 feet, one-half mile from = the business 
center (city water and electric tignt avatlable), cor- 
ner lots #6 0), ns ots 400. Think this over and buy 
alot. Addre 

Great Falls, Water Power and Townsite Co. 


NOT A FAIL URE IN DULUTH, 
but I have 
REAL ESTATE AT ‘‘ HARD TIME” PRICES. 
8 Per Cent. First Mortgages a Specialty. 
E.R. BRACE, Duluth, Minn, 





Safe Gold Loans. 


Portland, Oregon, 


The Title Guarantee & Trust Co. 


has special facilities for placing money at 6 to S per 
cent. on improved city property with insured titles, 
secured by first mortgage, principal and interest re- 
pay able in GoLb. 


Keference: National Park Bank, New York. 


loans. ry te references. 





oO FIR=T MORTGAGE LOANS, 
Absolutei eee iterest pay- 

0 NE semi-annu ally by draft on New 
York. Personal attention « given to all 

Address 


FRANK J. HAMILTON, Fairhaven, Wasa 


EVERETT, WASHINGTON 


aud where they have invested 


nD preliminary work, it ye pay yan you to invest somethin 
Mation, address HUTCHINGS, GEER & CO., P. U, Box 19, Everett, 


United States Trost Company 


OF NEW YORK, 
Nos, 45 and47 WALL STREET. 





CAPITAL AND SURPLUS. 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


This Company 1s a legal depository for moneys 
into Court, and is authorized to act as gua no 
trustee or executor, 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain witb the © ‘ompany. 
Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, re- 
ligious and benevolent institutions, and individuals 
will find this Company a convenlent depository tor 


money. 
JOHN A. STEWART, Pres. GEORGE BLISS, Vice-Pres. 
JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
DANIEL D. LORD, \JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
SAMUEL meee, |EDWARD COOPER, 


{pune Lo . BAYARD C —. 
Wo. WALTER PHELPS, lc HARL ESS. SMIT 
D. WILLIS JAMES, % » 
JOHN A. STEWART, | ALEX. E. ORR, B’klyn, 
HRASTUSCOKNING,AIb’ny| WILLIAM H. MACY, JR., 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, WM. D. SLOANE, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, (GUSTAV H. SCHW 
GEORGE BLIss, |FRANK LYMAN, ty klyn, 
we LIAM LIBBEY, |GERORGE F, VIETOR, 
WM. WALDORF ASTOR, (JAMES STILLMAN. 





President, A. U. AN. TRUST Ww. 

OMAHA LOAt Nend gas UST COMPANY, 

Capital vais fo 00 0 Nur i 1, $50.000. 
in To iNW IS TORSAT P 


3 1-2 Per Ci eat, Guaranteed F ttm run- 
ning from three to five and seven years, on im- 
proved farms in Eastern Nebraska and North- 
western Missouri, and on Omaha City property. 

51-2 Per Cent. Debentures, ranning five years, 
secured by deposit with Trustee of an equal 
amount of First. Mortgages. 

CP Correspondence invited Bn nd for pamphlet and 

fl ate 





FREE INFORMATION. 
To Holders of Western Mortgages. 
The City Real Estate Trust Co., 
TOPEKA, Kan. BOSTON, Mass. PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
=> National Park Bank, New York. 
a 82.000. heey 
Ace counts oote ited. Buy and’ Seil Foreign "biseaees. 
2 ee Facilities for C cies t Kol 
SAFETY »D al on T VALS UAL TO 
THE COU NT He 
EBENEZER Kk AWG HT, Pres., STUYVESANT 
FISH, Vice-Pres., EDWARD E, POOR, Vice-Pres., 
GEORGE, 8S. HIC "KOK, Cashier, EDWARD J. BALD- 


Ass'l Cashier 
DIRECTORS: 

Eugene Kelly, Ebenezer K. Wright, Joseph T. Moore, 
Stuyvesant Fish, George S. Hart, C harles Sternbac n 
gg Scribner, Edward C, Hoyt, Edward KE, Poor, 
W. Rockhill Potis, August Belmont, Ric ae Dela- 
hide ‘Francis _K. Appleton Joon Jacob Asto! 


TAINTOR & HOLT, 


BANKERS, 
11 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 








Dealers in Investment Securities. 
Members New York Stock Eachange. 


Private Wires to Boston and Providence, 


my ' 

lhe Lewis Investment Co., 
DES PiChEN bess, ON AD o 
Capital Paid Up, 

Choice nvestmentsin thet nomt Connervative 

Field iu the we se sai 
uar tae rsi ortgages 
Six Per Cent. on improved lands in lowa 
and Eastern Nebraska, Gare AND —- BLE, , 
enture onds, Securec 
Six Per Cent. ty vicvosit of First’ Mortgage 
Loans with : local woo * FIFTEEN YEARS’ SUCCESS- 

FUL Expas 1ENCE, D FOR 

W.A.t 1OTCHK INS, GEORGE H, LEWIs. 
Acta Secretary. President. 


AMERICAN LOAN AND TRUST cO., 


APITALS A STC ocK. eo db,000. 
Guarniter Fund with State Auditor, $100,000. 
LVA W. BRADLEY, President. 

Ga Hone A. ELDER, V _ € President. 
nTHUR H. BRO Secretary. 
Municipal, tea and Se wheat Bonds a -spe- 
clalty. 7, MID e Solicited. 


% MINNESOTA — 
FARM MORTGAGES. 


The Finest Farming Lands in the West. 
W rite to the 


8T. PAUL & MINNEAPOLIS TRUST 00,, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


The Debentures of this 
corporation are a good 
safe six per cent. invest- 


ment. 
New England Loan & Trust Co., 
160 Broadway, N. Y. 


TO INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL CONCERNS, 


Free Sites. Free Rents. 

Cash Capital loaned or subscribed. 

Cash subsidy of 10 per cent. on amount paid in 
wages, 

Homes sold workingmen, payable in 120 to lw) 
monthly installments. 

For particulars add: ess 


LAND AND RIVER IMPROVEMENT COMPANY 


West Superion Wisconsin, 


We have for sale first-class bonds, paying 


5: to 6% Interest, 


well secured, and which we are confie 
dent will sell higher in the future. 


HATCH & FOOTE, Bankers, 
7 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


18 months old, 5,000 po ulation. The new city 


° sone on on Pay Kolls for Labor, at the Puget Sound 
terminus of the Great Northern Raliwe , by the Rocketeller-C 


ate. These men make no failures, 
g, For infor- 
(N. ¥. Address, P. 0. Box 2,01.) 





ReeoRt OF rE Co CONDITION F THE 
ONA NK, at New York City, 
in the State of New aoe . the close of business, 
July 12th, 1898 : 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts... .................... $22,651,002 78 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured...... 41, 731 67 
U.S. bonds to secure deposits.. ..... 
Stocks, securities, etc...........- 





Due from other National banks.. ° 
Due from State banks and bankers... .._- 
Banking oreo te furniture and fixtures.. 
Other real estate and <a haan owned. 
_ cortinontes OB HANA... .cccc.ccccees 
Checks and other cash ‘teins 





oy 
= tender no 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer (other than 5 
per cent. redemption fund) 


Mice iencaqhdescasdsincdicuawncuncen 


L IABIL ITIES, 


Capital stock paid on Sinaavasyanencs 
PE vars ccssccvernes 
Undivided profits. 
Dividends unpald..................... 
Individual deposits subject to necks 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Cortified Checks............cs00 
Cashier’s checks outstanding ne a 
Due to other National banks..... aaa 255 24 
Due to State banks and bankers EY 033,007 93 
Loan certificates from Clearing House.. 1; 980), 000 00 





ahs idan dan dane ecacadarcdéngtecaunes #4. pa, ms 48 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NE 
1, G. 8. HICKOK, Cashier of the abov named bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true, 
to the best of my knowledge ane belief. 
S. HICKOK, Cashier. 
Subse * and sworn to betore rs Cpe icth day of 
July, 18038. yM. 
Notary ables ings Co, 
Certificate filed in N. Y. 
Correct—Attest: 


JOS. T. MOORE, ) 
W.d. IK Directors. 
ROC ORHILA. PorTs, ) 


RFeaka OF THE € ONDITION OF THE 
LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK, at New York, in 
the State of New York, at the ean of business, 
July 12th, 1898: 
RESOURCES. 


ROMS ORG GINO i ooo 0 6:56. 000 cisecseseess $2,001,057 06 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured.. .. 11,250 38 









U.S. bonds to secure circulation.......... 50,000 00 
Stocks, sec urities, Grice rccduases ee 1,819,600 78 
Due from other National banks...... een 237,714 7 
Due from State banks and bankers. . 34,056 41 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures... 12,000 00 
Current =e and taxes paid...... es 58.720 15 


Premiums on U. 8. bonds............. 3 
Checks and ot mare cash items........... ; 
Exchanges for Clearing House. . 











ere 50, 000 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 
cents..... Pasa cdetaed Cav Redd hincauteGunses 305 00 
Spec Gdbedeechsgenseses wasnete T9810 14 
Legal-tender notes. 248,008 00 
U.S. certificates of deposit for legal 
IIS cs senuron ss cesieesados «na cece souewee 160,000 00 
uakesanaians fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 
per cent, of cire MGREEDINIS co cccsscncosccse 2,200) 00 
Clearing House loan certificates. .. 865,000 00 
aren 6 ccneeecscnecelevacenninesones $7,183, 815 84 
LIABILITIES, 
Oo le) hh ere eee $00,000 00 
Surplus fund........... bes 451 587 04 
Undivided profits 61,606 68 
National bank notes outstanding......... 42,580 00 
Individual deposits subject to check..... 4,658,818 62 
Demand certificates of deposit............ AW OST 21 
ee errr LOLA 75 


Cashier’s checks outstanding.............. 
Due to other National banks..... ..... ‘ 
Due to State banks and bankers........... 
Clearing House loan certificates 


“0,00 00 


$7,183,815 84 
y OF NEW YORK, 4s.: 
4 . CORNELL, Cashier of ‘the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true to the best 0! my knewietae one belief. 
Ww. 2. NELL, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to Sateen a this 15th day ot 
July, 1808, A. LANSING BAIRD, 
Notary Public, New York County. 


“ee on Ae K, / 
CLARKE, Directors. 
vitoMAs” L. JAMES, ) 






YORK, COUN’ 








Correct came 


] EPORT OF THE C ORDITION OF THE 

SECOND NATIONAL BANK, of the City of 
New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business, July 12th, 1803: 

RESOURCES, 

Loans and GIscounts..........ccecceescecces $4,539, Ln 0 
Overdratts, secured and unsecured ..... 6y 

3. en to secure circulation......... $300,000 OO 
DNCbckhes 6000+ceoaen "WOO OO 
154,126 18 
Due from State banks and bankers...... 4,002 BU 
Current hie got a and taxes paid........ 20 
Checks and other cash items.. $36,124 24 
Exchanges for Clearing House 213,585 {2 
—, A ontonmmae of other 

aucee -seeenes.s eeeeees 248,000 00 

Bilin a other banks............ 9,000 00 
Fractional paper currency, 





enn kels and cents nO 160 U0 
icmannaneenmaes 4,489 61 
loeal: tender notes. Datnada asin ee 430 Ww 


1,774,789 76 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasure r (5 


per cent, of circulation).............-.+.. 2,250 00 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer (other then 

per cent, redemption fund)......... - 1,120 00 

id etc duitntwadiawidcssdadcccenivadcuss $6,585,327 83 


L IABILITIES. 


Capital stoc . ME iindadereddsavecasstenee $300,000 00 






Surplus fund........ aenese 500,000 00 
Undivided profita..............ccee.es 5,436 22 


National bank notes outstanding... 
Individual deposits aupeeet to check 


‘ 44,000 00 
jeponit... .... aes 


5,631,130 55 





Demand certificates of ¢ 46.435 66 
Certified Checks. ......0s.cccccce MT 62 
Cashier's checks outstanding........ ..... 2,150 7 
i ING cc vdudaaauansus bate dheweriniaunneds © BRD, 32 2 


STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 44.: 

I, JOS. 8. CASE, ¢ ‘ashier of the above-named bank, 
do ‘solemnly swear that the above statement is true 
to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

. CASE, Cashier. 

Sataeees and sworn to before a this i7th a of 
July, 3. Jos. W. TANT 

Notary Pubile le 

Correct—Attes' 

GEO. MON TAG 
WEL( ee. nie HCOCK, 


! Directory. 
JOHN W. AITKEN, s) 


Any subscriper of 


The Independent 


who would like to have a speci- 
men copy of the paper sent to a 
friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the 
name and address to which he 


would like the paper seat. 


CHEMICAL NATIONA 


the (2th day of July, 184: 
RESOURCES. 


Popponey lena besser Oo bear oe 
other banks. 


















Due from other National 
banks. eons $1,467,095 72 
Due from State and private 


banks and bankers. 


Exc — for 
Bills of other banks. 
F — currency 





Collec ‘tor of Customs 


Total 


LIABILITIES, 
Capital stock paid in ..... eee cea enomeamie 
Surplus fund.......... 
Undivided profits 
State bank circulation outstanding. . 
Dividends unpaid.................. 
Individual deposits..... .... $ 
—— certificates of de- 





€ sertified CS eee 
C — s checks outstand- 
Sheree vesscccccceccesercces 116,464 ¢ 
Dee! —— banks, subject 
to ¢ 
Due 0 ‘State and private 
banks and bankers... 


Total 


1, WILLIAM J. QUIN 
Chemical Netionas Sank of New York,’ 
swear that the above statement is true, 


July, 1803. Epw’b P.I 


Correct-- Attest: 
A. ROOSEVEL’ 


G. WILLIAM 


VESTERN NATIONA 
OF NEW YORK, in the State of New 
Close of business, July 12th, 18%: 

RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts. 
Overdrafts........ 
U.S. bonds ‘to secure circulation. 
U.S. bonds tosecure deposits...... 
Other stocks, bonds and mort nena. i 
Due from other National banks......... 
Due from State banks and bankers. 
MII ra ccenspeaccecdscetstaceseserae 
Current expenses and taxes pald.. 
cae cnddnaccdddecddsoccecnes 
Checks and other cash items........ 
Exchanges for Clearing House 
Bills of other banks...................006- 
Fractional paper currency, nicke 






mB. A. “SMITH, Cashier of the 


true to the best of my knowledge —_ be 


Notary Public, Ki 


Correct—attest: 
BRAY TON IVES 
= HARTLEY, 
? » OL ER; JR. 


FIFTH NATIONAL BAN 
July 12th, 1893: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts........ 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured.. 


COMER. .0-ccccccescccsvecsccsscvenccres sors 
toc ks, securities, etc............: 


Due from other National banks 
Due from State banks and banke 





Other rea] estate and mortgages owned. 
Current expenses and taxes paid 
Checks and other cash items......... 
Exchanges for Clearing House....... 
Bilisof other DaANKS...........00 coscecees 
CONUS... ccccccce 
WRI ce dacerecxcecoce 
Legal-tender notes 
yy fund with U 
(5 per cent. of ¢ jroulation).. 


8. ‘Frensures 


WG casos: vvesscscccuscecsseassee. acces 
“LIABILITIES. 


Capital stock paid in.......... 
Surplus fund........... we 
Undivided profits 


— to State banks and bank- 


A. TH IMPSON, Cashier of the 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above 


July, 1893. THos. W. 


Correct—Attest: 
k. KELL fe 
WSTER, 


B. BRE 
RICHARD B. KELLY, 








‘acoma, W. 2. 





&,i 27,835 94 


Pah ees eenascavesesecesesa 1,210,875 6s 
248,711 5 


3,109,806 05 


ote RT GOE - " rt ( 


EPoR'T OF THE © ONpIinIeN OF 
L, BANK OF THE 








U. 8. bonds to secure circulation, 4 per 


U.S. bonds on hand, 4 per cents....... ‘ 


Banking house, furniture and fixtures. . 












National bank notes outstanding........ : 


150,457 37 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF “THE 
L BANK,” at New York, 
in the State of New York, at the Close of business on 


- $21,604,004 7 


504,654 v1 


Checks and other cash items. 540,340 7 
Clearing 


1,269.546 16 
11,000 00 





3,781, Bol 5 BY) 


‘ #31, 925, 600 50 


$300,000 00 





n2 
es 


cecee LWA STD 44 


24,318,068 71 


Ridtay ct ddciuatuudcguntseaneveccaunsees $31,925,060 Su 
STATE OF HAY York«K a NTY OF NEW YorRkK 88. 


AN, Jk., Cashier of * The 


‘do solemnly 
and that the 


schedules on back of the report fully and correc thy 
represent the true state of the several matters there- 
in contained, to the best ‘e Quint a oe and belief. 


Jk., Cashier 


WM. 
swor ne se and subse ao boomy po ‘this lith day of 


sKOWN, 


Notary Publie. 


Directors 


: eee 
CIrry 
York, at th 


< 


43 15 
te ath x 
80,000.00 





4 a1, 600 00 
8,100 24 

yee B71 

, 15,795 U0 


148 55 
1,680,957 00 
240,000 OU 


aes 78,150 00 
Rec emption fund with U. ‘Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation).............. 2,250 Ww 
Due from U.S. Treasurer (other than 5 
per cent. bn a fund) Wadden 20,000 OU 
J Ee 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in............ $2, Lu0,000 UO 
ed ome | eer errr ere 42,270) is 
Undivided profits. . einen 200, Mis 25 
National bank notes outstanding...... 44, M10 UO 
Dividends unpaid. . 7,816 76 
Individual deposits subject 
7 RS $4,625,085 60 
Demand certificates of de- 
Mac cutidavaddevaocdanees 74,12 7 
Certified checks.............. 196,944 40 
C — 8 checks outstand- 
Mativcanstsoanewsenaes ‘ 4,04 22 
U nited States deposits....... 183, 2H) 2H 
Duetoother National banks. 2,791,157 72 
Due to State banks and 
ee re H8Y,267 24 4 SU.4UL Ys 
TE Riatnids Hiduskndessapercenerenecaus #1), 04, 668 37 
STATE OF N NEW York, CITY AND COUNTY OF NEW 
{Or 


above-named 


bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement ix 


we 


(Signed) H. A. SMITH, Cashier. 

Subse — and sworn to before an this’ Mth day of 
July, 

(ilgned) CHAS. L. KOBINSON, 


ngs County. 


Certificate filed in N.Y. C ounty. 


/ 
Directors. 


EPORT OF THE Cc enn tics OF THE 
a 


New York, in 


the state of New York, at abe close of business, 


$1,058,951 U4 
182 22 


° 200,000 00 


‘ 150,000 00 
50,000 00 
432,081 42 
132,300 49 

3,085 00 
160,000 00 
30,080 00 


e 6,570 UO 
Fractional paper currence y, nickels and 


636 Su 
355,489 UO 
136,181 00 
r 

6,750 Ww 


.. $2,811,372 «4 


$200,000 UU 

50,000 OL 
° 267,786 15 
; 131,020 06 


DiwitenGs GMPOIM...........0cccccccecesccsee 1,244 00 
Individual deposits subject 

MES doves ccusnchdeec- 30s $1,790,106 77 
Demand certificates of de 

WN ieedavds dtucsesdacuedees 6,759 9 
Certified checks............. 11/539 ri 
( — 8 checks ontstand- 

i chiadigumaangapaadaaeeee 29,082 55 

U nited States deposits....... 173,365 61 


2,161, $12 56 


‘ $2,811,372 64 


Tota 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEw YORK, 88.: 


above-named 
statement ts 


true, to the best of my a and belief. 
A. THOMPSON, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 4th day of 


SMITH, 


Notary Pu blic. 


Directors. 


E. STEINBACH 


Will act as agent for investors and property owners, 
chelce ¢ per. cent. toy 10 yr ——. investments always 
hand. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


July 27, 1893. 








EPORT OF THE CONDITIO NaF THE 
MARKET AND FULTON NATIC BANK 
at New York, in the State of New oy = “un close 
of business, on the 12th day of July, 1893 : 
RESOURCES. 
New York Clearing House loan certifi- 
cates of other banks 
Loans and discounts, less amount upon 
which offi-ers and directors are liable. 
Loans and discounts upon which officers 
and directors are vee 5 
Overdrafts 
U.S. bonds to sec cure circulation 
Stoc ks, securities, etc 
Due from other National banks, subject 
check 
Due from State and private ‘banks and 
bankers, subject to check 
Banking house ae 
Current expenses and taxes paid. 
Premium on bonds for circulation........ 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges for Cle “ened House 
Bills of other banks . 
Specie, viz.: 
Gold coin. ee 
Gold Treasury certific ates... 
Gold Clearing House certifi- 
cate . 50,000 00 
Silve r dollars 22,000 00 
Silver Treasury certificates... 200,000 00 
Fractional silver coin, 38,620 15 
Legal-tender notes. 
U. 8S. certificates of deposit 
tender notes gSec. 5,193 Rev. Stat.) 
Redemption find with U. 8. Treasurer 
(not more than 5 per cent, on circula- 
tion) 2,250 00 
Due from United States Treasurer (other 
than 5 percent, redemption fund) 


$260,000 00 
3,726,567 3h 


265, 800 00 

97 05 
50,000 Ow 
14,225 WO 


601,312 19 
24,908 72 


“50,499 00 


$48,557 00 
132,000 00 


491.167 15 
457,641 00 
for legal- 

50,000 00 


1,000 00 
Total ; , #6 ,902,868 57 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in, 
Surplus fund... ; 
Undivided profits 
Circulating notes 
from Comptroller, 
Less amount on hand and in 
Treasury for redemption or 
in transit 
Dividends unpaid 
Individual deposits subje CL to 
check ; 4,495,061 85 
Demand certificates of de- 
posit.... See 
Certified « hecks. B40 41 
Cashier’s checks outstanding 25,683 7% 4, 
Due to other National banks, subject to 
check — 
Due to State and private 
bankers, subject tu check.... 


* 50,000 00 
750,000 00 

. 64,633 07 

received 

$45,000 00 


6,200 00 38,40) 


4,040 


708,820 
846,505 
150,568 7 


Total $65,902,868 57 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 38. 

1, A. GILBERT, C ashier ot the Market and Fulton 
National Bank of "New York, do solemnly swear that 
the above statement is true, and that the schedules 
on back of the report fully and correctly represent 
the true state of the several matters therein con- 
tained, to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

iIILBERT, Cashier. 
ove to and subscribed before, me =. — day of 
July, 1843, B. LEV 
Notary pubite. Kings ¢: ounty. 
Certificate filed in New York County, 
Correct 
. MORGAN, JR., } 
Directors. 


. BALDWIN, — § 


Rreest. OF THE - ona toy OF THE 
NEW YORK COUNTY N NAL BANK, at 
New York, in the State of New tan atthe close of 
business, July Mth, Iss: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts.... 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured. . 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation. 
Stocks, securities, etc.. 
Due from other National banks : 
Banking | rouse, furniture and fixtures... 
Current expenses and taxes paid 
Clear ing- house loan certificates of othep 
bank ‘ 125,000 00 
Chec ety and other cash | 1,873 42 
Exchanges for Clearing House. 110,776 79 
Bills of other banks 11,500 00 
Fractional pene r currency, 
cents 
Specie. 
Legal-tende r notes 
Redemption fund with 
per cent. of circulation) 
Due from U. 8, Treasurer, other than 5 
per cent. redemption fund _ 


: YLES 
JOSEPH ( 


$1,535,450 42 
3,400 74 
50,000 00 
1,530,320 87 
131,802 12 
60,000 00 
2,018 60 


2,250 00 
TO 00 
Total aon aa erry ie FU 
LIABILITIES, 
Capital stock paid in.. 
Surplus fund 
Undivided profits Seohans 
National bank notes outstanding. 
Dividends unpaid.. ; 
Individual de posits subje ct to chee 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Certified checks.. 
Cashier's checks outstanding 


£200,000 00 
40 20 w 


12 "63 63 
2 "N83 26 


Total $4,215,281 Ov 


STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 33: 

I, F. M. BREESE, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true, 
to the best of my knowledge and belief 

F. M. BRE ESE, Cashier, 
ag stbe d and sworn to before me this 17th day ‘of 
July, LEWIS L. PIERCE, 


iia - Attest: 


FRANCIS L. L ik AND, ) 
ISIDOR STRA 
WM. H. TENNISON, , 


READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 


NEXT week will be the yearly Educa- 
tion Number of THE INDEPENDENT; and it 
wives us a great deal of pleasure to say that 
in our opinion it will be the best ever is- 
sued by us. Among the contributors are 
the following: 

ALICE M. ROLLINs, “The Children’s les- 
sons,”’ 

JAMES K. REEYE, “Hints Concerning 
Agricultural Education.”’ 

SARAH B. Cooper, ‘The Kindergarten.’ 

Prof. WM. S. TYLER, “Sixty Years of 
Greek Teaching.” 

Prof. F. H. Foster, ‘‘The Leland Stan- 
ford, Jr., University.” 

Prof, H. A. FRINK, ‘‘ A Lesson from Ham- 
let for Modern Education.”’ 

RICHARD BuRTON, 
Boys.”’ 


Directors. 





“Dissertation on 








Pres. CHARLES F. THWING, “ Simplicity 
and Enrichment in College Life.’ 

A. TOLMAN Situ, ‘“ The Educational 
Conference at Chicago.” 

MERRILL E. GATES, LL.D., President of 
Amherst College, ‘Conditions for Enter- 
ing College.”’ 

J. H. MCcILVAINE, D.D., President of 
Evelyn College, ‘‘ Collegiate Education for 
Women.”’ 

The Hon. WILLIAM T. HARRIS, 
States Commissioner of Education. 


United 


The paper will have forty pages includ- 
ing the cover, and in addition to the above 
special articles relating to education the 
regular departments will be as full as 
usual; and there will be also the usual 
variety of communications, both poetry 
and prose, making an exceedingly inter- 
esting issue. 

Particular attention is called to our Club 
Rates, given below, by means of which old 
subscribers can secure a reduction in the 
cost of their papers by sending us new sub- 
scribers or by renewing for aterm of years. 
A large proportion of our subscribers take 
advantage of our Club Rates by renewing 
for two years, paying five dollars, or for five 
years, paying ten dollars, or by sending the 
names of other subscribers with their re- 
newals. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
One month $ 25| Six months.. 


Three months..... 75 Nine months 
Four months 100] One year...... oewe 


CLUB RATES 
Two years to one subscriber... 
One year each to two subscribers...... 
Three years to one subscriber......--.-- 
Three subscribers one year each 
Four years to one subscriber........ ebeeene 
Four subscribers one year each.,........... 
Five years to one subscriber 
Five subscribers one year each........ cowene SOD 
In clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. Single 
Copies 10 cents. 
Single copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 
**TRIAL TRIP” one month, 25 cents. 


THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time bas expired. We 
will, however, take —— in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient toremit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a re- 
quest to that effect. 

Our Clubbing List with other papers and 
magazines for 1893 will be sent to any one 
asking for it. 

Ve can supply individuals, reading 
clubs, colleges, ete., with theirentire read- 
ing outfit at reduced — 

TO MED DITERRAN KAN PORTS 


THE tide of travel from America direct to the Med- 
iterranean and Oriental ports has become so extens- 
ive thatthe Hamburg-American Line have decided 
to begin in November regular trips by their express 
steamers. The first of februar next the steamer 
“ Fuerst Bismarck” will leave New York for Gibral- 
ter, Algiers, Genoa, Smyrna, Constantinople, Naples, 
and many intermediate points. We are confident 
that many readers of THE INDEPENDENT will wel- 
come this Intelligence and will be glad to take ad- 
vantage of an opportunity so favorably presented for 
visiting the ikcdiverranean and Oriental ports, 

scans hs 


BRILLIANT ACHIEVEMENTS 
WE may fly yet on earth with real wings, so rapid 
is tteadvance of invention; but at present you come 


nearest to it on a train lighted by the Celebrated 
Pintsch Light, and heated by steam; and that is 
what “se get on the Union Pacific, the World’s Pic- 
torial line.—Adv. 








SITUATION WANTED. 


A young married actor, well educated, well-bred, 
industrious, ambitious, but not satisfied with that 
career, and unable to find another because of the 
prejudice in’ business circles against actors, asks 
whether in the Christian world there is one who will 
aelp him change his life? He requests not financial 
aid, but some situation anywhere insuring a reason- 
able income. 

Best references as to character, 


Address, E.W., Office “ INDEPENDENT,” N, Y. City. 





z. a MALY «co. 


Sixth Ave., 13th to 14th Street, 
NEW YORK, 


**Star”’ Sewing 
Machines. 


The difference in price between our “Star” Sewing 
Machines and other first-class machines represents 
the saving to you through our system of reaching the 
purchaser without the aid of canvassers. 

Self-adjusting hemmers, automatic steel ruftler, 
self-threading shuttle and the best possible finish 
throughout render the “Star” the easiest running 
lock-stitch sewing machine ever produced, and none 
more durable at any price. Tn oak —_—" or syca- 
more at SLS8.99, 822.49 and $23 

Allof one quality, the difference oy ae denotes 
only the different styles of cabinet work. 


Pride of the West Muslin. 


Fine As Linen and Soft as Silk. 
no other Muslin will be used. 
more for shirts, if necessary, in order to get a good 
Ask for ‘‘Pride of the 


article. 
substitute. 


For sale by all leading Men’s Furnishers and retail Dry-Goods 
dealers in the United States. 





When once worn 
Try it, and pay a little 


West,” and take no 











JSnsurance. 


“ AGGREGATIONS.” 


WE have already called attention to 
the unsubstantial nature of the insurance 
offered by the various individual combi- 
nations known as Lloyds, the fact being 
that the liability of each subscribing 
member is several and not joint ; each one 
is liable for himself but not for others, 
and so in case of a contested claim the 
claimant will probably—as in one notable 
instance actually was done—have the 
pleasure of bringing several hundreds of 
separate suits to enforce as many indi- 
vidual private obligations. Nearly half a 
year ago the secretary of the Manufac- 
turers’ Accident Indemnity of Geneva, 
this State, issued to his policy holders a 
circular announcing the following : 


“The Management of this company have 
for a considerable time noted with uneasi- 
ness the growing feeling of distrust in the 
minds of the insurance public of insurance 
conducted on the co-operative or assess- 
ment plan, as well as the many evidences 
of hostility to that system by the Insur- 
ance Departments of the several States ; 
and, while we are not prepared to wholly 
condemn the system (the past year having 
been the must prosperous since our organ- 
ization), yet it is undoubtedly faulty, and 
we have been for some time evolving plans 
for changing the Manufacturers’ Accident 
Indemnity Company to a system more 
stable and permanent—solely in the inter- 
ests of our members, many of whom have 
been persistent policy holders since the 
organization of this company and to whom 
we feel under obligations. We are, there- 
fore, highly pleased to announce that we 
have effected an alliance with the Guaran- 
tee and Accident Lloyds, of New York 
City, the largest aggregation of Individual 
Accident Underwriters in the world, repre- 
senting over tour hundred millions of dol- 
lars; a‘ veritable Bank of England ’—and, 
in your interest, have made arrangements 
whereby you will enjoy the privilege of con- 
tinuing your insurance in that company at 
the same rates and paid in the same man- 
ner as heretofore inthe Manufacturers’.”’ 


Here is a statement, intended—and 
shrewdly intended—to be very effective, 
namely : that this ‘‘ largest aggregation ” 
‘* represents” an impressive volume of cap- 
ital. A check of the New York Central 
Railroad on the Chemical Bank ‘ repre- 
sents” a vast capital,in a fanciful sense, 
but the check is worth no more than any 
other valid one for the like sum; the real 
question is never how much is ‘* behind” 
an obligation, but how much is within 
reach to enforce such obligation. Never- 
theless, there is great every-day effect in 
humbug, and so an adventurer’ whose 
actual substance just avails to pay a 
printing bill may convert himself into an 
‘* Investment” corporation and spread 
out in big letters ** Authorized Capital 
$500,000,000,0004. (Ciphers are cheap.) 
Very recently, one of the managers of the 
Guaranty and Accident Lloyds 1s reported 
to have remarked that ‘* the capital of the 
Lloyds’ is the wealth of its subscribers.” 
This is a pretty phrase, and sounds well ; 
but such wealth-capital, except so far as 
it can certainly and rez udily be reached, 
in reality **authorized” only and een 
illusory. 

Still more recently—on the 19th of June 
—several formal and polite yet very un- 
pleasant documents were issued by an 
advisory committee to the members of 
this identical ‘‘largest aggregation.” 
These documents show thatin about three 
years the $1,000 subscribed by each of the 
100 members, plus $100 each for prelimi- 
hary expenses, has been wiped out, and 
more, the summary being : 
Received for subscriptions, premiums 

and interest 
Losses and expenses paid to June Ist... 


S665, 816 
4,170 


Apparent balance on hand 
To be marked off as doubtful or worth- 


71646 


PT R25 


Apparent net available assets. ... 


43,821 
Unsettled claims and other liabilities. . 


128,550 
Deficit. 


The documents accordingly request 
each member to send check tor $1,250, 
and ‘it is earnestly urged by the com- 
mittee that it woula be very disadvanta- 
geous to any subscriber to withdraw 
from the League ; for the reason that by 
so doing he would relinquish his interest 
in its very valuable rights, and he would 
not escape his liabilities by so doing.” 

At the end of 1892 a statement was put 
forth which apparently implied possession 
of $225,317 assets, being the subscriptions 
and premiums less outgoes for losses and 
expenses; losses due and unpaid were 
stated to be none, and the statement 
made this remark : 


T9720 


“In addition to the above, the entire 
wealth of each and every underwriter 
(which aggregates millions of dollars) is 
absolutely and unreservedly pledged, each 
man for himself and without limit, to the 
payment of his part of every risk assumed.” 


Notwithstanding the ‘“‘ without limit” 





character of the liability thus impressive- 
ly stated, the limit—* to the payment of 
his part” —is incidentally admitted. Each 
member is liable, with all he possesses ; 
but only to his own share—in this in- 
stance to one per cent. 


> 


ORGANIZING TO ORGANIZE. 

THE May Underwriters Convention, at 
Niagara, did nothing, beyond talk, except 
appoint a committee ‘‘ to ascertain the 
greatest number of companies desiring to 
participate in a movement for the better- 
ment of the business.” Inasmuch as the 
betterment of the business is only another 
expression for being saved from bank- 
ruptcy, one would suppose there could be 
no question of unanimity about that de- 
sire and that, if any hesitation exists, it 
must be from despair about the efficacy of 
organization for the purpose. However, 
the committee have proceeded to send 
out circular letters, specifying in detail 
the fourteen resolutions of the meeting 
and calling for specific reply to the ques- 
tions put or suggested in each. Nos. 1 and 
2 relate to the expediency of ‘‘ the mainte- 
nance of an organization ” and name its 
geographical area. Nos. 3 to 6 relate to 
agents and their compensation. No, 7 
proposes that all now existing tariffs shall 
become operative and be binding upon all 
the members and that their regulation 
and control shall be under the control of 
such committees as shall be appointed for 
the purpose. No. 8 proposes that no 
special privileges shall be granted 
to any companies, members of this 
association, to form combinations 
for the purpose of writing any business at 
reduced rates because of special improve- 
ments. No, 11 proposes that any onerous 
taxation imposed by States or their subdi- 
visions be met by a suitable increase of 

rates. Nos. 12 and 13 propose to require 
support of the regular rules by local 
agents in local boards, and that members 
of the organization shall not be associated 
in any agency with c ompanies not repre- 
sented and belonging in the organization, 
Nos. 9 and 10 relate to the matter which 
is of the largest practical importance— 
term business. No. 9 proposes that all 
risks for more than one and less than 
three years can be written only at multi- 
ples of the annual rate without discount ; 
that contracts for three years may be 
written for two and a half the annual 
rate ; those for four years at three anda 
half times the annual rate ;_ for five years 
at four annual rates; and for more than 
five years at annual rates only. No. 10 
proposes to restrict the term risks on 
which discounts as above may be allowed 
to dwellings and barns cornected with 
them, to churches, schoolhouses, hospitals, 
colleges, and State, county or municipal 
buildings, term risks on other property to 
be written only at annual rates, No, 1 
proposes that the Committee shall call an 
organizing meeting whenever, in its judy- 
ment, a sufficient number of signatures in 
assent are obtained, and that no company 
shall be bound by its signature until rati- 
tied at a future meetuupg. Upon these 
resolutions the committee inquire,** What 
percentage of companies, or what per- 
centage of Capital, will secure your co- 
operation with the foregoing ?” 

{tis sufficiently plain that there is in 
these propositions explosive matter enough 
for ditferences which may be made irrec- 
oncilable ; if the resolutions do not have 
“a string tied to them,” as the saying is, 
the assents will have. Weare not disposed 
to regret this, for, as already stated more 
than once, we quite awhile ago ceased to 
have any faith in organizauon for this 
purpose. Admurable and effective, and 
even necessary, for some purposes, for 
the purpose of maintenance ot rates it is 
as elusive and tenuous as a moonbeam on 
the water. When companies get really 
ready to demand and maintain adequate 
rates, such of them as are alive at the 
time will do so, 








oe 
A VERY MEAN ONE. 


IN the last New York reports we find a 
concern with the high-sounding title of 
The Income and Life Association of 
America. During 1892 its reported in- 
come was $3,088, all collected from mem- 
bers ; adding the assets reported brought 
over from 1891 makes a total of $9,572. 
Of this there was $186—observe the 
amount, $156—paid to members in 1892. 
Commissions for collecting assessments 
took $132, which was modest enough ; 
salaries of managers and agents took 
$898 ; salaries and other compensation of 
officers took $847; salaries and other 
compensation of office employés took 
$312; rent took $420; advertising and 
printing took $66; then $7 was ‘‘ad- 
vanced to officers and agents, to be re- 
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paid out of future salaries or commis- 
sions”; there were $34 in ‘‘all other 
items”; and thus it cost $2,717 of ex- 
penses to return $186 in benefits to the 
members. Nor was this the unfavorable 
result of a tirst year, for the Association 
dates from 1885. As to business, the year 
opened with 143 certificates in force, for 
$25,250; 1,416 were written, for $51,977. 
and more than one-half lapsed, leaving 
836, for $51,738. We hear fierce denun- 
ciation of life insurance companies for 
their alleged extravagance, and they are 
not wholly blameless ; but here is a petty 
assessment concern, so small that it does 
not attract attention, which in its seventh 
year consumes about $15 in collecting 
and repaying a dollar to its members. 
This concern was looked into, a few 
weeks ago, by the Insurance Department. 
Four persons were found to comprise the 
Board: J. L. Mason, of 14 Nassau, and 


Jas. W. Hannibal, President, Chas. F. 
Brooks, Treasurer, and D. S. Dolbear, 
Secretary, all three of 81 Cedar. Mr. 
Hannibal is undiscoverable, as are the 
books; on June 16th and 17th, the report 
says, Mr. Hannibal intercepted the col- 
lectors, who by rule should have brought 
their weekly returns to the office, and car- 
ried their collections to his own home in 
Brooklyn. By collectors’ books and re- 
ceipts given to them it appears that in the 
half year $2,085 was aon iv, of which 
only $64 was repaid in benefits. The re- 
ported assets at the end of 1892 were 
$7,435, of which $4,264 was bills receiv- 
able: we suspect this represents absorp- 
tions bv the officers, but we are unable to 
ascertain whether the item was carried 
over from 1891, because the concern does 
not appear in the previous report. In the 
$7,435 appears an item of $2,785 as bank 
deposits, and of this the examiners say : 
‘“*We have been unable to find any evi- 
dence of the existence of this fund and 
believe it is lost, as far as the Association 
is concerned, having gone into the hands 
of some one who has evidently applied it 
to his own purposes.” They also say that 
‘‘weare of the opinion that under the 
present management the Association ex- 
ists merely for the benefit of its officers 
and employés, and the entire receipts, 
with the exception of the trivial amount 
paid for claims as above stated. have been 
appropriated for their support.” 

This conclusion is fully evident from all 
the facts. Superintendent Pierce refers 
the case to the Attorney-General, saying : 

“From this report I am led to believe 
that this association is maintained and op- 
erated entirely for the support of its officers 
and employés, without any intention of 
paying losses, and that it is nothing less 
than a swindle upon the poorest of our peo- 
ple, and should be immediately suppressed.” 

We have purposely reserved to this 
point the simple statement—which needs 
no comment—that this concern has been 
writing so-called Industrial risks among 
colored persons. The case is neither the 
first nor the only one, and other concerns 
quite as rotten and dishonest are preying 
to-day upon the poor and the ignorant. 
This is State guardianship. 
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1851. 1893. 
THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder, = 
AGENTS WANTED. 
M.V. B. EDGERLY, President. 


JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


HOW MUCH A DAY? 
Did you ever think how 
small an expenditure per 
day it requires to carry a 
life insurance policy of say 
$2,000? This amount 
paid to your family within 
sixty days after your death 
may prevent their becom- 
ing objects of charity. 


No company yields better returns to 
its patrons than the UNION CENTRAL 
LIFE, of Cincinnatl, Ohio. Write for 
documents. 


WE 
PAY 
POST- 
AGE 


All you ton er ‘about: life 
insurance may be wrong. If you 
wish to know the truth, send for 
“How and Why,” issued by the 
PENN MuTuAl LIFE, 921-3-5 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


Low Rate of Expenses. 
Low Rate of Mortality. 
Safe Investments. 


PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


Assets. . . $23,029,737.10 


Life 
Policies which can be made payable to 
beneficiariesin 10, 15, 20,25 or 30 in- 
stallments. 


Issues Endowment and Term 


WASHINGTON 


Life 


Insurance 
Company 


OF NEW YORK. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., Pres. 
ASSETS, - - $12,000,000. 


The 2-S-D. Life Policy of THE WASHINGTON is 
adapted to meet the wants of those who want 4 less 
— policy than an Endowment with equai re- 





The guaranteed reserve, augmented by cash divi- 
dends, os the owner of this policy a large and 
rofitable cash payment at a definite time, or, if pre- 
erred, an estate free of incumbrance., Address 


E. 8. FRENCH, 2a V.-Pres. & Supt., 
21 Cortlandt St.. New York City. 


Amer- 
can 
FIRE 
Insur- 
ance 
Company: 
Philadelphia, 


FIGHTY-THIRD ANNUAL STATEMENT 
Cash capital 00,000 00 
Reserve for reinsurance and all other 
claims 
Surplus over all Liabilities...............+++ 


TOTAL ASSETS, Jan, Ist, 1883. 83, 183-302 47 
_THOMAS H, MONTGOMERY. President. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YorK, January 24th, 1805, 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
afairs on the dist of December, 1892. 






Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1892, to lst December, 1892.......... $3,690,250 88 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
EIU Aer aecaewesevccciensesdvecavesisiees 1,472,142 48 


Total Marine Premiums. .............. 5,162,393 36 
Premiums marked off from Ist Janpary, 
1892, to 3lst December 1892.. 


dda daiee wealeds 3,759,193 05 
Losses paid during the same 
BOT occcsccvetersccccncntees $1,466,178 06 


Returnsof Premiums 
and Expenses....... $755,617 09 


The Company has the following Assets, Viz: 
United States and State of New York. 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks..... 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 
Real Estate and Claims due the Com- 


7,816,455 00 
2,027,000 00 


PANY, EHLIMALET Ab... .cc0cscccccccccececce 1,029,345 26 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable..... ss pap 46 
Cash In Bank. oicc.cccscssciccss + sephensess 276,262 99 

PONG go os sivis civ cnn a: 2.00 cesiveines snneis 


_ 12, 0485, 5085 71 

Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the hoiders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday the Sev- 
enth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1888 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, on 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Seventh of February next, from which date all inter- 
est thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time of payment, and cancelled, 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3lst December, 1892, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the Second of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES : 


J D. JONES, CHAS. H. LARSRALL,, 


W. A i MOORE, CHAS. D. LEVERIC 
EWD. FLOYD TONES 

josket i eMIAPMAN, GEORGE H. MACY 

JAMES LOW li RENCE TURNURE, 


A 

tGTs, WALDRON P. BROWN, 

BENJAMIN H.' FIELD, ANSON W. HARD, 

JAMES G. DE FOREST, I: : 

WILLIAM DEGROOT, ' N. I 

WILLIAM H. 

HOKACE GRAY, GUS 

WILLIAM E. ‘NUDGE, JOSEPH AGOSTINI. 

GEORGE BLISS GEORGE W. CAMPBELL 
i. BROWN 


JOHN L. RIKER, VERNON 


A HAND CHRIS. DE THOMSEN, 
SOuN D. HEWLET LEA} NDEI N: LOVELL, 
= HARLES Be BURDETT, EVERETT FRAZAR, 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, WILLTAM B. BOULTON 


J.D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice President. 





A. Ae RAVEN, 24 Vice President, 


2,541,873 61 
141,428 46 


Organized 1843 
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George $. Coe 


— C. Holden 
ermann C. von Post 
Alexander H. Rice 
Lewis May 

Oliver Harriman 
Henry W. Smith 
Robert ay 
George F. Baker 


m. 





Walter R. Gillette, General Manager 
William J. 
Emory McClintock, Actuary 


Fred ric 


He: ud Offices : Nass: wu, Cedar 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31st. 1892..93; + pM g90 61 
LIA BILITIES...............-. 69°, 231 67 






04,306,768 94 


IFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are in- 
an at the old life rate premium. 
janwal’ ash distributions are paid upon all pol- 


Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and paid-up insurance values to which the in- 
sured 1s entitled by the Massachusetts Statute, 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
ALFRED D, FOSTER, Vic ae res. 
s. F. TRULL, Secretar 
wm. B. TURNER. "hens. Sec. 





J.M. ALLEN, President. 

W. B. FRANKLIN, 

F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President, 

J. B. PIEKCE, 


Vice-President, 


Secretary and Treasurer. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


G. BULLOCK, President. 
January Ist, 1893. 





A. 


ar dis scccorcicevesswe. wicens $8,093,055 23 
LIA BILITIES.................065 7,069,868 66 
SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,023,186 57 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway 





Assets over 
BOARD OF 
Samuel D. Babcock | Dudley Olcott 


Frederic Cromwell 

Richard A. McCurdy — T. Davies 
Robert Sewell 

S. Van Rensselaer Cruger 

Charles R. Henderson 

George Bliss 

Rufus W. Peckham 

. Hobart Herrick 

P. Dixon 

Robert A. Granniss 

Henry H. tia 


Cromwell, 


and Liberty 


Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


Richard A. McCurdy, 


President 


$17 5,000,000.00 


TRUSTEES 

no. W. Auchincloss 
Theodore Morford 
William Babcock 
Stuyvesant Fish 


Augustus D. Juilliard 
Charles E. Miller 
Walter R. Gillette 


James E. Granniss 
David C. Robinson 
H. Walter Webb 
George G. Haven 





Robert A. Granniss, Vice-President 


Isaac F. Lloyd, 2d Vice-President 


aston, Secretary 


A. N. Waterhouse, Auditor 


Treasurer 


The Largest Life Insurance Company in the World 


Streets, New York 


Continental 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 
Extract from statement made January lst, 1893 


$1,000,000 00 


3,594, 315 ‘5A 
123 Sel 43 


Bai Tes 88 73 
SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 
HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
WM. A. HOLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 
MAIN OFFICE, 
100 Broadway, New York. 


After May Ist, 18M, Main Office will be at 44 to 48 
CEDAR STREET, 


Cash Capital.................. 
Reserves for Insurance in 


Net Surplus 
Policy-holders’ Surplus. 
Gross Assets 


H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn | De nt, 
case and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, 
. MCDONALD, General Manager Wate rn De- 
paruine nt. 
KR. J. TAYLOR, General Adjuster; GEO. E. KLINE, 
aaa to General Manager, Rialto Building, 
Chicago, Ml. 
D. B. WILSON, General Manager 
De panne 


Pacific Coast 


AKKMAN, Assistant to General Manager, 
et Pine ‘an et, San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 
1850. 1893. 


THE UNITED STATES 
— 


- President 





INANCE COMMITTEE, 





F 
GEO. G. WILLIAMS . Pres, Chem, National Bank 
JULIUS CATLIN :“d shenanneted Dry Goods 
JOT F.. TUCREN ccccciccccvcccccscs escvccceses suilder 
E, H. PERKINS, J8., 


Pres, ‘Importers’ and Traders’ Nat. Bank, 
The two most popular plans of LIFE INSURANCE 
are the CONTINUABLE TERM POLICY which gives 


tothe insured the greatest possible amount of tn- 
demnity in the event of death, at the ewer peseihie 
IN 


present cash outlay; and the GUARAN 
POME POLICY which embraces every aan fea- 
ture of investment insurance, and which in the event 
of adversity overtaking the insured may be used as 
COLLATERAL SECURITY FOR A LOAN, to the ex- 
tentof the full legal reserve value thereof, in accord- 
ance with the terms and conditions of these aay 





Cc, W. ANDERSON: Gen. Agt, 


any, are ACER to addre as J. S. 
pany.are of Agencies at Home Ofice. 
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Old and Young. 


THE BELL AND THE TREE. 
BY THERON BROWN, 


WHEN the Queen of the West in splendor, 
With summer long jubilee 

Made the marvelous feast of nations 
By the shore of her island sea, 

There: was blessing on wind and river, 
And welcome in sun and shower, 

And triumph sang in the notes that rang 
From every steeple and tower. 


But dumb in the ancient minster 
Of Freedom, waiting below, 
With the past of its warlike glory, 
With the dust of its long ago, 
With the memory of its mufic, 
The dream of its early spell, 
Like the ghost of a silenced Druid 
Stood the grand old Liberty bell. 


”? 


“ Bring him forth!” said patriot millions, 
‘With the scars of his first renown, 

The king of the world’s enchanters, 
Dead, but wearing his crown ; . 

For throned in the people’s gladness 
Our fathers’ prophet shall be 

That rang, through strife, into mighty life 
The commonwealth of the free.” 


Then reverent hands and tender 
To a chariot strong and tall 
Bore the bell in its rugged beauty 
Down the stairs of Congress Hall; 
Aud the city’s throng sang round it 
‘*Godspeed,”’ with a heartful tone, 
‘* Wherever he hides or rests or rides 
The king is still on his throne !”’ 


On the street where the tongueless lion 
Set out on its western way 
Stood an elm, that heard its music 
On the morn of the nation’s day ; 
It had watched by the old brick ‘‘ Cradle,”’ 
It had beckoned to Braddock’s men,, 
And clapped its leaves when the buskined 
chiefs 
Shook hands with fatherly Penn. 


And when, beloved as a godchild 
To the heart of that glorious tree, 
The bell from its storied chamber 
Rode by its motherly knee ; 
It dropped in greeting around it 
Its boughs with a clasp supreme 
That hid the pomp of the throne-car 
And halted the pluméd team. 


And, clung asin passionate parting, 
The tree to its brazen friend, 

In the kiss of its lerves breathed, softer 
Tian speech ever sang or peuned, 

A farewell sigh, and a whisper 
Through its shadows bending above, 

For the ear of a restless nation 
From the City of Brotherly Love. 


“Oh, somg-fellow, sun-mate and 
mate ! 

I sorrow to let thee go ; 

But carry to men the warning 
That I hear the four winds blow ; 

Carry shame to the selfish spoilers 
Who plunder the land's increase, 

And poison with seed of lies and greed 
The bountiful fields of peace ! 

Tell the world that patriots ouly 
Out of Liberty’s soil shall rise, 

And honor and truth to age and youth 
Bloom in the light of her skies ; 

And the heirs of independence 
‘To the law of their sires must hold, 

Till theirchildren scorn the splendors 
Purchased with guile and gold, 

And the faith and fame of the home-land 
Strike deep as my fibers run, 

And ring as true as thy war-note flew 
When Freedom’s battle begun.”’ 


storm- 


Locked fast in the whispering branches, 
The bell said never a word ; 

But the molten line on its battered cheek 
Took tire at the hint it heard ; 

And the drivers who gently freed it, 
And guided the car away, 

Caught the gleam of its daring gospel, writ 
In the old colonial day. 


And swift, through the thundering chan- 
nels, 
Where the limitiess trade-tide breaks, 
It rode with its sacred message 
Beyond the Columbian lakes ; 
And in silence loud as its slogan, 
Long since at Tyranny hurled, 
Told its tale to the gathered nations 
And bade good-will to the world. 


But the tree stood still on its birth-ground, 
Breezy, and broad, and strong, 

Fidelity’s emblem towering 
O’er the fret of the human throng, 

To say that courage is fearless, 
Faith true and liberty free, 

Only when men’s feet in brotherhood meet 
Where the old foundations be. 
Boston, Mass, 





“A LITTLE CHILD SHALL LEAD 
THEM.” 


BY GEORGE H. HEPWORTH. 


YES, that is my name, Wardle—John 
Wardle; or, to be more explicit, Rev. 
John Wardle. 

Thank you, I am very comfortably 
seated. I am oneof the few Americans— 
the only other Lever saw was in my mir- 
ror—who dislike a rocker. This heavy 
oaken affair has something sturdy and un- 
yielding about it, and thatis very agree- 
able tome. You are quite right in saying 
that the seat is hard; but I prefer it so. 
I don’t care for soft things, like cushions, 
or soft people ; fools, for instance. No, 
you are not quite right in saying that my 
acquaintance must therefore be somewhat 
limited, Carlyle’s ‘‘ mostly fools” phrase 
became very famous when he first uttered, 
or rather sputtered it; but it has since 
become infamous, The world is brimful 
of common sense; and if you proceed on 
any other theory, you will probably have 
a bad shaking up. 

Now, as to Silas Quench, about whom 
you ask me, the story is a long one, and 
perhaps your patience will give out before 
I get through. Still, thatis your concern, 
not mine. If you want it, you must take 
allor none. You are anxious to hear it, 
eh? Well, if that is the case, I shall be 
only too glad to tell you all Iknow. It 
is one of the rare experiences in a long 
life, a sort of Kohinoor in a basketful of 
ordinary gems. 

When I came to this village of Wood- 
bine, some seven years ago, Silas Quench 
was my sworn and open enemy. I don’t 
mean that he had any personal grudge to 
satisfy, for [had never cast eyes on the 
man; but he denounced all preachers as 
humbugs and all preaching as folly. I 
can’t say what got him so twisted and 
kinked intellectually, have never been 
able to find out; but he was extremely 
bitter, talked about hypocrisy, and rotting 
ereeds, and churches crushed under the 
weight of a mortgage bond, and made 
himself thoroughly disagreeable. People 
let him alone ; and he stood at his smith’s 
forge, an ugly, frowning and at times ex- 
ceedingly profane sort of Cyclops, grum- 
bling and growling at everything and 
everybody. 

In physique, tho, Silas was worth look- 
ing at. He had a chest as big as the 
bellows behind his forge, and an upper 
arm that felt as tho some one had carved 
it out of marble or granite; and his heart 
was of due proportions. ‘* Hit Silas on the 
right side,” people used to say, ‘tand he 
is as gentle and kindly as a woman; but if 
you hit him on the wrong side, you wake 
up a stormy-tempered demon.” 

He was like one of those volcanoes 
which are prepared night or day to thun- 
der and fill the air with cinders and 
smoke. His veins ran with molten iron, 
and his eyes, as black as charcoal, flashed 
with the brilliancy and the menace of 
lightning. I never saw such a man be- 
fore. Mind you, I don’t want you to 
think I was afraid of him; on the con- 
trary, we were on good terms after a few 
months, and I had his confidence, as far 
as he gave it toany one. He never came 
to hear me preach, and he called me an 
idiot for having any faith in Providence 
or in a future, and withal was very 
brusque about it; but still it was plain 
that he honestly believed his lie, and 
honestly repudiated my truth. Under 
such circumstances, to take offense was 
impossible. I pitied him, wept over him, 

and prayed for him. I have argued with 
him by the hour, and always found him 
skillful with the sword in these duels. 
He could parry and thrust in a way that 
proved him to be aman of mettle, and 
when it was all over, he would laughingly 
say : 

“Well, Parson, you go through the 
world lugging a lot of useless rubbish in 
the shape of a creed, and I go free armed, 
that’s all.” 

** Yes,” I replied on one occasion ; ** but 
when you get on the other side you'll find 
that you’ve been making a very stupid 
mistake.” ; 

He worked away at the bellows, 
chuckled to himself, and then retorted : 





‘*H’m! all I want is to go to sleep, and 
not wake up. I shall have had enough of 
it by that time, and sha’n’t care to go into 
the harp, or orchestra, or chorus busi- 
ness.” 

“‘ You have no desire to live again?” I 
asked, in surprise. 

“Not an atom,” he growled. “I 
couldn’t if I would, and I woaldn’t if I 
could. These little fairy tales which you 
recite from Sunday to Sunday are all very 
agreeable in their way ; but, Parson, they 
really are foolishness; and a man with 
your sense ought to know better than to 
talk about them seriously. At the very 
best you are like a child with a sawdust 
baby. It believes the thing is alive, and 
you don’t want to hurt its feelings by rip- 
ping it open with your jackknife and let- 
ting the sawdust out.” 

Of course I became enraged, and an- 
swered as well as I could; but he wasa 
hard case, and could see only his own side. 
However, I remember one day standing 
in the doorway of his smithy, after an en- 
counter of this kind, and saying: 

“Silas, the time will come when you 
would give your right hand to believe in 
any one of these fairy tales.” 

Ican hear his sneering laugh now ; it 
followed me as I sped along the village 
street, my cheeks flushed and my heart 
full of sorrow. 

After a while a boy baby came into his 
family, and Silas acted as tho two cubits 
had been added to his stature ; he wasn’t 
so much conceited as he was proud. If 
the full moon had been presented to him, 
or a couple of fixed stars with all their 
attendant planets, he couldn’t have felt 
more gratified. He would first pound on 
that old anvil, giving shape to a horse- 
shoe, and then stand still, look into my 
face with those blazing eyes, and talk 
about that boy baby, using his hammer 
to make gestures with. The iron cooled, 
of course, and then he would chuckle 
and say: ‘* You see, Parson, what a fool 
a man becomes when he has a baby.” 

**T don’t want to boast,” he said, on 
another occasion, ‘* but it honestly seems 
to me that I’ve got a remarkable boy. 
Have you ever noticed the size of his 
head, Parson? It scared me at first; but 
the doctor assures me that it is a perfectly 
healthy organ, which means, in my 
judgment, that the brain is going to be 
Websterian. We shall hear from that 
youngster some day ;” and again he 
chuckled. 

‘All right, Silas,” I said, ‘ provided 
you feed him on Gospel truth, and develop 
in him the muscle of moral principle.” 

“Bah!” he replied, with withering 
scorn ; ‘‘he’s going to play the role of St. 
George to the Church’s Dragon. He'll be 
a fighter, that fellow will, or he hasn’t 
my blood in his veins. When he gets old 
enough, you just listen, Parson, and you'll 
hear some one breaking things. There is 
to be no nonsense or flummery about him. 
I am not going to give him any of your 
old dogmas for a rubber ring to chew on 
when he’s teething.” 

“That is all very well,” I retorted, 
rather sharply; ‘‘but you forget one thing, 
Silas.” 

‘SAnh?” 

“It may be that your plans will not 
come out as you expect them to.” 

“H’m?” sneeringly ; ‘we shall see 
about that.” 

‘You are not running the world, Silas. 
Behind your will, there is a stronger 
will.” 

**Oh yes,” impatiently, ‘‘I know all 
that. It’s been dinged into my ears ever 
since I was knee high to a hopper-grass ; 
but when that boy grows up "— 

“Suppose he shouldn’t grow 
Silas !” 

The idea had apparently never entered 
his head. His eyes snapped, and I could 
see the lips tremble. He brushed my sug- 
gestion aside, however, with— 

‘‘Nonsense, Parson. By the laws of 
inheritance the little fellow is.in posses- 
sion of a first-rate body—that’s what his 
mother and 1 have given him—and as far 
as the Lord is concerned, why, the boy’s 
entitled to the regulation threescore and 
ten, isn’t he ?” 

‘*No, [think not, Silas. He is not en- 
titled, as you call it, to anything. The 


up, 





Lord knows better than we about these 
things, and he will give whatever time is 
thought best; that’s all. The child may 
live to cover a century, and on the other 
hand ”— 

‘*Hold up there, Parson,” cried Silas 
vehemently ; and he fairly stared at me. 
There was a look of terror in his face, 
He scowled, he raised his big, brawny arm 
as tho to strike some invisible foe. At 
last he said : 

‘** Parson, why do you scare me with 
such a bugaboo as that? The boy will 
come to manhood, never you fear ; but if 
he shouldn’t—” and the blacksmith’s 
whole frame trembled with passionate ex- 
citement. 

“Then you will say, ‘Thy will, not 
mine, be done,’ ’ I remarked, quietly. 

‘*No I won't—no I won’t,” he cried. 
“Td not submit to an injustice of that 
kind. I expect to be treated fairly in this 
matter. I’m not asking anything out of 
the usual, only a proper time for that boy 
to show what’s in him. If the Lord don’t 
think its within the limits of square deal- 
ing, I do, that’s all. And if he don’t 
choose to grant me that much, why, 
why "— Silas suddenly grew pale, but he 
proceeded to hammer vigorously at some 
hot iron on his anvil until I turned to de- 
part. When I had reached the door he 
had evidently recovered himself ; for he 
sang out, jocosely: ‘‘ Say, Parson, don’t 
borrow any trouble, man. It’s all right. 
I guess [ll be treated at least decently. 
Good-morning.” 

Silas was quite justified in being proud 
of the boy. Jim was a rare creature, one 
of those phenomenal children, who get 
disgusted with the world in early life and 
straightway goto Heaven. Some of the 
questions he asked his father, when he 
was only five years old, were at a white 
heat; and Silas got his fingers badly burn- 
ed. The youngster had wings under his 
little frock, and he might use them any 
day. I saw that, and the good and patient 
mother saw it; but somehow Silas didn’t 
see it, and nobody dared tell him. He 
had fixed it in his mind that the Lord 
would do certain things respecting the 
child, and made his arrangements accord- 
ingly. I think the first time he caught a 
glimpse of a possible disappointment, the 
first time it occurred to him that, after 
all, he wasn’t running the affairs of this 
life, was on a summer afternoon in ’92; 
that is, about a twelvemonth ago, The 
sun was just sinking in the west, redden 
ing the sky like the reflection of a prairie 
fire, and giving to nature a strange, 
wierd, supernatural appearance. It was 
almost time for supper, and Jim,as usual, 
was on his father’s lap. He leaned back 
against the giant’s body, and clasped his 
little hands about his uplifted knee. 
There was a far-away look in his eyes, 
and it was evident that some grave ques- 
tion was trying to get through his lips. 
He sat thus for ten minutes, not uttering 
a word, but looking, looking us earnestly 
as tho he had caught a glimpse of the 
minaretsin the great Beyond. At last he 
heaved a sigh, and said, hesitatingly : 

** Tsay, Pop !” 

‘Yes, Jim; what is it, boy ?” 

There was another silence, not broken 
by the child, for his question had not 
quite taken shape in his mind, and not 
broken by Silas, because a sense of awe, a 
sort of foréboding was creeping over his 
soul. At last, however, Jim began again, 
rocking back and forth the while. 

“Wim! Tsay, Pop, what is that place 
way off there anyhow ?” 

‘*What is what place, Jim ?” the giant 
answered, rather tremulously. 

** Why.” and Jim smacked his lips as 
children do when they are serious and in 
doubt, ‘‘don’t you know what I mean? 
What do you pretend you don’t for? You 
are a naughty Pop.” 

** Well, Jim, tell me, and then I’ll know 
for sure ;” and the giant’s heart began to 
beat fast. 

‘Well, what’s the place that you look 
at when you don’t see nothin’, cos there 
ain’t nothin’ to see? Way off, behind the 
clouds, where the stars come from at 
night? Why don’t you tell me, Pop ?” 

“*Off there, Jim?” What was it that 
made the blacksmith’s voice tremble? 

‘ Well, I suppose that’s the sky.” 
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**Ts there folks in the sky ?’ asked the 
child. ‘Isitallempty? Ain’t there no- 
body there, just as there is here ?” 

‘* Perhaps; but why do you ask?” and 
Silas spoke in a whisper. 

‘Cos Mother says that it’s Heaven up 
there. You know mor’n Mother, cos 
you're a man. Say, Pop, is that Heaven?” 

““Y-e-s, Jim, I s’pose it must be. 
Mother knows, I guess; and if she says 
so, it must be right.” 

The child seemed astonished at this an- 
swer. He turned his little head and 
looked straight into the father’s face; 
then said: 

‘* Now, Pop, you ain’t talkin’ true; you 
know you ain’t. I want you to tell me 
about it cos ”— 

Jim suddenly relapsed into silence 
again. The blacksmith wouldn’t for 
worlds bave asked Jim what that ‘‘cos”’ 
meant, for he was afraid to. The boy, 
however, waited for a moment, and then 
said : 

‘*Pop, you ought to ask me ‘Cos why ? 
Then I could tell you something.” 

‘*Aren’t you tired, Jim?” That was all 
Silas could answer. He didn’t know what 
he was afraid of ; but he was afraid, and 
wanted to evade the subject. 

‘*No, Pop, Iain’t tired, and I ain’t goin’ 
to bed. Now don’t you ’sist on it, will 
you?” 

“‘No, Jim, I shall leave that to your 
mother,” replied a broken voice. 

‘*Well, then, why don’t you say ‘Cos 
why? Ican’t tell you ’less you do, you 
know.” 

‘All right, then, Jim, ‘Cos why?” 

‘*H’m !” and Jim smacked his lips again, 
“Cos I’m goin’ there pretty soon; andI 
thought you could tell me all about it, 
you know. Don’t you see, Pop?” 

Silas nearly broke down at that. He 
shook like a leaf, and his eyes were blind- 
ed with tears. But Jim was so intent 
that he noticed nothing. - 

‘*T hope not, my boy,” was all that Silas 
could say. 

‘¢Oh yes, Ishall,” cried Jim, earnestly ; 
“‘l’m sure of it ; cos I seen some angels a 
little while ago, and they told me so.” 

“You saw angels, Jim? Why, my son, 
it isn’t possible.” 

“Don’t say that, Pop,” retorted the 
child; ‘‘for I tell youl did. I guess I 
know a angel from a ord’nary boy.” 

‘*Where did you see them? Tell me 
all about it.” And Silas thought he 
should fall to the ground, so startled was 
he. 

** Right down there, under the old elm. 
I was playin’, and two angels come up, 
and one of ’em cried out ‘Jim!’ and 1 
said, ‘What do you want?’ and he said, 
‘How would you like tocome with us? 
and I told him; ‘First rate, if Pop ’ll let 
me ;’ and I said I'd ask you, and you will, 
won’t you, Pop? Its ’nuff sight better’n 
here, and they asked me to get ready, cos 
they might come ’most any time. So, 
don’t you see, Pop, if ’m goin’, I want 
you to tell me who'll be there? S’pose 
Tiger'll be there? He wasa good dog, 
and I was awful sorry when he died. 
And do you s’pose Mary Babb'll be there, 
that was put in the ground ?” 

There was a great tempest in the 
father’s heart. He was being torn and 
wounded, and he groaned in bitterness 
of soul. His voice was hoarse and husky, 
and the veins in his forehead stood out 
like whipcords. 

Jim noticed it, and cried : ‘‘ Why, Pop, 
what's the matter? Wouldn’t you like 
me to have beautiful wings and fly all 
round higher’n the mountains and the 
clouds ?” 

“Come, Jim, let’s go into the house,” 
and the voice was broken, half whisper 
and half groan. Jim, however, seemed to 
be quiet and content. The prospect of 
being like the angels who had visited 
him was rather enticing, and yet there 
was a very serious look in his face, as 
tho he knew how hard it would be to part 
with ‘ Pop” and the dear mother. He 
trotted by the side of the giant, clasping 
the father’s big hand with his tiny one, 
but saying not another word. 

The next day Silas came to my study. 
Generally he hit the door a solid knock 
with his knuckles, a kind of world defy- 
ing knock ; but this time it was as timid 








as awoman’s. Something had come over 
the man, and when he entered and awk- 
wardly took a seat, there was a look in 
his eyes that I had never seen there 
before. He seemed to me like a chained 
panther crouching yet pleading. Hisface 
was flushed, and there were great drops of 
perspiration on his forehead. Evidently 
his soul had had a severe wrench. 

‘* Parson,” he began, and then hesitated. 
There was nothing for me to say, so I 
kept still; but I took his hat and gently 
laid it on a chair. That little attention 
opened the way for him, and he went on: 
‘** Parson, it’s about Jim I’ve come.” 

“Yes, Silas, I know.” 

‘*There’s somethin’ I don’t understand 
about that boy.” 

He turned restlessly and looked out of 
the window. 

‘*Do you s’pose, Parson, children ever 
know more’n grown folks ?” 

‘*Out of the mouths of babes and suck- 
lings,” I answered. 

“Yes, I’ve heard that before; but I 
never thought it meant anything partic- 
ular. P’raps it does, tho ;” and he fidgeted 
like one nervously unstrung. 

‘*T haven’t been able to do a stroke of 
work to-day, Parson, The forge seems 
pretty small business just now. Makin’ 
horseshoes and axletrees ain’t of much 
account when your only child”— He 
almost broke down. The tears gathered 
in his eyes, and he choked. ‘* When 
your only child is talkin’ about leavin’ 
you and goin’ to Heaven. ‘There! 
I’ve got it out, and I hope it'll do me 
good. l’ve come, Parson, to see if you 
can give me any information concerning 
the place Jim talks about. Fact is, he’s 
been askin’ me some pretty tough ques- 
tions lately, and I don’t know what to 
say. I never took much stock in Heaven, 
you know that, Parson; but if Jim’s 
goin’ ”’— 

“Perhaps it’s simply a childish fancy, 
an excited imagination,” I suggested. 

‘*No, ’tain’t that, I guess;” and he 
shook his head. ‘‘The doctor was there 
this morning again, and he says ”— 

‘Well, Silas, the doctor said ’’— 

“* He says there ain’t much doubt about 
it. Somethin’s wrong about the heart, 
and—and he may leave me any time. 
Good God!’ and he sprang to his feet, 
staring me full in the face. ‘‘S’pose he 
should be goin’ now, and I not there to 
say ‘Good-by, Jim !’” 

‘IT don’t think I could stand it,” he 
went on, ‘‘if ’twasn’t for Jim’s saying it’s 
all right. He’s seen ’em, and they’ve 
promised to come for him. He’s all 
ready, is Jim; but he wants to know 
about it. and I’ve run over here to have 
you tell me. I wouldn’t appear ignorant 
to that boy for worlds, Parson ; so post 
me up with all you know.” 

I talked with him for more than an 
hour, quotirg from various portions of 
Scripture; but the passage that struck 
him most was: ‘‘In my Father’s house 
are many mansions.” 

“That ain’t a mere figger of speech, 
then?” he asked. 

‘*No; it’s a literal fact.” 

‘**You say so on your honor, Parson? 
Yes, I guess you're right, for Jim says so 
too, or somethin’ very much like it. I 
never thought l’d come to feel as I do; 
but seems to me as tho I was a vessel in a 
storm with the shore straight ahead, but 
rocks and danger all round; and little 
Jim, that six-year-old feller, on deck, in 
command of the whole thing. What's 
that passage you quoted a minute ago? 
Say it again, please.” 

*** A little child shall lead them.’” 

‘* Yes, that’s it; that’s Jim, The world’s 
a good deal different from what I used to 
think, Parson, and it’s no use to go against 
the grain of it.” 

The days came and went. Jim hovered 
mid air as it were, like a homing pigeon, 
who flies in a circle for awhile before 
starting on his long journey. To the lit- 
tle fellow, going to Heaven was like going 
to the next town, He was very serious 
when he spoke of it, ‘‘ Cos 1 shall miss 
you awfully, Pop ;” and yet it was plain 
to see that he looked forward with child- 
ish pleasure. 

‘‘T should be afraid if it wasn’t for 
them angels that promised to take me 











with’em. But, Pop, there ain’t nothin’ to 
be afraid of, is there?” 

Silas, tortured in soul, listened, and 
answered as best he could. There was a 
fever in his heart, but for the boy’s sake 
he preserved a calm exterior. 

“No need to be afraid of God, need I, 
Pop?” he asked. 

Then Silas repeated the words, ‘‘ Suffer 
little children to come unto me.” 

‘*Praps they'll be glad to see me there. 
Say, Pop, if they ask me how you are, 
what shallI tell’em? I’m goin’ to tell 
’em my pop is getting ready to goto Jim, 
mayn’t I? You are, arn’t you, Pop?” 

What a marvelous reality Heaven was 
to that child! Perfect faith casteth out 
fear. No doubts, no dread. Of course, 
Silas was partly an actor. He was pre 
tending to believe much more than he 
really did believe. He wouldn’t have con- 
tradicted Jim for his right hand. He let 
the boy talk, and nodded his head in ap- 
proval, tho the rebellious thoughts were 
many and fierce. 

Silas used to sit at the bedside, his left 
arm under Jim’s pillow. He was thus 
ready at a moment to lift the little fellow 
when he had a fit of coughing. Jim very 
seldom talked, but he looked into the 
giant’s face with a glance of loving in- 
quiry, and once in a while whispered, 
** Pop, dear old Pop,” and then fell asleep 
again, A tender nurse that rugged man 
made, and he was never in the way, and 
never awkward in the performance of his 
duties. Love transfigures even natural 
clumsiness, or rather changes it into 
grace. There was love in every motion 
of Silas, in the glance of his eyes, in the 
keenly wa‘chful attitude of his big body, 
in the way he held the tumbler of water 
for Jim to drink. 

Syclops ina sick chamber waiting ona 
little child! No longer vehement in talk, 
or boisterous in gesture, but quietly mov- 
ing about on tiptoe as lightly as tho he 
were a girl. The sunshine stole in through 
the window, and smiled at what it saw, 
and the stars at night peered into the 
chamber to wonder at the strange spec- 
tacle. Even the birds, as they fluttered 
by, twittered in seeming curiosity as this 
brawny fellow sat and gazed with a bleed- 
ing heart at the dear boy. 

As the shadows were falling one after- 
noon, or as the afternoon was lapsing into 
evening, Jim’s little, thin voice broke the 
stillness like a faint and far-away echo. 
He had been very restless during a couple 
of hours, had been looking now at this 
corner of the room and now at that, as 
tho his eyes were following some object 
invisible to normal sight, but saying noth- 
ing, not even in reply to the anxious 
father’s soft inquiry. 

“Tsay, Pop!’ The sound of his voice 
could scarcely be heard. 

Silas was awestruck, for he was dimly 
conscious that that little soul was getting 
ready for flight and the little hands were 
putting aside the bonds of the flesh one 
by one. For a moment he couldn’t reply, 
but he trembled from head to foot. The 
boy knew more than he did, was dealing 
with eternal verities, was fluttering on 
the edge of life, apparently eager to be 
away. 

“IT say, Pop!” 
more, 

“Ay, Jim, Pop’s here.” 

‘*Do you cee ’em, Pop?” 

‘* What is it, Jim?” 

‘*Don’t you see ’em? Are you blind, 
Pop? There they are! Why don’t you 
listen? They’re talkin’ to you. Over 
there !” 

‘Yes, yes,” sobbed Silas, under his 
breath. 

‘*T knew you could, Pop,” came from 
the pillow. ‘‘ Ar’n’t they handsome? All 
right !” he made a motion with his hand 
as tho some one wanted to take it. ‘* Just 
wait a minute,” still looking fixedly 
toward the mantel, ‘and I'll be ready. 
’Tain’t fur, is it? Won’t you let Pop 
come, too? Bimeby? How dark it is, 
Pop! Hold me up. What is it?” 

There was a gasp, and the little fellow 
fell back on the pillow. It was all over, 
and there came a smile on Jim’s face as 
tho he was glad of it. 

Three weeks later I called at the forge. 
The giant and his sledge hammer were 
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there. The blows fell from just as vigor- 
ous an arm as in the old days, but the 
heart was new. The air of defiance had 
disappeared and in its stead was the bear- 
ing of a man who has been purified and 
softened by affliction. 

‘“*Do you remember, Parson,” he said, 
as he stood with me in the doorway—‘‘ do 
you remember quoting the words, ‘A 
little child shall lead them ?” 

I nodded. 

‘Well, that’s just it. Jim did that. I 
expected to lead him, but ’twas the other 
way. I should never have known there 
was a Heaven but for Jim. Now things 
are sodifferent. Everythingis so strange 
to me, and specially, I’m strange to my- 
self. No, Parson, I don’t know myself, 
The edges have been ground off, some- 
how, and I’m more like a human being. 
You see, Parson, the gist of the whole 
affair is right here. Jim must have 
known what he was talking about. He 
was a little fellow, but he couldn't have 
made a mistake about what he saw ; and 
if he saw angels then there are angels,and 
if there are angels,then Jim is one of ‘em, 
and there must be some place where these 
angels live, don’t you see? Well, that 
being so, my old ideas have packed them- 
selves off and a lot of new ones have 
come to take their places.” 

‘* Dear Jim!” And as Silas stood there 
in the doorway, looking, looking, thought- 
ful, tender, but still a giant, the father 
heart still bearing its burden, I said over 
and over again to myself : 

“God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform !” 
NEW YORK CITY, 
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THE BROWN MEN. 





BY ANNA H. BRANCH, 
Upon huge cliffs of barren bight 
Wild roses clamber, and a well 
Near by flows clear; but like the night 
I shun those piled and ragged blocks; 
For in the caves of yonder rocks 
The Brown Men dwell. 


Hist! ’tis the patter of soft feet 
Beneath my window, in the gloom; 
The dewy scented air all sweet 
Lifts the light curtain ; from without 
There comes a soft, melodious shout 
Into the ruom. 


‘*Come out and wander with us! Hark! 
Canst hear the music that we give ? 
See! This strange substance of the dark 
Is but the outside of our walls; 
We carve the moonlight into halls, 
And in that hollowed light we live.” 


Then, when | hear the Brown Men call 
Up through the window from below, 
I hide my head and fear them all 
And say my prayers, remembering well 
The stories that the people tell 
Of those who with the Brown Men go. 


Those roses grow so wild and sweet 
About the rocks! And ona day 
I went so near that to my feet 
A blossom fluttered, then I fled ; 
For as I stooped I saw a head 
Thrust at me from those walls of gray. 


They say that once two sweethearts kissed 
Beside that ragged mass of stone ; 
Nor were they seen again. I wist 
They knew the Brown Men well, and 
they— 
The Brown Men—in their halls of gray, 
Find that kiss sweet to feed upon. 


They say that I am strange and frail, 
And that I have but half a soul; 
And when I swing my milking pail 
They whisper. They have heard me tell 
Ionce drank from the Brown Men’s 
well 
And gave them toll. 


I gave them toll; for in the well 
1 lost my little cross of jet. 
My breath came roughly as it fell, 
The gold chain round my neck pressed 
tight, 
And through the waves,I dream at 
night 
That I can see it shining yet. 


I drank! I laugh! For tho I shun 
Those cavernous dark piles that roll 
Their tawny masses toward the sun, 
I know that some time from my bed 
I shall go forth, and strangely led 
Give to the Brown Men my half soul. 
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THE BIG TROUT WAS 
CAUGHT. 


BY FRANCIS S. PALMER. 


ONE afternoon in June, Mr. 
Raynor came into the library of his home 
in New York City. There he found his 
son Fred, a boy of fifteen, and his 
nephew, Harold Paine, who was about the 
same age. 

‘Well, boys,” he said, ‘‘it’s pretty 
warm, isn’t it? Now,I feel as if I needed 
alittle bracing air before settling down 
for the warm weather here in the city. 
How would you two like to spend a week 
with me in the Adirondacks, trout-fish- 
ing’ You've both worked hard at 
your books this last spring that | think 
you deserve an outing—and you'll need 
it, too, if you carry out that plan of spend- 
ing most of the summer in the city.” 

Of course the boys were glad to go. 
They had decided to work, at least during 
the first part of the summer, in Mr. 
Raynor’s brokerage office, and so learn 
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something of the business which they 
would enter when their educations were 
As Mr. Raynor said, both 
had worked hard in school, and, being a 
little run down in consequence, they felt 
that a week in the mountains, besides 
being a pleasant outing, would help them 
to do better work in the office. 

So it was quickly settled, and the next 
evening they were on the north-bound 
“sleeper.” The party consisted only of 
the two boys and Mr. Raynor, who threw 
aside his business cares and was as jolly 
as any boy. In their baggage were some 
old clothes, rubber wading boots, and a 
variety of fishing tackle. Harold was an 
ardent naturalist and collector of birds, 
and had with him his light, muzzle-load- 
ing shotgun, meant to 
shoot a rare kind of woodpecker which 
was said inhabit the 
forests. 

Early the next morning they reached a 
village on the western shore of Lake 
Champlain ; from there a narrow-gauge 
railroad carried them west into the 
Adirondacks, Finally, leaving the narrow- 
gauge, they took a stage drive over a 
rough forest road, and were set down at 
their destination, a hotel by a little moun- 
tain lake. 

What was left of the forenoon was oc- 
cupied in putting their tackle in working 
order ; then they started out to try two of 
the trout brooks. The boys took 
stream, and Mr, Raynor another. 

Harold was a novice at trout fishing, 
and it took him some time to realize how 
shy these mountain fish were. 
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In fishing 
a trout-brook it is necessary to steal up 
carefully behind bowlders or logs, and 
drop the line into the pool with the least 
possible disturbance; for the speckled 
trout has the eyes of a hawk and is as 
shy as a deer. 

So Harold did not have very good suc- 
cess this first afternoon, nor did Fred 
catch a large string. But both of them 
(for Fred was not an angler of vast ex- 
perience) gained much knowledge, if few 
fish. 

Mr. Raynor came home that evening 
with his basket full of trout. 

‘To-morrow,’ said he, **I want you 
boys to come with me up Pine Brook 
where I was this afternoon. i knew the 
brook where you were was not a very 
good one; but I thought it good enough 
to teach you a little experience in trout 
fishing. To-morrow you'll find more fish ; 
and lexpect you to be quite skillful.” 

The bracing mountain air was already 
having an effect on the two boys, and the 
next morning they had splendid appetites 
fora breakfast of the trout caught the 
day before. Mr. Raynor explained to 
them his plans for the day. 

“I will only go a mile back on the 
brook ana then will fish down to where it 
empties into the lake. You two go fur- 
ther back and fish slowly down on oppo- 
site banks: in that way we won’t inter- 
fere witheach other. Pine Brook is a big 
one and full of fish, so take your time in 
fishing down. You had better take a 
lunch and go prepared for an all-day’s ex- 
pedition.” 

The boys followed a path which was 
shown to them, and which brought them 


to the brook fully two miles from the 
lake. Besides his fishing pole Harold car- 
ried his light shotgun, thinking he might 
run across some rare birds. This gun 
being a muzzle-loader, he carried a pow- 
der-flask and a shot-pouch slung across 
his shoulder. 

Profiting by their knowledge gained the 
day before, the boys had good sport. The 
brook was broad and in some places deep. 
In these pools, where the water had worn 
its way under the bank, and among roots 
and stones, lurked swarms of the shy 
trout. 

The little hook attached to’a short line, 
and baited with angleworms, would 
hardly touch the water before a trout 
would snap it up and dart away. Thena 
quick jerk, and the lively, bright-colored 
little fish would be dancing about among 
the ferns and moss on the bank, 

The boys ate the lunch brought with 
them, and, building a fire, roasted some 
of the trout they had just caught, Fred 
had had the forethought to bring some 
salt along, and they found the trout very 
palatable. 

Early in the afternoon the boys came 
upon an unusually large and deep pool; 
the brook, curving here, had worn a deep 
hole in the soil, and the water lay dark 
and quiet under the bank. Soon they 
caught a dozen fish out of it, some of 
them larger than any they had yet seen. 
The boys lay on the opposite bank from 
the deep water. 

** Harold,” said Fred, ina subdued voice, 
‘look into the pool carefully, Don’t you 
see something likea broad stick lying near 
the bottom—something about two feet 
long? Well, I'm almost sure that that 
stick has just moved.” 

As they stared at this object it made a 
perceptible movement, changing its posi- 
tion by several inches. They also thought 
they could see a slight, steady motion like 
that made by the gills of a fish. 

**Tt’s a fish,” whispered Harold. 
what a monster ! 
the Trout.” 

‘*King or not, ’m going to capture 
him,” rejoined the other boy. 

But all efforts seemed in vain. Tho 
dangled just before it, the big tish paid no 
attention to the bait. [It was not hungry, 
or else was such an old veteran that it 
saw this was not an ordinary angleworm. 

** Evidently it can’t be caught. by bait,” 
said Fred ; ** but there’s one other way.” 

To the end of the ramrod of Harold’s 
shotgun he tied two fishhooks ; and, tak- 
ing this contrivance, went around and got 
on the bank above the pool. Crawling to 
the edge, he carefully thrust the rod, 
armed with the naked hooks, into the 
water, and slowly moved it toward the 
big trout. The movement of the rod was 
so quiet and gradual that the fish did not 
notice it; and, finally, Harold, who was 
watching from the opposite bank, saw 
that the hooks were close to its tail. Then 
Fred gave a combined thrust and jerk. 

The hooks cut the trout’s sides ; but 
they did not hold it. It dashed from the 
pool and went racing down the brook. A 
short distance below was a broad channel 
where the water was so shallow that the 
big trout’s upper fin could be seen above 
the surface, as it splashed its way down- 
stream, 

While the boys were ruefully staring 
after it, they saw some creature leap from 
the shore (ata point perhaps eight rods be- 
low them) and make a dash at the escap- 
ing fish. Harold caught up his shotgun, 
and the two fishermen hurried, as noise- 
lessly as possible, down along the brook. 
In a moment Harold caught sight of a 
black animal darting among some bowld- 
ers, and fired. 

They ran forward and were just in time 
to prevent the big trout from jumping 
back into the water. On itssides, besides 
the cuts made by the hooks, were the 
marks of teeth. Near by, amid the rocks, 
lay the animal that Harold had fired at 


“ But 
It must be the King of 








and killed. They decided, when they saw 
its round head, beautiful fur and long 
tail, that it was an otter. 

In the bank above where it lay wasa 
hole that led beneath a little ledge of 
rocks. The ground near by was worn 
smooth, and some bones were scattered 
about, 





‘That’s the otter’s den—where she has 
her young,” commented Fred. ‘Let's 
dig them out.” 

But this was not easily done. With the 
aid of sharp poles they tore away some of 
the earth; but a flat rock, too thick to 
break, was in their way. Now they could 
hear a noise of tumbling about in the lit- 
tle den ; it surely had inmates. 

‘* Suppose we try blasting them out,” 
suggested Harold. ‘ Here’s a flask full 
of powder.” 

They at once acted upon this idea, put- 
ting the powder in a small crevice be- 
neath the obstructing rock and tightly 
confining it. A piece of string madea 
fuse, and the boys, after lighting it, 
stepped back behind the trunks of some 
large trees, and awaited results. 

The blast was a success, There was a 
sullen explosion, and a great piece of 
rock was torn off, and rolled down the 
bank, splashing into the brook, They 
hastened to the den, which now was laid 
quite bare. In it two small, brownish 
animals were lying motionless. 

“We've killed them,” said Fred, sadly. 

But the young otters were living, hav- 
ing only been stunned by the explosion. 
In a few minutes they came to, and one 
of them, that Harold was stroking, sud- 
denly began to scratch at him and bite, as 
if very much alive. The boys lost no 
time in confining the little animals in 
their fish-baskets, having taken the fish 
out and strung them on a willow twig. 
The big trout had another twig to itself; 
and the boys, well burdened with trout 
and otters, set out for the hotel. 

The trout which the octer had captured 
for them proved to be eighteen inches 
long, and to weigh three pounds. The 
guides declared it to be the largest ever 
caught in any brook of the neighborhood. 

The old otter’s pelt (tho the fur is never 
very good in June) makes an interesting 
addition to Harold’s room in New York. 
The guides built a strong inclosure for 
the young otters, and they are thriving on 
a diet of fish and milk, They promise to 
be a great attraction to the guests at the 
Adirondack hotel near which Fred and 
Harold caught them. 

New York CIty. 
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ABOUT A BOY AND A BIRD'S 
NEST. 


BY VIRGINIA YEAMAN REMNITZ, 





PERHAPS if mother birds knew how well 
little boys can climb they would not build 
their nests in the trees. Perhaps if little 
boys knew—but never mind that now. 
Ted's mother told him all about it,and then 
Ted did something I am going to tell you 
about. 

One sunny afternoon, last May, Ted 
climbed up into a tall maple tree and 
found near its top a very comfortable 
seat, from which he could see into the 
street below without being easily seen 
himself. Ted loved to find a perch of this 
kind, so that when people he knew passed 
by, he could startle them by calling out 
suddenly or by dropping little twigs down 
on them. It was great fun to see the sur- 
prised person look around in a puzzled 
way and at last peer up into the tree to 
see Ted laughing there like a mischievous 
monkey. A rude street boy, who could 
not see a joke, had once shied a stone up 
into the tree, s0 Ted was rather careful 
now about the kind of people he sur- 
prised. 

On the day I speak of no one passed to 
whom Ted cared to call out; only a very 
feeble old man, whom Ted did not wish to 
annoy, and a very rough-looking boy who 
might shy another stone. So Ted, tired 
of looking down into the street, began 
looking about the tree for something to 
amuse him, A little breeze came whis- 
pering about his ears and, getting into a 
frolic, blew his cap off: but as it caught in 
a branch a little lower down Ted didn’t 
care, Anant crept by,dragging after him 
a dead bug, and Ted put little leaves and 
bits of bark in the way to see how bravely 
the ant would climb over them, pulling 
his heavy load with him. 

At last Ted let the ant go on, and just as 
he did so a whirr of wings near his head 
made him look around, to see a robin red 
breast fluttering about in a frightened 





way. Ted saw something else. It was 
the robin’s nest; very near him, within 
reach of his hand and with four pretty 
eggs in it. The poor mother bird was 
afraid to come near, and yet would not 
fly away and leave her little home. Ted 
put his hand out and took the nest ; the 
poor mother bird gave a distressed cry 
and flew away ; and Ted, reaching for his 
Cap, put the nest in it and climbed very 
carefully down. The mother robin flew 
around in the air with sad chirps and 
cries, and flew back again and again to 
the tree where her nest had been, quite 
cosy and safe she had thought, and beat 
her wings ; but Ted did not notice her at 
all. He heard his mother calling him 
when he got home, and for safe keeping he 
put the nest upin a tree on his own place 
and went into the house. 

His mother wanted him to go on an 
errand in the village. When he came 
back some boys who had come to see him 
were at the gate, and he played with them 
the rest of the afternoon without saying 
one word about the nest. But he often 
looked toward the tree where he had put 
it, and after the boys were gone he climb- 
ed up to look atit. There it was, quite 
safe, and the four pretty eggs unbroken. 
He hated to leave it when his mother call- 
ed him to come in to dress for tea, and de- 
cided that he would have another look at 
it before going to bed, 

At the tea table his mother asked him 
what he had been doing all the afternoon, 
and Ted told her about the bird’s nest. 

“Poor robin bird,” said his mother : 
‘*how sad she must feel this evening with 
her nest gone, and her eggs gone, and no 
place to go.” 

‘*Oh, she can build another nest,” Ted 
said, , 

‘*No,” his mother answered, ‘* she will not 
build another nestall this year. You have 
taken her house and all her family away 
from her. When the warm weather came, 
and the buds were out on the trees, that 
robin felt very happy. The long cold winter 
was gone and the time had come to build 
her a little home. So she and her mate 
flew all around until they found a very 
good place where they thought a nest 
would be quite, quite safe. I suppose 
birds think if they put their nests where 
peuple cannot step on them or run over 
them by accident, no one will disturb 
them on purpose.” 

Ted looked at his plate and Mamma went 
on. 

** When the robins had found the place 
they wanted they fell to work, as busy and 
happy as could be, bringing thiags to 
make the nest with and building it go it 
would be strong and well fastened to the 
tree, that the winds might not blow it 
down ; and go it would be soft and smooth 
inside that the little birds they knew 
would come might be comfortable and 
warm. When it was all done the mother 
robin sat patiently in her nest waiting, 
and when the pretty eggs came the father 
robin flew into a branch just over the 
nest, perched on a twig, and, looking 
down to see his mate sitting there over 
her eggs, he lifted up his head and sang 
ahappy song about it all, and chirped 
and called out till his little voice was tired, 
and he could not any longer tell how glad 
he was. 

**And so every day the mother robin 
sat on her eggs, thinking of the dear little 
robins which would come out by and by, 
and of how happy she would be then: 
while the father robin sang to her and 
chatted to her from .his perch near by, 
and every now and then would fly away 
to bring her a nice worm or a bit of bread 
so she would not be hungry—every day 
until to-day, and now the nest and the 
eggs are gone, and she cannot have any 
dear little robins. Poor mother bird, how 
sad she must be to-night ;” and after say ~ 
ing all this Mamma was very quiet. 

As I began to say in the beginning of 
the story, I suppose little boys do not 
know all about the story of a bird’s nest. 
or they would not take it away from the 

mother bird. Ted knew now, and now 1 
will tell you what Ted did. 

When Ted’s mother came to tell him it 
was bedtime, he said : 

‘* Please waita minute, Mamma; I want 
tO go somewhere with Papa.” 
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Mamma waited, and after he had whis- 
pered something to his father, Ted and he 
went out together. Ted led the way 
straight to the tree where the nest was. 

‘* Please boost me up this tree, Papa,” 
he said ; for it was getting dark, and Ted 
could not see to climb very well. Papa 
helped him up and Ted handed down the 
nest with the four eggs in it. Then he 
slipped down, and, taking his father’s 
hand, led him out of the gate and a little 
way down the street. He stopped under 
the tall ‘maple tree, and said : 

‘*Now please boost me up this tree, 
Papa.” 

Papa lifted him up, and then gave him 
the nest. Ted climbed along very care- 
fully until he came to the seat he had 
found early that afternoon.” Then he put 
the nest exactly in the place from which 
he had taken it. When he saw that it 
rested firmly, he clambered down and 
went home to bed. 

The next morning as Papa walked down 
the street on his way to the station, he 
looked up into the tall maple tree to see 
whether the mother robin had found her 
nest. She had found it, and was sitting 
there as proud and as happy as ever, while 
the father robin chirped on his perch near 
by. Again in the evening, as Papa came 
home he saw the bird on her nest, and at 
tea he told a friend who had returned 
with him, about a little boy who had 
taken a nest with eggs from a tree, but 
when he learned how sad it made the 
mother bird had put it back, and that the 
mother bird had found her nest and had 
been sitting on it all day. 

Then Ted clapped his hands and said : 
‘*IT know who the little boy was—I know 
who !” 

MADISON, N. J. 
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PEBBLES. 


THE fat man in the side-sbow is lying 
in wait for his victim. Galveston News, 


..“* How many servants do vou keep ?” 
* None; but we have no end of 
casual visitors.”’— Puck. 


7em as 


.. After the Honeymoon.—She (sweetly): 
“What would living be without me 2” 
He (gloomily) : ‘* Cheaper.’’— /'it- Bits. 


.- It is a strange meteorological fact 
that the sun never shines so hot on a base 
ball ground as on the harvest field.—Quin- 
ey Journal. 


..A Jersey City paper, speakiug of an 
accident, says: ‘‘One man was killed and 
the other had his head severed from bis 
body.’’—Judye. 


.. Belle: ‘ Would you call Blauche a 
beauty?” Jack: “Not unless I thought 
she was likely to overhear me.”’—Hate 


Fiel’s Washington, 


.. When a man moves out to California 
he always shows just as much pride in the 
climate as if be were responsible for it him 
self.— Somerville Journal, 


...- It is interesting and som?what dis- 
quieting to note how much more identifi- 
cation it takes to cash a check than it does 
to get lynched.— Washington Star, 

.. Eton Salzer: “* Where are those oy s_ 
ters I ordered on half shell 2’ Waiter ~ 
“Don’t get impatient, sah; we’re dreffle 
sho’t on shells, but yo’re next.”—Truth. 


..Broggs: “Hello, Mulligan, haven’t 
seen ye for a month. I| heard ye had gone 
to work.” Mulligan (indignantly) : ‘* Work? 
Naw. I’vebeen cleanin’ the streets for Tom 
Brennan.’’— Life. 


.. Little Johnny: “ May | hitch the dog 

to my wagon and have him pull me ””’ 

Mother: “ Pm afraid he’ll bite you.” Lit- 

tle Johnny: “It’s the other end I’m going 
to hitch.”’—Ram’s Horn. 


-. Handicapped.—Funny boy: ** Did you 
ever notice the advantage the funny book 
has over the funny paper *” Joke Editor: 
“In what way’ Funny boy: “ Why, it 
is bound to please.”’"—T'own Topics. 


..De man dat believes that dere’s only 
one road to Hebben, deah breddern, an’ dat 
dat one isde one he’s a-walkin’ on, is the 
kind ob a Christian dat makes de Debbel 
Jump for joy.—The Rev. PLINK PLUNK. 





When Weary and Languid 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
When you are weary and languid with the 
heat of summer, and strive in vain to keep cool, 
and your tem par also, the uss of Bors ford’s Acid 
Paospuate will materially aid yay. 








..--Professor Lumpin’s clothes are always 
in such a tattered condition that recently 
when he saw himself in a looking-glass, he 
took out his purse in order to give himself 
some alms.—Little Peddlington Gheewitz. 


..Oh, there ain’t no use in talkin’; 
This here government looks slim 
When the man is on the ox cart 
And the rope ison the limb! 
Atlanta Constitution. 


..-Dolan: ** Phwhat are yez settin’ dhere 
fur’ Phwhy don’t yez git to worruk ?” 
Clancy: ‘Oi was t’inkin’ what a foine 
country dhis wud be if Saturday noight 
kim round as af’n as Monday marnin’.’’— 
Puck. ° 


..‘‘IT say,” said Fuddles, who sometimes 
thinks he is smart, ‘“‘ what sort of fruit can 
you raise on an electric plant?’ But Fad- 
dies, who also thinks he is smart occasion- 
ally, promptly replied ‘ Currents.’’—Wash- 
ington Star. 


..A good many folks in dis world git 
credit for bein’ clever, deah breddern, wen 
de fact ob de matter is dat dere cleverness 
consists in dere ability to keep de world 
from findin’ out how ignorant dey really 
are.— Rev. Plink Plunk. 


.Clerk: ‘‘T want to get off for a few 
days, Mr. Hardscrabbie. My grandmother 
is dead.” Employer: ‘ Hicks, this is the 
fifth time your grandmother has died.” 
Clerk: ** Yes; Grandmother was an extraor- 
dinary woman.” —Tit- Bits. 


..The Johnson Family Visit the Great 
White City.—Paterfamilias (entering the 
gate at the head of the procession): ‘* Great 
lan’, Gloriah! I'd a giben dat spotted mule 
ob mine for the contrac’ ob whitewashin’ dis 
yer place !’’—Harper’s Weekly. 


..A visitor to Florida asked a native 
how they managed to keep their meat sweet 
in summer. ‘‘ We-uns don’t eat meat in 
summer,” he replied. ‘‘ What do you eat, 
then »”’ ‘* Fish, marm,’”’ was the answer. 
‘ What do you live on in the winter ?”’ 
“ Yankees,”’ said the conch.— Ram’s Horn, 


..The facetious man bad built himself 
a nice new house with a stone veranda 
and steps up inthe front, and took a friend 
to look at it. ‘‘ Very nice—very nice, in- 
deed,” said the friend, critically ; ‘ but it 
has such a set look. Lacks expression, you 
know.” “ Of course, replied the owner ; but 
what else could you expect from a house 
with such a stony stair ?’’ And he sat down 
on the steps and laughed.— Detroit Free 
Press. 


..She walked up to the fan counter of a 
large store, rustling in silk petticoat and 
gorgeous in russet shoes and chamois 
gloves. ‘Have you,” she began, in a loud 
but not absolutely certain voice—“ have 
you—-er—any of those derseeaycle fans ?”’ 
**Any what ’” inquired the clerk, in amaze 
ment. ‘Oh,’ said the young person, lofti- 
ly, ‘‘they’re generally called fans derseeay- 
cle, but the straight way seemed good 
enough for me.”’ When even this explana- 
tion failed to throw any light on the sub- 
ject she walked out again, saying that she’d 
look elsewhere, where the clerks knew 
something. Such are the ways of the fin de 
siecle young person. Omaha Sunday Bee. 





Too Slow 
in making 
clothes, this 
was. It had to 
go. And yet 
people thought 
it a pretty good 
thing in its 
day. Some ot 
them couldn't 
believe, all at once, that there was 
anything better. Just so with every 
improvement. The old way always 
has some benighted ones who cling 
to it to the last. 
Too Fast 
in ruining clothes, 
un-making them— 
that’s the trouble 
with the washboard. 
But it’s going now 
and going fast, to 
join the spinning- 
wheel. Women find 
it doesn’t pay to rub their clothes to 
pieces over it. They can wash better 
with Pearline. Less work, less 
wear, no ruinous rub, rub, rub. 
That’s the modern way of wash- 
ing—safe, easy, quick, cheap. No 
wonder that many women have 


thrown away the washboard. 
Boware of imitations, 78 JAMES PYLE, N, ¥ 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ac - 
dressed * Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 








A WORD WITHIN A WORD. 

1. Take a tree from cleansing, and leave to 
fly. 

2. Take to deserve from instruction, and 
leave a fish. 

3. Take trifling from gently, and leave 
cunning. 

4. Take a Chinese measure of distance 
from opinion, and leave a kind of meat. 

5. Take a Chinese instrument of music 
from large fruits, and leave low, thin-soled 
shoes. 

6. Take to receive from errors, and leave 
error. 

7. Take a relation from a certain kind of 
craft, and leave a woman’s name. 

8. Take search from seclude, and leave a 
prophet. 

9, Take place from estimated, and leave a 
coarse grass. 

10. Take a preposition from fashioned, 
and leave belief. 

11. Take always from adored, ana leave a 
color. 

12. Take a sticky substance from a bird, 
and leave to throw. K. C. H. 
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PYRAMID, 


* * O * ® 
ee» * O #& & F 
*._ * * * OF * * * ® 


* *£+ * & * OR *# *# & 


1. Upper letter, a consonant. 

2. Left hand of central letter, myself ; 
right-hand, upon. The whole word across, 
a fruit. 

3. Left hand of central letter, humanity ; 
right hand, relationship. Whole a South 
American bird. 

4. Left hand of central letter, to jump; 
right hand, parts of the head. Whole, 
times, which leap over a day. 

5. Left hand of central letter, to crush ; 
right hand, accents. Whole, stones for 
sharpening. 

Word down the center, amusements. 

DIAMOND. 


* 


* . ’ ” * 7 * 
7 * * * x 
* + * 
* 


1, A consonant; 2, a tree; 3, to stain; 4 
enrollas a list of jurors; 5, delights ; 6, re- 
lease from slavery; 7, to refit a ship; 8 


permit; 9, aconsonant, 


’ 





youu deta taddittnttndindn 


Whet ther quaffed ¢ 
from a_ vessel of | 

tin, glass or gold; 
There's nothing so x 
2 good for the young - am | 
or the old—as 


/Hires 











giving, 
3 fying Becsncti A 
} temperance drink for 


temperance people. 
A asc. package makes 5 gallons. 


Sold and Enjoyed —eciamesell 
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OVININ 


Prolonged General Grant’s life 
for four months, enabling him 
to finish his memoirs and leave 


All 
the world knows that. ry 


his family provided for. 


\RRY'S TRIGOPHEROUS 
HAIR» SKIN. 


An elegant dressing, Prevents 
balduers, gray hair. and dandruff 
‘4 Makes the usir grow thick andsoft 
—— Cures eruptions and disceses of tbe 
kin, Heals cuts, burns, bruisesand 
epraipa, All nena er hy all Wcta. # Brone Rt, NY, 










ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY 20Ta. 
QUEER PUZZLE. 


S A Y M ET 
OARS T R EE 
LARVA ALIERN 
AC’ DU LAT SE 
RAT ED EN TER 
OATS Pik aA 
WAN F EN 


TRANSPOSITIONS., 
Heart, earth, Terah, hater, Herat. 


CROSS OF DIAMONDS. 


Ra p 
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PR y¥ 
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VEGETABLE 


PAIN DESTROY 


THE WONDER OF HEALING ! 
FOR PILES, BURNS, SUNBUENS. 
DIARRHGA, STINGS, SORE THROAT. 
SORE EYES, INFLAMMATIONS AND 
HEMORRHAGES OF ALL EINDS. 





Prepared only by POND’S EXTRACT CO., 
NEW YORK AND LONDON, 
See our name on every wrapper and label, 
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EXTRACT OF BEEF 


i, a medical comfort and stimulant The} 
Medical Profession recommends highly the use 
of 


in Liebig COMPANY'S () 
Extract 6 


—= <3 
oe 


} in all cases of Weakness and digestive disorder. 0 
Try acup when exhausted and see how refresh. 

ii ing it is 

() This is a of Justus tj 
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cq facsimile Savon Liebiz 

)) of the () 

on the jar 
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jj BE SURE AND GET THE GENUINE. }} 
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CALIFORNIA: 
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By the Santa Fe Route. The 
most attractive American tour. 
A new descriptive book, with 
the above title, containing over 
150 pages and as many pen and 
ink illustrations, sent free on 
receipt of 4 cents in postage, by 

JNO. J. BYRNE, 


729 Monadnock Building, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











CHARLES SUMNER. 


INDIA PROOFS. 


STEEL ENGRAVING, 
Bl ss a bal Oe — oe ae 


Price, $5.00, Postage or Express Prepaid. 
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DO NOT BE DECEIVED 

with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which 
stain the hands, injure the iron, and burn 
red. The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Bril- 
liant, Odorless, and Durable. Each package 
contains six ounces; when moistened will 


make several boxes of Paste Polish. 


HAS AN ANNUAL SALE 0F 3,000 TONS, 


BAKER'S BREAKFAST COCOA. 


NS SELF-ACTING 
SHOR SHADE ROLLERS 
Beware of imitations. 
NOTIC 
AUTOGRAPH 
OF 








- A BRAIN FOOD = 
FOR THE EFFECTS OF MENTAL STRAIN 


A CONCENTRATED BRAINFOOD.) 

A NEW DISCOVERY. IN THE CHEMISTIY OF 
TISSUE-FEEDING PRODUCTS, 
THIS IS NOT A MEDICINE, 
but a concentrated food, and will positively re- 
lieve the long train of nervous symptoms caused 

by overwork, worry and debilitating losses. 

You take a powder dry on the tongue four 
timesa day; as a result you have new life, en- 
ergy and renewed vigor. Price per Box, $1. 
Manufactured only by THE C. L. HAZZARD CO., 

P.O. Box 529, Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A, 

Atrial bor will be sent free to any one mentioning 

this paper 
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() Hot Air, 
') Steam and Hot Water 

() are the three modern methods of heating, {| 
{ and have followed each other in the order +, 
) named. The FURMAN Hot Water and | 
{) Steam Boilers are as near perfection as | | 
“ Capital and Labor can produce. 
) Economy in the matter of coal. Safety, } 
() Strength, Durability, Simplicity of the (\ 
‘) FurMAN boilers are points worth investi- 
t) gating. 

{ Our book—200 pages, 
() tions—sent free, 


HERENDEEN MFG. CO., (y 
10 Dunn St., Geneva, N.Y. 
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farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be ylad to recetve 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
interested.) 


THE STRAWBERRIES OF 18933. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 

It is nota favorable year to institute an 
entirely just estimate of strawberries. The 
two weeks that opened the picking season 
were very dry, andthe crop was practically 
spoiled. I hesitate in pronouncing judg- 
ment on any sort not previously tested ; 
but my notes may help somewhat those 
who propose planting in the fall of 1893. 

Mrs. Cleveland once more proves to be 
valuable fora home berry. It isa bright, 
handsome red, of large but not largest size; 
very uniform also in size, and is a prolific 
bearer. The growth of the plant is one of 
the best among nearly forty varieties. 

Thompson’s 51, which will, Isuppose, soon 
be offered for sale, is a seedling of M. T. 
Thompson’s, of Rio Vista, Va. The berry 
needs the best culture to do well, and then 
shows avery long fruit, often flattened at 
theend. Itisa solid berry and good ship- 
per. Lam in doubt yet whether to advise 
its extensive planting ; but I believe it: will 
be safe to do so. 

Pearl does well with us once more, but 
not by any means as wellas it has done; 
and ishall not plant it again in competi- 
tion with the best. 

Clara is a good berry, but one that, on the 
whole, I shall drop out. 

Edgar Queen disappoints us entirely as 
to quality, and as to form of berry, which 
is ill-shaped. It has no great claim on 
planters. Growth is inferior. There is 
some very large fruit. 





Lida once more I mark as a berry not to 
be discarded. It is six or seven years since 
it was sent out, but it is one of the best we 
yet have. The color is not the best; but in 
all other respects it may be marked as 
worthy to be retained. 

2arker Karle is truly a great bearer; but 
unless the season be favorable it might as 
well not bear at all, for the berries will be 
small. The foliage is poor, and growth not 
by any means the best. It does not cover 
the ground well, and dries out easily. 

Middlefield is a bright, handsome berry, 
aud decidedly prolific; but it is hardly me- 
dium in size this year. My experience with 
it for two years, however, gives it a high 
place. 

Saunders is handsome aud prolific, but 
quality inferior and growth second best. 

Tippecanoe is better than I expected in 
growth, bearing and quality. Bright in 
color, it is also one of the really good eating 
berries. It is a favorite. 

Gypsy | grow only because of its fine 
quality. The berry is too small, altho not 
much below medium. 

Cumberland is one of the quite old sorts ; 
but where is there a better? It always 
grows well everywhere. It is extremely 
handsome in shape, always perfect ; and its 
color, tho rather too light, is very inviting. 
It is ripe just after the earliest. 

Beder Wood is bright-colored, and pro- 
lific, ripening all its berries. It is worth 
keeping on our list of choice berries. It is 
one of our earliest strawberries, close after 
Crystal City. 

Williams has done far better than I an- 
ticipated. It is a rich-flavored berry, of 
dark color, a good grower, and good shipper. 
I think it one of the best new oues. 

Bubach holds its own as one 
noblest berries in all respects. 
description. 


of our 
It needs no 


Yale is a moderate grower, prolific, and a 
good berry; not equal to Williams and 
Bubach, but better than the last for ship- 
ping. 

Crawford is a very prolific berry, giving 
occasionally handsome fruit; but many of 
the berries are misshapen. The plant is 
admirable; flavor good. 

Haverland is sometimes a wonder; but it 
cannot endure a drought, nor any better 
can it endure much wet weather. In the 
latter case it is soft and rots, besides being 
flavorless. I shall continue to plant it, but 
more sparingly. 

Gillespie is a seedling of Haverland, re- 
sembling its parent ; but, so far as [ can see, 
notso good a bearer, and only better in be- 
ing a trifle firmer. 

Princess is handsome, but gives me no 
reason for believing in it as the coming 
berry. 

Thompson’s 64 is an enormous bearer, and 
very late. It wili, | think, be of great value. 

Thompson’s 81 is also an excellent bearer ; 
and in all respects I consider it a very 
promising berry. [tis a handsome scarlet in 
color, The power of these two berries to go 
to fruit is amazing. 

Sharpless is my all-around best straw- 
berry yet, for late, as Cumberland is best 
early. I cannot supersede it, 

Standard is an applicant for favor that 
pleases me. It is bright, handsome and 
prolific. 

Leader and B-verly disappoint me very 
much, as they have been sent out with 
most abundant praise. ‘Chey probably are, 
however, much better berries than they 
seem to be this year. I should judge that 
in good years they would be good croppers 
of fair-sized, dark-colored, and excellent 
shipping fruit, 

Barton, I think, will prove a real acquisi- 
tiou. Itis very prolitic, of fine size and 
good form. Thecolor is not the brightest, 
but that is not against the berry. 

[have among all my seedlings but two 
that L value highly enough to plant. As 
they are not for sale 1 will deserive them. 

Powell’s No. Lis only a moderate maker 
of plants, and has many double flowers. It 
dces not ripen quite evenly, but the whole 
berry is sweet, and the uncolored part is not 
green but white. The berry is exceedingly 
large and of the highest flavor. 

Powell’s No.2 is a much better plant- 
maker, altho the plants are individually 
no larger than No. 1. Thefruit is nearly as 
high flavored and nearly as large as that of 
No. 1. It covers the ground with great 
rapidity. This bad year both these seed- 
lings have given me a fair amountof superb 
fruit. 

Visitors examining my beds never fail to 
give to these seedlings the first place for 
richness of flavor, with excellent body. 
They will not be disseminated till fully 
tested, and passed on by the best judges. 

Jessie is a really good berry with me, 
handsome and early, and fairly prolific; but 
I drop it out. 








—— 


Warfield is; like Crescent, too sour; but it 
is a fine shipping fruit. ‘Che plant is pistil- 
late while Jessie is staminate;and they go 
fairly well as companions, or better Beder 
Wood and Warfield. 

If selecting a dozen for planting I take 
Cumberland, Bubach, Sharpless, Haver- 
land, Mrs. Cleveland, Lida, Middlefield, 
Williams, Beder Wood ; and as soon as they 
are for sale Thompson’s 64 and 81. My two 
seedlings I shall plant largely. 

Of those I expect good results from are 
Princess, Standard, Barton. 

The strawberry cannot be grown profita- 
bly without abundant moisture. It is well 
worth our while to adopt methods of irri- 
gation. I propose a well worked by wind, 
filling a tank above my gardens, from 
which well water may be carried to any 
part. When we lose two hundred dollars a 
year on one sort of berry it will pay to ex- 
pend one hundred dollars on water supply. 

The strawberry gives us five times the 
labor and care of any other small fruit, 
and it does not pay unless the cropis a 
thoroughly good one. The land must be 
entirely free of weeds; too much enrich- 
ing is hardly possible, and the plants must 
be covered in winter. Still there is no fruit 
that so wins the enthusiasm of average 
horticulturists. There is something about 
the strawberry that awakens zeal and 
makes hard work easy. I do not recom- 
mend it for culture on a large scale unless 
in peculiarly favored localities. 

CLINTON, N. Y. 

—_—_—____-> 


OLIVE GROWING IN CALIFORNIA. 
BY JAMES K. REEVE, 

AMONG the fruits whose cultivation is yet 
in an experimental stage in California is 
the olive. There is noquestion as to the 
fact that it may be successfully grown, or 
that it will produce bountifully. But 
whether the products will yield a profit 
that will warrant planting the tree in place 
of the orange, the lemon and the many other 
fruits which are known to give an assured 
profit,is a question which is as yet undeter- 
mined, 

The olive has been grown in Southern 
California for a hundred years or more, 
having been introduced by the Mission 
Fathers ; and the old trees which yet grow 
thriftily about scme of the ruined and 
abandoned missions is sufficient evidence of 
its adaptability to this soil and climate. 

This fact of the longevity of the tree is 
strongly urged as a reason why the cultiva- 
tion of the olive should be profitable; once 
planted, an orchard will endure for hun- 
dreds of years. 

The variety grown in California is called 
the Mission olive, because it has been prop- 
agated from the old mission trees. It is 
smaller than our imported fruit, the flesh is 
softer and separates more readily from the 
pit. On account of its size it does not make 
as good an appearance when bottled, and 
will not sell for as much money. But its 
size does not prejudice the quality of the 
oil made from it. 

One of the largest growers in the State, 
who has gone very thoroughly into the 
study of olive culture in Europe, claims 
that the Mission olive is identical with that 
grown upon the high tablelands about Nice, 
which is noted as producing the very finest 
quality of oil. 

In the manufacture of the oil lies the best 
opportunity for profit. There is always a 
good demand for a pure article of the best 
quality, and in the imported oils this is be- 
coming more and more difficult to secure. 
It is extensively used in medicine and sur- 
gery, aud there purity is even more essen- 
tial than for table use. It is an open secret 
that much of our imported olive oil is adul- 
terated with cottonseed oil, which has first 
been exported for that purpose. It is a 
mere matter of justice to say, by way of 
contrast, that in the various California 
factories which I have visited, and where I 
have examined into every process, from the 
crushing of the fruit tothe bottling of the 
oil, I have seep nothing that would lead me 
to suspect the slightest adulteration. 

Aside from the uses that I have mention- 
ed, it may not be generally known that 
olive oil is largely employed in the manu- 
facture of fine woolen goods. For this the 
finer qualities are not essential, so there is 
an ample market for the inferior grades, as 
well as for the best. It is difficult to say 
just how profitable an olive orchard may 
reasonably be expected to become. When 
it was first realized that this could be 
grown here as a ‘money crop,” and during 
the boom days of Southern California some 
extravagant stories were told, which now 
will hardly bear the analysis of pure rea- 
sou, 





The orchards are as yet hardly extensive 
enough or old enough to enable one to 
strike any definite average of production. 
From an orchard in full bearing the yield 
has been stated at two hundred and fifty 
gallons of oil per acre. As the largest 
growers have their own mills and handle 
the crop, manufacture, bottle and sell the 
oil themselves, it is safe to say that they 
realize five dollars per gallon for it. 

But from this must be taken the cost of 
manufacturing. The expense of gathering 
the crop is also a considerable item, one 
grower saying to me that it amounted to 
one-third the value of the fruit. These 
items will cut the profits down materially 
from the figures that have been so enthusi- 
cally claimed, yet still leave it a remunera- 
tive crop. Among the points in favor of 
olive culture are: First, the fact already 
mentioned, that the tree is exceedingly 
long-lived. It has become a proverb that 
“he who plants an olive orchard leaves an 
an inheritance for future generations.” 
Further, the tree has few enemies, and the 
crop rarely fails from any reason. The 
orchird does not require excessive care or 
cultivation, and will thrive with less water 
than most of the other fruits grown here. 

If it can be made profitable, there is good 
reason for encouraging its extended culti- 
vation, as our olive products are now 
wholly imported, except the little that 
California supplies. So that olive planting 
could be conducted upon a very large scale 
without any danger of overproduction, and 
the labor and land devoted to the industry 
would not come into competition with the 
efforts of other fruit producers. There is 
no place other than Southern California in 
our country where the olive can be grown 
with profit. A few trees are to be found 
along the southeastern portion of the Flor- 
ida peninsula ; but both the soil and the 
climate there are too moist to suit them, 
and, of course, the humidity of the climate 
precludes drying the fruit—the first step 
toward the manufacture of oil. j 

There is one Way in which the olive tree 
might be utilized here, that has escaped 
attention except (so far as I have been able 
to discover) ina single instance. A single 
glance at an olive orchard can hardly fail to 
impress oue with its value as an ornamental 
tree, from its graceful habit of growth, 
dense head and dark, glaucous foliage. 
Most California communities take great 
pride in their well-planted streets and 
avenues, not only in the towns but in sub- 
urban and country districts as well. ‘Lhe 
famous Magnolia Avenue at Riverside is 
an example of what I mean. Miles of 
streets and roads are planted with double 
rows of eucalyptus, pepper and palms— 
none of them more beautiful or better 
adapted to the purpose than the olive. And 
whereas these trees produce nothing of 
value, the olive would in a few years pro- 
duce a crop that would do much to solve 
the problem of road maintenance. In its 
favor, above any other fruit tree which has 
been suggested for such purpose, is the fact 
that the green olives would not be a con- 
stant temptation to the deprecatory small 
boy. 

The single case to which I have referred, 
where this bas been done, is near Glendora, 
There, a few yearsago, a gentleman planted 
fifty olive trees along the highway in front 
of his place. These have received only the 
ordinary attention usually given to such 
trees, and have grown accordingly. Yet 
the wisdom of his method has been shown 
this season, as the trees have averaged 288 
pounds of fruit per tree, and the fruit soid 
for 3's cents per pound. This made the 
income (gross) $10.08 per tree, or $504 for 
the fifty trees. At this rate a double row a 
mule long would yield about forty-five hun- 
dred dollars, a sum that would go a long 
way toward keeping a road in good condi- 
tion. 

This method of securing road funds has 
long been practiced in portions of Europe 
with good results ; and where a community 
have a tree so well adapted to it as the olive 
it seems that common sense should dictate 
itsemployment. Aside from any estimates 
of excessive profit, this adaptability of the 
tree and the fact that its extended cultiva- 
tion would relieve us from our present de- 
pendence upon a foreign supply of olive 
products are two great reasons why its 
planting should continue. And while thus 
far our consumption of fruits is keeping 
pace with production, it is quite possible 
that a day will come when California will 
feel the need of diversifying her industries 
as widely as her soil and climate will ren- 
der possible. It were better that this should 
begin now rather than to wait until stern 
necessity compels it. Southern Arizona 
and New Mexico are already rivaling her 
in some respects—in the production of 
peaches, of apricots, of grapes—and these 
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have in their favor nearness to the great 
Eastern markets, 

The whole science of olive culture cannot 
be learned in a day nor a year; and itis 
none too soon now fora wide and serious 
consideration of the whole subject, with a 
complete elimination of all the elements of 
romance and of excessive and over-sanguine 
statement. 

FRANELIN, O. 
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A FATAL SHEEP DISEASE. 


BY AGRICOLA, 





A DISEASE which is proving to be quite 
fatal to flocks throughout this State is due 
to an internal parasite known scientifically 
as strongylus contortus, one of the stomach 
round worms, this particular one being 
found mostly in the fourth stomach of 
sheep and sometimes in the intestines. The 
symptom which is first most noticeable, 
and yet one which is really an advanced 
symptom of the disease, is the swelling of 
the under jaw and lip, and even of the en- 
tire head. If these swellings are punc- 
tured, they will emit a yellow, watery sub- 
stance. Affected sheep mope around fora 
few days and death shortly ensues. Anoth- 
er evidence of the disease is the turning of 
the eyelid, on its underside, to a sort of but- 
termilk color, and the fine, red veins take 
on a bluish cast. This symptom is an ear- 
lier one, perhaps, than the swelling, and 
sheep should be carefully watched when 
they appear to be ‘off feed,” and are not 
looking as well as they ought when no good 
reasons can be given therefor. 

The cause of this disease is a minute para- 
site worm which, as we have said, exists 
within the fourth stomach of the sheep, 
living on the nutriment there furnished 
and also upon the blood of the animal. 
While any sheep may be infested with these 
parasites, yet those which have come out of 
the winter in a weak condition and the ewes 
who have had lambs this spring most 
quickly succumb to the disease. This is, 
perhaps, owing to the fact that they cannot 
furnish nutriment enough. for both the 
lambs and the parasite worms. They strike 
at the very life of the sheep by taking its 
blood and also the nutriment, or nutri- 
tious elements of feed, which go to make 
strength. 

If a carcass of a sheep affected with this 
disease is opened after death, and a post- 
mortem examination held, it will be found 
that the whole carcass, to a greater or less 
extent, is of a whitish color, owing to a 
lack of bloud; and the lungs will be found, 
also, of awhitish tinge instead of a pink, 
as when in health. These minute worms 
are about one-half or three-fourths of an 
inch in length and will be found, on open- 
ing the stomach, in clusters, presenting the 
appearance of a mass of reddish threads, 
their color being due to the blood which 
they have taken from their victim. 

As we have before remarked, it is neces:a- 
ry that the disease be taken in its first 
stages if a cure is to be effected. In rare 
cases, even if the dropsical swelling has 
come on the underjaw, a cure may be 
effected; but in a large majority of cases 
after the sheep refuses to eat, particularly 
in this disease, there is little use of at- 
tempting a permanent cure. There are 
various remedies for the treatment of this 
disease, and these we wil! give for the bene- 
fit of sheep breeders who may peruse this 
article. Assoon as the first symptom ap- 
pears, or, indeed, as soon as thesheep has a 
sickly appearance, give promptly a table- 
spoonful of spirits of turpentine, mixed 
with about five or six times its quantity of 
raw linseed oil. Put this mixture into a 
pint or so of new milk and feed it to the 
affected sheep. Asa laxative, after about, 
six hours, give four ounces of Epsom salts 

in about one-half pint of warm water. An- 
other remedy, which we observe is recom- 
mended by the Bureau of Animal Industry 
at Washington, is the following: Linseed 
oil, one ounce ; turpentine, one-half ounce, 
Shake well together, and give in one dose. 
Another remedyis one part spirits of tur- 
pentine and sixteen parts milk. Shake well 
together, making an emulsion, of which give 
two to four ounces to each animal, accord- 
ing to their ages. Lambs may be affected 
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by this disease as well as old sheep, but, 
of course, do not need so strong a dose. 
When this disease was prevalent some 
years ago in Texas, Dr. Detmers recom- 
mended in his report, as Commissioner of 
Agriculture, the use of a tartar emetic, 
madeas follows: Dissolve one-half pound of 
tartar emetic in twelve quarts of water, and 
give from one to two ounces of the solu- 
tion to each animal. It is recommended 
that medicines be given to sheep while 
thirsty. A dose of from four to six ounces 
runs more directly to the fourth stomach 
than larger doses. 

As a general preventive of worms in 
sheep, the following is recommended after 
a successful use of fifteen years: Mix to- 
gether one bushel of salt, one gallon of 
sulphur, two quarts of pulverized rosin. 
Put the mixture in a trough with a cover, 
and place it where the sheep can get to it 
easily. Prompt attention is important in 
any such disease, and particularly so in the 
one we have above described. 


A HONEY PARTY. 


BY ANNA LYMAN, 








THIS was to be the closing supper of the 
season ; and as there had been “ pink teas,” 
and other color teas, the young girls were 
wondering what new, “ never-before-heard- 
of”? idea they could carry out, and end the 
season in ‘ta blaze of glory.’? Some one 
suggested a Honey Party, and, after much 
discussion, this was agreed upon, especially 
as one of the Club kept bees, and so enthu- 
siastically admired them that she was very 
willing to help in any way. There isn’t 
one in ten that ever had the courage to see 
the bees work in the hive; but at the house 
of this young lady there was a contrivance 
where the most timid could see the little 
workers, and not a bee could come near 
them. 

The lower half of the dining-room win- 
cow was raised and a box fitted tightly the 
whole length underneath the sash. Toward 
the room was glass, the other side had an 
aperture that let the busy little things out 
into the garden ; so one could sit in her easy 
chair in the room and watch the whole 
process of storing the honey in the cells. 
When the girls walked out into this dining 
room it certainly was a very different ‘“‘tea’”’ 
from any they had ever had. They were 
delighted with the glass hive in the win- 
dow, and for awhile forgot the table. But 
a chorus of ‘Oh’s!”” and ‘‘ Ah’s!”’ gratified 
the hostess when they all sat down. 

In the center was a square of turf with 
real white clover blossoms, and bees made, 
to be sure, out ot black tissue paper and 
wire, hovered over them. There was comb 
honey and crackers, cookies, wafers dainti- 
ly served, while batter cakes, smothered in 
strained honey, was dealt out to the hungry 
girls. After all were satisfied, the hostess 
read a short essuy on the wonders of bee 
life, and there was the glass hive with the 


workers storing the honey for illustratian. 
Soine of the girls declared that they would 
start a hive just for a new fad, or for pin 
monev. If they did they probably found 
out that, like everything else, to succeed 
there must be plenty of work and patience, 
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TEA. —The market is quite active and firm for 
Amoy and Japans, but other grades are quiet. 
Amoy is quoted at 13@18c.; Fuchan, 14@35c.; 
Formosa, 17@42c., and Japan, 11@32c. 

COFFEE.—The coffee market is dull and 
heavy, with prices generally declining. There 
has been very little buying except for imme- 
diate consumption. Quotations are nominal: 
Java, 21@28c.; Mocha, 21@22c.; Maracaibo, 
l7w@22c.; Laguayra, 18@2246c., and Brazil, 
164@1kc. 

SUGAR.—Refined is quite active and firm at 
quotations. Cut loaf and crushed are 57¢@6.06c.; 
powdered, 5.69@5c.7%4; granulated, 5.44@53¢e.; 
Mould “A,” 55¢@5.8lc., and Columbia “A,” 
5.18@5S% Ge. 

FLOUR AND MEAL.—The financial disturb- 
ances in the West have again affected the flour 
and other markets. The demoralized condition 
of wheat has also made flour weak and uncer- 
tain. Trade has been very limited, and, tho 
holders have endeavored to show confidence in 
values, the deception was poorly carried out. 
The flour market is uncertain, and _ prices 
are weak. Michigan winter. straights are 
quoted at $3.20@3.35; patents, $3.75@4.15; 
West India grades, $3.90@3.95; winter wheat 
patents, $3.50@4; city mill straights, $3.20- 
@3.40; clears, $2.80@3.15; spring wheat 
straights, $3.25@3.75; and clears, $2.50@3. Pure 
rye flour is $8@3.25, and mixed, $2.75@3. Yellow 
Western cornmeal is dull at $2.65@2 75, and 
Brandywine at $2.75. 

PROVISIONS.—The market for provisions is 
weak and irrecular. Prices are declining on 
most packings, and receipts of hog products in- 
crease in quantity. New mess pork is $18@18.75; 
short clear, $19@21, and family, $1919.50. Beef 
is quiet, with family at $10.50@12, and extra 
mess, $7.5008. Beef hams are firm at $18.50@19. 
Cut meats irregular and easy. Pickled bellies 
are at l0@12c.; shoulders, 7@7%4c., and hams, 
114@l2c. Lard is easier at 9.70. 

MEATS AND STOCK.—Sheep are weak, and 
lambs more active. Dressed mutton is easy at 
6Yye@vKe. per Ib, and dressed lambs steady at 8a 
2c. Hogs are quiet, and dressed are 8@8léc. for 
all weights. Dressed calves are firm and higher, 
with city dressed veals at 8@11c., and country 
dressed, T@94c., with a few choice at 1c, 


GRAINS AND HAY.—Wheat is very demor- 
alized, and prices are way down, reaching about 
the lowest point of the year. The business 
troubles inthe West make traders very cautious, 
and there is not sufficient trading to move 
rapidly the heavy stocks of weight. New wheat 
is beginning to come in from the farms to add to 
the already overstocked markets. Altogether 
the outlook at = present is very unpromising. 
July wheat is 70c.; No.2 red cash wheat, 704@ 
Tle.; No. 1 Northern, 7le., and No.2 hard winter, 
7W4c. Corn has broken a little in price, but it 
was followed immediately by active trading, and 
exporters shipped large quantities. Its present 
weakness is only temporary. No.2 corn is 49%c., 
and July, 48c. Oats are quiet, and tho exports 
are small, confidence is felt inthis trade for the 
future. The European crop hus proved a bad 
failure, and buyers will have to come here for 
oats and corn. No.2 cash oats are 86@37c.; No. 
2 white, 38c., and track white, 3&@45e. Rye is 
weak at hé@iic. for boatloads. Hay is firmer 
under small receipts and good demand. Prime 
hav is 95c., and shipping, 70@75e. Straw is 
firmer, with rye at 50@0c., and oat, 40c. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE.—Trade in butter 
has been dull this week, and receipts large. 
Many ofthe arrivals have been injured by heat, 
and very few of the goods will keep any length 
of time. Dealers have urged sales and forced 
down prices. State creamery in pails is 2 Me., 
and in tubs, 20(@2lce. Western extras bring 
2le.; firsts, 190 19ic. and seconds, 18@184oc, State 
dairy is in fair demand for choice quality, and 
half-firkin tubs extras are 20c.; Welsh tubs 
extras, 194c., and firsts, k@19kic. Western pack- 
ing job off slowly, with dairy at 16@1sc , and 
imitation creamery at Ik@1ke.; but factory is 
in good demand for export at 1I5'o@1734c. Cheese 
has been in better demand, and prices have 
strengthened a little. Large sizes ure 746@%e., 
and small sizes firm at &@9\,c. per bh. Chenango 
best skims are 5@5!gc., and fair to prime, 24@ 
4hic, 


POULTRY AND EGQGS.-—Live poultry is in 
better condition than last week, and there is an 
active demand for most goods. Turkeys are 
quiet at 8@10c., and spring chickens plentiful at 
W@l7c. But fowls are firm at l41c.; old roosters 
at Sa@8loc.; ducks, 50@75c. per pair, and geese, 
$1.12@1.50. Dressed poultry is only in moderate 
receipt, and the markets close firm at the quota- 
tions: ‘Turkeys, #@12c¢.; Philadelphia chickens, 
20025c.; Western, 4@19¢.; fowls, B@ Whe. ; old 
cocks, 9¢c.: Long Island spring ducks, l4@lic. : 
Western, 6@12c¢., and young Eastern geese, 20c. 
per hb, The egg market is quiet, but’ prices are 
fairly firm. State and Pennsylvania new-laid 
eggs are 154%@lb6c. per doz.; Western, 144@1ic., 
and Southwestern, loss off, 1444@14%4c. 

POTATOES AND VEGETABLES.—South- 
ern new potatoes are firmer, and in lighter re- 
ceipt. No.1 Chile red are $2@2.50 per bbl., and 
Rose, $2.25@3. Local potatoes are slowly com- 
















bulk. Onions are weak, with Eastern Shore at 
$3@3.25 per bbl., and Fgyptian, $2.25 per bag. 
Tomatoes in liberal supply, with South Jerseys 
at $1@2 per crate, and Southern, $1@1.75 per 
carrier. L. 1. green peas are $1.50@1.75 per bag; 
lettuce. 50c.@$1 per bag; squash, 253 
spinach, 75¢.@ $1.25: L 
nips, $1.50@4 per 100 bunches, and cabbages 23@ 
5 per 100, 


FRESH FRUITS AND BERRIES.—Good new 
apples are firmand in demand, Astrachans are 
Be. $1 per crate, and Jersey green ones $1.25@- 
2.25 per bbl. Le Conte pears in good demand at 
S205 per bbl.; Southern Hartletts, $2@2.50 per 
crate, and Clapp’s favorite, $1.50@1.75. Peaches 
show more activity, and quality is better. 
Georgias are $1.50@2 per crate, and early Md. 
and Del.’s. 5034@$1 per basket. Grares_ are dull 
and very liberal in supply. Florida Niagaras 
are $1@2 per case; Moore’s early, 8@10c. per B, 
and Ga. Champions, 20@30c. per (0-Ib basket. 
Watermelons are $8@18 per 100, and muskmel- 
ons, $1@2.25 per bbl. Green gooseberries are 
3@7c. per qt.; blackberries, &@12c.; huckleber- 
ries, 7@18c.; currants, 5@8c.; raspberries, 2@4c. 
per pint, and cherries, 54@10c, per lb, 
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Powder 

Stbsolutely 

Pure 

A cream of tartar baking 
Highest of all in leavening strength.— | 
Latest United States Government Food | 
Report, } 
Royal Baking Powder Co., 

106 Wall St., New York. 


powder, 


Se COR 
OnA Levet STRETCH | 
Always in the Lead. 

Free Illustrated Catalogue to any address. 


Warwick Cycle Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mass. 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885 
Grand Gold Medal of Internationa: 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grano 
Gold Medal by the Society of Artstor 
“ Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, N. Y. 


{ OFFER 


Commerctal paper, which I have constantly on hand, 
in amounts ranging from $1,000 to $10,000, secured by 
best of endorsements and collateral security bearing 
Sand 10 percent. interest, running from sixty days 
to six months. Correspondence s dlicited. 
Ref's.—First Nat'l Bank, Duluth, Minn 
Merchants’ Nat'l Bank, Sc. Paul, Minn 
Merchanis’ Bank, Sleepy Eye, Miun, 
People’s Bank, Waseca, Minn. 
Second National Bunk, Monmouth, TL. 


A. C. JAMISON, 
7.8 Mesaba Block, Dutath, Minn, 


Sterling Special, 27 lbs. 


Sterlings have the reputation of being 


the finest finished machines on the mar- 
ket, and are Highest Grade, 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


STOKES MFG. CO., 
Makers, 
Full line Med. Grades and Sundries. 


General Offices and Salesrooms, 


293 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


DOUCLAS, 


MIDDUETOWN, 
CONN, 


Branch Warehouses 
s John St. “eo Vork and 
17 Lake St.. Chicago, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPS 


Hydroulic Rams, Girden 
Engines, Pm.) Cha a and 
Fixtures, lron Curbs, Yard 
Hydrants, Street washers 
etc. 

WorksFounded in.183:2 

Highest medal awarded 
them by the Universal Ex- 
osttion at Paris, France, in 
867; Vienna, Austria, in 1873, 
and Centennial Exhibition, 


576. 


BROTHERS, 





OVINGTON 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn. 
330 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


WARNER’S SAFE CURE 











for Kidney and Liver diseases. Sold by all draggists 
ss ——— 


f- 





Bogus 


that is said to be “just as good” or 


Bogus white lead would have no sale did it not 
afford makers a larger profit than Strictly Pure 
White Lead. 

The wise man is never 


persuaded to buy paint 
“better” than | 


Strictly Pure White Lead. 


The market is flooded with spurious white leads. 


The following analyses, 


made by eminent chemists, of two of these misleading brands show the exact 
proportion of genuine white lead they contain: 


Misleading Brand 
**Standard Lead Co. Strictly Pure White 
Lead. St. Louis.” 
Materials Proportions 
Barytes 59.36 per cent. 
Oxide of Zinc 34.18 per cent. ¢ Bro., 
White Lead 6.46 per cent. St. Louis. 
ess than 7 per cent. white lead. 


Analyzed by 
Regis Chauvenet 
& 


Misleading Brand 
‘* Pacific Warranted Pure [A] White Lead." 


Materials Proportions Analyzed by 
Sulphate of Lead 4.18 per cent. Ledoux & Co., 
Oxide of Zinc 45.04 per cent. New York. 
Barytes 50.68 per cent. 

No white lead in it. 


You can avoid bogus lead by purchasing any of the following brands. 
They are manufactured by the “‘Old Dutch” process, and are the standards: 


** ANCHOR " (Cincinnati) 


** ARMSTRONG & McKELVY " (Pittsb’gh) 


** ATLANTIC" (New York) 
**BEYMER-BAUMAN " (Pittsburgh) 
** BRADLEY " (New York) 

** BROOKLYN " (New York) 
**COLLIER " (St. Louis) 
*“*CORNELL ” (Buffalo) 

** DAVIS-CHAMBERS " (Pittsburg 
** ECKSTEIN " (Cincinnati) 

** JEWETT ” (New York) 


** KENTUCKY ”" (Louisville) 
‘* FAHNESTOCK "’ (Pittsburgh) 
** LEWIS” (Philadelphia) 
** MORLEY "’ (Cleveland) 
**RED SEAL " (St. Louis) 
**SALEM " (Salem, Mass.) 
**SHIPMAN " (Chicago) 
; Lente and Chicage) 

ULSTER " (New York) 

“UNION "' (New York) 


For sale by the most reliable dealers in paints everywhere. 


If you are going to paint, it will 


pay you to send to us for a book containing informa- 


tion that may save you many a dollar ; it will only cost you a postal card to do so. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


Church, 
Lodge, 
Parlor 
Pews and 
Opera Chairs 


8. C. SMALL 
& Co., 
Boston,Mass 


THE E. HOWARD 
Watch and Clock Co. 


TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 


STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 


383 Washington Street. Boston. 
41 Maiden Lane, New York. 
34 Washington Street, Chicago, 
i 


y Weightless"Gem"Beds 


| Piano and Typewriters’Chairs 
ffice Desks. Mfrs. 


O° 
AH Andrews&Co.? thicsco” 


A WHY PAY DEALER'S PROFIT >? 
N Ff buysa QO White Reed Baby Carriage, freight 
+ £0 prepaid, shipped on 10 days’ trial, Lated 
design and style ‘erfect, reliable and finely finished. 
Nothing but the best material used and warranted for 
YEARS. We have been in the manufacturing business 
many years, and are reliable and responsible : make and 
vellnothing but what we can guarantee aa represented uote 
\Jlowest factory prices rite to-day for our large free eat 
rich in one of the most complete ever published, 


QWFORD MFG. CO.. 340 Wabash Ave.. Chicago, Hii 


RICKSEV KER’S FACE POWDER 
conceals Blemishes, has most Beau- 
tiful Effect, Don't Show, yet is Abso- 
lutely harmless. Wondertul Superi- 
ority over 4ll others. White, Pink or 
Yellow, 25c. Wood Box Druggists, 
or by mail for 26 cts. in stamps, 

THEO. RICKSECKER Perfumer, 

56 Maiden Lane New York 


— 
a 7 TERIAL Ym 
If you are building a good house, it is worthy of a 
roof covering that is fireproof, that will not. rust 
that requires no painting or after care, and will last 
as long as the house without repairs. such a roof 
covering can be had by using the 


Walter's Galvanized Steel Shingles. 


They are the cheapest covering to be had at $7.00 
per 100 square feet. 


NATIONALSHEET METAL ROOFING CO, 
174 Sussex Street, Jersey City, N. J. 
Formerly of New York City. 

Permanent and attractive for 
P A MN E L E dD churches, halls, and stores, Send 
for designs and estimates to 


METAL : 
CEILINGS *°“Pitivardn. Ba?" 


NO MORE GRAY HAIR ! 
USE LOFTIE’Ss SALVATORIUM. 
For restoring white, gray or faded 
hair to its natural color. Is recom- 
mended by physicians and chemists. 
Hundreds of testimonials. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., May 20, '85. 
Henry Loftie—Permit me toadd my 
testimonial of the efficacy and virtnes 
of your Salvatorium to restore gray 
and faded hair to its orginal color and 
beauty. From persona) experience | 
tind it is all you claim for it—a restorer par excellence, 
superior to all others because entirely free from min- 
eral poisons so often used for that purpose. 

- Me be enh puaeee RADFORD, aD. 
Forsale 0. leading Drugeists. (Catalogue.' 
HENRY LOFTIE & SON. syracuse, N. \. 

ent by express, charges paid, $1. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as a Wash Blue have been fully tes 
wea ied sade bearer 
yeiton "i 4 
D, & WIETHEROEE. eens wa 
#33 North ad #t,. Phila. Pa. 





At-+ Price Hass 
EMPIRE 
WINDOW SHADES 


AND 


SHADE ROLLERS 


ARE THE BEST MADE. 





Watches, Guns, Buggies, Harness, 
Sewing Machines, Organs, Bleyeles, 
Farm Tools, Safes, ete, List FREE. 
CHICAGO SCALE €0., Chicago, IIL. 


JAY C. WEMPLE CO., 


537 & 539 Broadway, New York. 

184 & 186 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 

HOTEL ADELIA, 

SIXTY-THIRD ST. AND OGLESBY AVE., Chicago. 

Accommodations for 250 Guests. First-class in 
every respect. Elegant new four story Semi-Fire- 
Proof, Cut Stone and Brick Building. Hardwood 
Finish Throughout, UCILDING AND FUR- 
N INGS ENTIRELY NEW. Within Five 
Minutes’ Walk of Main Entrance to World's Fair. 
Two Minutes’ Walk to Steam, Flectric and Klevated 
Hallroads, with trains every five minutes to business 
part of the city. Location the best. Near the Fair, 
yet out of the rash, with every convenience for get- 
ting to and from the center of the city. European 
Plan, Room Rates, $1.50 to $3.00 per day. 

JAS. H. ROBINSON, Manager. 


THE LAFAYETTE sARATOGA,N Y. 


Finest Location, New 
Management, all Modern Conveniences, Excellent 
Culsine, First-class accommodations for 125 guests. 
£2.00 to $2.50 per day. special rates for the season. 

', KE. TODD, Manager. 


The Virginia Hotel 


- CHICAGO, ILL. 


400 Rooms. 
Absolutely Fireproof. 


AMERICAN PLAN. 





Expectant Visitors to the World’s Fair should 
send for our photographic book of interior views, 
including room diag and rates, which we mail 
free on application. Address, 


THE VIRCINIA HOTEL CO., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


BROADWAY & ELEVENTH ST., N. Y., 
OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH, 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 

During the past year the ST. DENIS has been en. 
larged by a new and handsome addition which more 
than doubles its former capacity. 

All the latest improvements have been placed ir 
the new build‘ng, with a large and very attractive 
new Dintng--nem connecting wiii the old well 
‘nown “ Taylor’s Restaurant.” 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 





U.S. Census for one year, 1880, reports 


35,607 Deaths from 


Cancer. 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium, 


Az institution for the thoroughly effective and perfectly 
Stewntific treatment of Cancer, Tumors, and all ma- 
lg=.ant growths, without the use of the knife. 
We have never failed to effect a perma: 
ment cure wheres we have had a reasona- 
ble opportunity for treatment. 
Book giving a description of our Sanatorium and 





treatment, with terms and references, free. Address 
OBE. W. E. BROWN & SON, North adams, Mase, 
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“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 


CHAL. 
at LLS 


CURE 

4.¥4 

Disordered Liver, etc. 
They Act Like Magic on the Vital Organs, 
Regulating the Secretions, restoring long 
lost Complexion, bringing back the Keen 
Edge of Appetite, and arousing with the 
ROSEBUD OF HEALTH the whole physical 
energy of the human frame. These Facts 
are admitted by thousands, in all classes of 
Society. Largest Sale in the World. 


Covered with a Tasteless & Soluble Coating. 


Of all druggists. Price 2% centsa Box, 
New York Depot, 365 Canal St. a 


B. &E.L. SHAW, 
Established 1780. 


Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 
Send Se. stamp for new 100-page 
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A. 


catalogue. 
Low Estimates, 
Careful Service, 


chai Senkes, DOGE'S $65 Nast 5. DOSTOD 
‘TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 
YOU CAN VISIT 


YELLOWSTONE 
PARK 


FROM 


Chicago, the World’s Fair City, 


spend six days there, and return to Chicago 
in eleven days, at a total expense 
of about $160.00, 


THE NORTHERN PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 


in connection with its leased line 


THE WISCONSIN CENTRAL 


will, twice each day, start from the Grand Central 
Passenger Station, corner Harrison Street and Fifth 
Avenue, through vestibuled trains, including elegant 
Dining-cars and Pullman Palace Sleeping-cars, to 

Coast 





Yellowstone Park, Montana, and Pacific 
Points 
This is the most comfortable line to 
Helena, Butte, Spokane, Tacoma, Seattle, 
Portland 
For rates, tickets, maps, Ulnstrated guidea, etc., call on 
or write 
Gro. R, FircH, 319 Broadway. New York. 
E. KR. WApSWoREH, 210 Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
J.M.HANNAFORD, Gen, Traffic M’g’r, ¢ St. Paul, Minn. 
CHARS. S. FEB, Gen. Passenger Agent, § J. 8.A. 
Colorado Springs is perhaps the ost finished and 
elegant health resort west of the Mississippi.—JULIAN 
VALPH, in May Harper's, 


ust. WHITHER? 


World’s Fair, 
Why not to 
. 
olorado Springs, Col.? 
Thirty hours in a limited vestibule express train, 
with diner and every modern luxury,“transports the 
tired World's Fair sightseer to the 


FOOT OF PIKE’S PEAK, 


into the midst of a scenic region of world-wide fame 
with a climate of matchless charms. 

For all information, with descriptive pamphlet, ad- 
dress GLO. REX BUCKMAN, |. 
Colorndo Springs, Colo. 


= es) a +. a + > a ss 


4" YOU WANT 
GOOD FISHING 
TRY “QO 
ALONG THE LINE 
OF THE 
WISCONSIN CENTRAL 


Jas. * Pond, General Passenger & Ticket Agent | 
CHICAGO, Itt 
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Twin-Screw Express Steamers of 18-16,000 H. P. 
Leaving NEW YORK EVERY THURSDAY for 
SOUTHAMPTON and HAMBURG. 


AST LINE TO LONDON 
and the EUROPEAN CONTINENT, 


holding the record for fastest time on this route. 
Send for descriptive pamphlet to the 


HAMBURG -AMERICAN PACKET CO., 
S7 broadway, New York, 126 LaSalle &t., Chloage. 
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